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DEBTORS. 


Destors—why talk of debtors ? what new circumstances have arisen 
to demand attention at this particular time ? None in kind, and none 
need there be, but enough in degree—the old oppressions and their 
accumulating aggravations are quite sufficient, at any period, to fix thé 
thoughts of such as are not utterly indifferent to all that does not im- 
mediately touch themselves. But what more ¢an be done than has been 
done? Have not debtors been separated from criminals, wherever the 
existing space admits of separation? Have not. many of the prisons 
been enlarged, and are not the rest in a course of enlargement ?_ 
Have not the insolvent acts been softened and softened till it is almost a 
farce to speak of their severity? And will not, at last, three’ months’ 
imprisonment absolutely free the insolvent from his creditors? No: 
debtors are not every where separated from felons; the prisons are not 
every where enlarged, nor likely to be—nay, many of the debtor-prisons 
are private property, and fairly out of the reach of public control; the 
insolvent laws have not lost their character of severity, nor is three 
months’ imprisonment a farce—no, nor is it an acquittal of the debtor's 
obligation. But-what more can be done, unless you at once throw open 
the prison-doors, and leave the deluded creditor a helpless, unprotected 
prey to the swindling sharks that. throng the metropolis ?—Why, that is 
very much what.we are going te propose; and as to the creditor, we 
are strongly inclined to believe that, left to himself, he would protect 
himself better than any law has ever done or can do. , he ae 
_ Imprisonment for debt, then, it is which we denounce. Imprisonment 
is in its nature a penalty—the severest. that can be inflicted, short of 
capital punishment—and reservable, therefore, for crime alone. But, 
Say our opponents, who are always nice. distinguishers, to confine for 
security is one thing, and to imprison for punishment another. What 
idle distinction is this! It is still confinement—it is still imprisonment ; 
the fact is the same, be the object which it will ; and imprisonment for 
debt is equally odious, oppressive, and inapplicable. ss 

Is -delt-a crime or is it not? Why, a fraudulent debt is surely a 
crime. We are not inquiring about fraud but about debt. Is every 
debt a crime? Why his cannot be precisely said; but still it is not 
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easy to discriminate. The proof is so often solely in the breast of the 
debtor ; he alone can tell whether, when he incurs a debt, he knows he 
has forthcoming resources, or probable grounds for believing himself 
able to repay at a given time. It is only by inference—partly by guess 
and partly by evidence, that we are able to distinguish between debt 
and fraud. But does the Jaw make any distinction ? Does the law 
inquire first into the fact? No; itimprisons forthwith—without inquiry 
either before or after—at the demand and will of the creditor—right or 
wrong ; and here it is that we complain, and justly complain. Rc 

If the debt be a fraud, prosecute and punish it as a fraud; if it bea 
debt, a debt in the common acceptance and common apprehension of 
mankind, treat it as a debt and only as a debt. Well, but it is treated as 
adebt. A debt, if not a crime, is at least an injury; and for that injury 
imprisonment is inflicted—it is the remedy the law gives—the means of 
enforcing satisfaction—no more ; as soon as that satisfaction is made, 
the imprisonment is at an. end. yee 

Then, we say, the means are iniquitous—the remedy is inappro- 
priate, and the law should be changed. The imprisonment proceeds 
manifestly on the false supposition that debt must be a fraud, or, at 
least, that the debtor can pay and will not, and therefore must be com- 
pelled. But the truth is, nine times out of ten, the sole reason of 
non-payment is inability, not perverseness. Perverseness, indeed !—the 
thought is absurd. What mortal, with a grain of spirit, with a shade of 
right feeling, with any sense of independence, to say nothing of any 
sentiment of honour or justice, but shrinks from the insolent tone of a 
creditor? The man must be insane or an idiot who subjects himself to 
the impertinent, but just demand of a claim, which he has it in his power 
to prevent. 

No; the appropriate remedy is not imprisonment of the person, but 
seizure of his property: but if there be no property—what, would you 
imprison where there really is no property? Recollect, we suppose 
the absence of fraud. Of what use will the imprisonment be? Where 
there is nothing, nothing can be had. Oh, but imprisonment, though 
it will not bring payment, will have a tendency to deter others. Then 
you treat it as acrime; and our question is, how a debt ought to be 
treated? We say, the seizure of the debtor's property is the appro- 
priate remedy—the sole remedy ; and where there is no property there 
can be no remedy—no reparation. 

The debtor is able to pay, or he is not. If he be able to pay, the 
natural, the appropriate remedy, as we have said, is to attach his property. 
Of what use Is the person? None, you allow, but to enforce payment. 
But if he be so disposed as to prefer arrest to payment, the probability 
must ey be, a he will prefer imprisonment to payment. Of what 
se hae i ok nga oe sahord No, the right and unquestionable 
Riedl Ue directedl to Tediler uveitis Ge clon craton aa 
and promptly available. If the debtorbe un hie? wad ast accessible 
general fact, of what we : ae be unable, which we insist is the 
to the creditor : b € again is the person? None—none whatever 

caitor ; Dut too probable ruin to the debtor. It is a case, where 
the creditor must submit to the inconvenienci i i 5 
dence. But the creditor h encies attending his own impru- 
an lint s\tor may have no blame to charge himself with ; his 
simplicity has been imposed : 8 , 
P upon ; the debtor has made false represe?- 


tations. Very well, then it becom 
be pointed to detect and punish that fraud. oe reds eels your sad 
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We have said, nine cases out of ten, the debtor is really unable to 
ay ; of this we feel sure from the nature of the thing, and something 
too from our own experience in the world; but we recollect a strong 
fact to the purpose. Within these three or four years, the debts of 
those who took the benefit of the insolvent act, in one year, amounted 
to more than a million, and the average dividend collected from the 
property was actually not quite one farthing in the pound. 

Debt must be regarded as a crime, or not as acrime. It is nota 
crime—it has not the characteristics of a crime. There is no violence 
—no treachery. I cannot pay you now, but I shall be able by and bye: 
will you give me credit? The creditor is a consenting party. The 
debt cannot be incurred without his consent. But the debtor, by risking 
the chances of his own solvency, exposes the creditor to the chances of 
loss, which he has no right to do; and this it is which entitles him to 
so sharp and authoritative a remedy. Then make it illegal to incur a 
debt at all, and moreover to give credit. Do not punish one, where both 
are to blame. For the fact is, the creditor knowingly hazards the risk. 
The very taking of credit proves to him his debtor's present insolvency. 
If the debtor ventures to incur the debt on the belief of his future com- 
petency, the creditor ventures to incur the risk of loss on the belief that 
the debtor will be able and willing to repay him; it is strictly his own 
concern—a voluntary act, and he should be made to abide by the 
consequences of his own actions. No, say you, he gives credit under 
the protection of the law of arrest, by which he knows he can enforce 
payment. Then, if there were no law of arrest, he would not consent to 
the creation of the debt. No. Why then need he so vehemently oppose 
the abrogation of the law? He may be a law unto himself; he has the 
matter in his own hands, and can effectually secure himself by refusing 
to part with his property, except on prompt payment, or equivalent 
security. It is the shopkeeper, the dealer, the seller generally, who 
opposes ;—why should he do this, when we see that he has a complete 
and peremptory remedy in his power? Oh, says he, if we do not give 
credit our neighbours will, and we shall thus be thrown entirely out of 
business ; and that credit we cannot grant without the protection of the 
law of arrest. But if there be no law of arrest, your neighbours, who of 
course act on the same principle as yourself, will also refuse credit, and 
thus you will be again on equal terms. The truth is, these reasons are 
all empty pretences. Every dealer likes to give credit; he makes his 
advantage of it; he lays an equivalent, and more than an equivalent, 
charge upon his wares; he binds his customer to him, and thus secures 
a continuance of his custom. This is an advantage, he feels it to be so, 
and will by all means retain it; but the question is, is it one for which 
a nation is to legislate—is it one, in which the general interests of a 
people are concerned—is it one, for which an extraordinary power 
should be granted, destructive of the great charm of life, to be exer- 
cised at the will and caprice of the heedless, disappointed, or exasperated 
individual ? 

But not only is imprisonment oppressive and inapplicable, because 
debt is not a crime, the law which inflicts it is also defective in prin- 
ciple; it is partial in its application, and disproportionate in its effects. 
It is defective in principle, because the point at which it commences 
is perfectly arbitrary. It is not the nature of the offence, but the quan- 
tity which determines—a quantity measured by a nominal value, whose 
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real value is fluctuating with every change of the market. If it be just 
to imprison for twenty pounds, it is so for twenty pence. To one man 
twenty pence is as important as twenty pounds to another—all is rela. 
tive. Yet, obvious as this is, ten pounds was—Wwe know not how long— 
jong enough to allow of great fluctuations In value—the minimum of 
arrest. That minimum was, some years ago, extended to fifteen pounds, 
under the pretence of augmented nominal prices, when, for that very 
reason, at that very time, thirty, or even forty pounds would have 
been nearer the mark. What justice or equity is this that arrests one 
man for fifteen pounds, and protects another, because the amount of 
debt is less by a shilling or two, though the injury done by the protected 
case be probably the greater? What saving virtue is there in this redeem- 
ing shilling or two? Inequalities like these are mockeries. Adhere to the 
letter of the law, and the debtor who owes fifteen pounds has hard 
measure meted to him, when he sees another escape, who is less guilty 
by a shilling or two; and the creditor equally so—particularly the 
creditor whose dealings are with small customers, who take care not to 
swell their debts to the prison-point, or whose petty circumstances 
necessarily keep them below it. 

But of what use after all is this nominal limitation of which we 
are so apt to boast too—when the law allows of law-expenses going into 
the minimum—when it allows of law-expenses beginning at any point, 
so that a debt of any amount, however small, may, by process, be 
quickly brought up to the arrestable sum? Better far allow of arrest 
for the original debt, were it but a shilling, than studiously legislate to 
3 money in the pockets of the lawyers, and make a bad case worse. 

yhat privilege and protection is this? Admit the principle of arrest, 
and imprison for debt without limitation, and let the law take its course 
forthwith ; then, if a man owe five pounds, and be unable to pay, it is 
better surely for him to be arrested for that sum than be subjected to the 
glorious privilege of being harassed by successive and expensive pro- 
cesses, till the miserable five be tripled to fifteen, and then be impri- 
soned. It will not be disputed, we suppose, that five pounds are 
sooner paid than fifteen—fifteen did we say? the current of expense 
stops not there. He must pay for the final writ, four or five pounds 
more, out of which we know not how many persons must have @ 
fingering ; he must satisfy the bailiff, whose conscience—such is his 

dreadful trade’—is of course of a good stretching quality, and not only 
him, but his follower, who is no bashful imitator of his master; and 
not only these things, but he will have to pay, on his personal peril, 
fee upon fee on his entrance into prison—the ‘ ] i i 
- ; gaoler and his deputies 
a live, and his fellow prisoners must regale to welcome his arrival, 
m all at his cost ;—and not only this again, but he will have to purchase 
€ common necessaries of life at exorbitant prices—mixed up all the 
while with the miserable, the degraded, the d ae” P 1 
of his usual career of gaining his liveli », Lae Cepraved—tarqwn Yr 
which would best ble hi 8 his livelihood, of acquiring the means 
ri saab ena € him to discharge the original claim,—growing 
orse every day, not only by this deprivation, but by 


tions with dooce gture, demoralizing rapidly by his forced associa- 
. » Whom the tyranny of creditors j i 
wickedness ; and finally, in addition to mabrrrndiqgainabe sige: 


these oppressions, when by some 
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his former resources and wonted connections, and unable—and too 
robably now, at last, no longer solicitous to recover his ground. 

And here, by the way, can we fail to recollect that the session 
of 1825 closed, and suffered the law, which elevated the minimum 
of arrest to fifteen pounds, to expire? Yes, and the old law of ten 
pounds, which had not been repealed, only suspended—only lay dormant 
it seems, was started again into life and activity by the prying and 
prowling attornies ; and what was the effect? Ten thousand writs, it 
is said, were issued for sums between ten and fifteen pounds, to the 
surprise of the sufferers, and of course to their cost. But what matters 
it, it will be asked, if the ten pounds could quickly have been expanded 
to fifteen by legal expences? Oh yes, it does matter; because a debt 
of ten pounds could not be made fifteen without regular notice ; it must 
actually be brought up to fifteen before you can enforce ; but when it is 
actually fifteen, then you arrest without notice at all. Has the 
government ever dreamed of making compensation to those who suffered 
under this neglect of the law-officers of the crown? Had we been 
among the sufferers, we should have been strongly tempted to try 
an action of damages against the Attorney-General. When great num- 
bers of the clergy, some years ago, subjected themselves to certain 

enalties for non-residence, we remember, the government stept in 
to shield them from the consequences of their own imprudence. But 
see, what it is—in this land of equality—where the law is the same for 
the rich and the poor—to belong to an order of some influence, and to 
be one of a class so worthless as to be liable to arrest for ten pounds ! 

But while we talk of the humanity of our laws, and triumphantly 
instance this precious protection of arrest under fifteen pounds—which 
we see is all hollow and delusive ; there actually exist, on every side of 
us, courts of conscience, as they are piously called, which are not 
empowered to take cognizance of any debt but what is delow forty 
shillings, and yet have authority to imprison. A case is recorded b 
Neild, of a man who was imprisoned for months for a debt of four- 
pence, which had been enlarged to seven or eight shillings by fees of 
court. Nay, scores of cases are occurring every month, if not equally 
ridiculous—not to say so savagely barbarous,—yet for sums so utterly 
insignificant as unhappily to awaken the incredulity of the uninformed 
rather than to rouse their horror. But look to the damning and conclu- 
sive fact, that within fifty years, forty thousand persons have been 
discharged for one hundred and twenty thousand pounds by that admi- 
rable little industrious society instituted for the relief of small debts— 
that is, EIGHT HUNDRED DEBTORS HAVE BEEN RESCUED FROM PRISON 
ANNUALLY FOR THE LAST FIFTY YEARS, AT THE RATE OF THREE 
POUNDS A HEAD. 

Merciful heaven! is there a government upon earth, pretending to any 
intelligence, that can inflict such intolerable oppression—is there a 
people of any cultivation in any part of the globe, with power to speak 
its will by its representatives, that can calmly submit to such transcendant 
tyranny, that can dastardly sigh and suffer, and not stir a finger to 
shake off this hateful and disgusting badge of barbarism? And is this 
country England? England—that bruits so riotously of its love of 
liberty, that exults in the superiority of its liberal institutions, that 
boasts of its charter and its constitution, and glories in its writ of 
habeas,—when the astounding and galling truth is, that any miserable 
wretch who owes few shillings, may, at the will and whim of his cre- 
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ditor—not the decision of a court of justice—be deprived of that blessed 
right—the right to breathe the open air of heaven, at the very moment 
when his superiors—the wealth and rank of the country, are triumphing 
in the distinction that Englishmen are in the possession of more freedom 
and independence than is shared by any other people in the world? 
How long did we insult over the poor-spirited French for wearing 
wooden-shoes, and submitting to /ettres-de-cachet ; while, with us, every 
creditor has the power, when he will, to exercise the privilege of the 
old Bourbon government, and issue his own private lettre-de-cachet, 
Truly, we are a nation of boasters, if ever there was such a nation upon 
earth. The Athenians were fools to us. 

Thus far we have discussed the principle of the law of arrest: but 
not only is that principle defective ; the law itself is partial in its applica- 
tion. It does not embrace the whole community. Some are completely 
and by special exception exempt, and others are placed under a set of 
regulations totally at variance with it. The trader, at least certain 
classes of traders, are placed under laws of their own—for, to be sure, 
they must have had the making of them. If a man deal in certain 
articles, and can get into debt to a certain amount—to an amount six or 
seven times beyond the common arrestable sum, the law—what? 
transports him? No. Imprisons him at least? No—protects him; 
protects his person ; takes from him his property indeed, and distributes 
some of it among his creditors, but actually reserves a certain propor- 
tion, and generously replaces it in the hands of the bankrupt ; and this 
not once, but twice or thrice, or as often as he finds dupes to trust, 
and himself unable to make good his engagements. Now what on earth 
is there to account for this distinction between the bankrupt and the 
common insolvent? Why is the one to be less rigidly dealt with than 
the other? But to complete the climax of absurdity—to exhibit the 
unsteady principle of the laws, or rather their utter want of principle 
and consistency, in the broadest manner, it is not a/ trading and 
trafficking that entitles you to this protection. No landlord, no farmer, 


no innkeeper, or schoolmaster, for sundry strange reasons, for which: 


always ‘vide’ Blackstone, can by possibility share in the favour. 

And yet, with all this, there are people who resist every proposal for.a 
revision of the laws, in the full conviction that they are all excellent, in- 
comparable, unimprovable. Thanks to our better stars, the Secretary for 
the Home Department has, by some unknown process, come to think 
them somewhat susceptible of amendment; and the old opponents, 
of course, to a certain extent, give way to the authority, if not 
the intelligence of office ; but their influence will still be strong enough 
to prevent any complete and enlightened reform. We shall have 
nothing but _palliatives—nothing but half-and-half measures; no prin- 
ciple spreading through whole classes of offences, effective of real and 
ee equality—nothing that will decisively tend to simplify, fix and 

efine,—to render justice steady—to reduce crime and the temptations 
to it—to check litigation, and cut down lawyers’ fees—nothing of this 
“~ . to be caperee on this side the institution of political reform. 
ad der not oi y does the law thus favour whole classes by placing them 
rv im i protections; but there are others, not coming under 
No Pe r . lions, who are expressly exempted from liability to arrest. 
oeaiete” * bmp of the House of Commons, no lawyer can be 
By cen as erivancige: imprisoning any of these persons for debt. In 

sense and consistency, why? Oh the peer (Black- 
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stone again) is always counselling the crown; the member always levy- 
ing taxation ; the lawyer is “ always in court, and before the eyes of 
the judges.” And why not the parson, who is, of course, always in 
the church, or the physician who is always with his patients, or the 
sempstress, who is always at her needle? Precious reasons for an 

of common-sense! Reform—oh, reform it altogether. Let the law 
for one, be the law for all. 

Well, then, we have seen the punishment of imprisonment for debt 
is inappropriate ; defective in principle; unjust in operation; partial, 
disproportionate, and we should add gratuitous, if it were not indis- 
putable, that all oppressions which are the consequences of legal enact- 
ment, meant for the benefit of a whole community—and that is the 
only genuine object of a law—are gratuitous—uncalled-for, that is, by 
any general necessity ; and, of course, ought to be removed by imme- 
diate repeal. 

For the repeal, then, of the law of arrest, we call—absolutely. What 
without substituting any thing in its place? Not precisely so, since 
something, we suppose, must be conceded to existing prejudices: our 
remedy may be, where there is property, attachment of that property ; 
but where there is none, impunity. Impunity? Yes; but then, ob- 
serve, if there be no remedy, there is, what is better, a preventive, 
and that is the care and caution of the creditor. But is this a doctrine 
fit to be promulgated? What nation under the sun has ever lived 
without the penalty of slavery or of imprisonment for debt? None, that 
we know of; but that is of very small importance. We know all 
nations, ancient and modern, have exercised great cruelties against 
debtors, and done nothing to check the folly of creditors ; and for that 
very reason we think a change desirable—at least worth trying. Seve- 
rity never yet prevented crime ; and severity in the form of imprison- 
ment has not prevented debt, and will not; but we feel confident that 
impunity will do so, for no man will trust who has no longer the means 
of enforcing. ‘The true remedy then is—to throw the creditor com- 
pletely on his own resources. 

But for the repeal of the law of arrest—substituting as much or as 
little as you will—we are urgent, not only because the law is oppressive, 
but because it is unnecessary ; and for our own parts, if we consulted 
nothing but our own convictions, and could venture to judge of others 
by our own feelings, we would rest the grounds of repeal on the gra- 
tuitous mischief produced by. the operation of this law—convinced as 
we are, that were the law of arrest completely withdrawn, even with 
nothing substituted in its stead, creditors could and would take care of 
themselves, particularly after such long and lengthened experience of the 
real inutility of the law—vastly more to their own interests, and if they 
could be supposed to think of others, to the interests of their cus- 
tomers too. 

_ But we know the prejudices, particularly of men of business, are a 
little inflexible ; still, though we think them, and many others beside 
them, inaccessible to reason and argument, inaccessible even to the 
appeal and force of facts, except by the slowest steps, we do not think 
them insensible to humanity—though we cannot readily get at their 
understandings, we can at their sympathies. The discussion of prin- 
ciples seems vague and shadowy, and what may be right or may be 
Wrong, to those who are unaccustomed to weigh them; and make little 
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or no impression, at least none that will furnish motive enough to stir 
an inch in working a change. But talk to them distinctly and forcibly 
of substantial, tangible, practical evils—evils that are revolting to 
natural humanity, that plunge men from respectability into miseries— 
visiting embarrassment and misfortune with penalties, disastrous expenses, 
and mental agonies,—that demoralize the victims and pauperize the 
families of the victims,—and you gain a listening ear, and perchance an 
active friend, who will shake off his lethargy, and aid you in removing 
them. 

If men would but take the pains to learn the real state of our pri- 
sons, if they would but themselves contemplate the actual condition of 
the prisoner, if they would but themselves visit those dens of infamy, 
the Fleet, the Bench, White-cross prison, or the Marshalsea, or any of 
the debtor-prisons in and about London, if they would but with their 
own eyes look upon the misery within them, convinced we are that 
more reluctance would be felt in casting a debtor into them, and more 
alacrity would be shewn in removing the obstacles that stand in the way 
of closing them for ever. 

The broad fact stares us in the face, that the debtor-prisons are more 
miserable than our criminal-prisons. But why is this? Because, com- 
paratively, the wants of the criminal are provided for; some care Is 
taken to employ him; some attempts are made to reform him; while 
the wants and wishes of the debtor, mental, moral and corporal, are left 
very much to chance. The debtors are less under the protection of the 
magistrate; they are left more to their own government, and that 
government, as may be supposed, is of the most despotic description. 
Miserable alike, nothing but tyranny and violence can extort fine and 
obedience from the miserable. The law oppresses them without, and 
their fellows within. The law and its administrators evidently always 
go on the cruel supposition, that the debtor is a wilful one, a sol- 
vent, a refractory one, and no shield is held over him. He can, if 
he will, and therefore he must be tortured till he consents to open 
his purse-strings, and satisfy all demands, lawful and /egal. If he 
will not pay a small sum, they will make him pay a larger. He shall 
not only acquit the debt, but shall pay the expense and trouble of 
enforcement. Every officer concerned shall be fed by him. If he will give 
trouble and cause expense, the rascal shall make satisfaction for it. The 
sheriff, the under-sheriff, the bailiff, his follower, the spunging-house, the 
gaoler, the turnkey, all shall conspire to plunder him. When he enters 
within the walls, he shall pay weekly for the space he stands or sleeps 
upon, and gain shall be wrung from him by the very bread he eats, though 
his wife and children stand round, suffering at the very moment from the 
extortion. The unhappy wretch is indeed the miserable object of extor- 
tion from beginning to end—we may say from the highest officer of the 
law to ~ very lowest. Why are lawyers so eager, in town and country; 
" get i. € appointment of under-sheriff? For the gain that is made by 

e ofice. Out of whose pockets? The debtors. Under-sheriffs of 
Middlesex, for instance, are said to have given £1,500 or £2,000 for 


the office. To whom? The sheriff we 
demnify themselves ? € sherill, of course. And how do they im 


Out of the pockets of the debtors. The office of 

— sheriff” ae ago, sold by public auction for £10,200. 
. 1 . . “ 

and must be repaid out So pcets Who, in like manner, pays for his office, 


of the pockets of the debtor. So of the inferior 
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officers—each one, in short, buys of his superior ; and the luckless, the 
oppressed, the afflicted debtor, must be pay-all of the whole devouring 
series) ‘Turn we to the debtor-gaols—to the Fleet—to the King’s 
Bench: the emoluments, considerable as they are—in the Fleet, 
£3,000 or £4,000 a-year are plucked from them by fees, and as much, 
or more at the Bench—all are torn from the pockets of the exhausted 
btor. 

nae truth is, the public, generally, know little or nothing of the real 
condition of the debtor, and of the oppressions to which he is subject— 
he is out of sight; if they did, we have too high an opinion of the hu- 
manity, if not of the justice of our countrymen, to believe that such 
enormities could survive another session—even of an unreformed Parlia- 
ment. ‘That Parliament has had committees, time after time, sitting, 
and reports of all the London prisons have been made, over and over 
again; all the iniquities, at least the principal, have been exhibited by 
willing and unwilling witnesses ; but what has been the result? Nothing. 
The examinations are carefully recorded, regularly printed, duly pre- 
sented, and habitually shelved—that is all. The evil is beyond their 
management, because they have never attempted any thing but al- 
leviations and palliatives, partial remedies and petty reforms; they 
will not—they seem as if they dare not look to the principle, the origin, 
the object—dare not compare the result with the purpose—the end with 
the means; if they did, they would see that nothing short of a complete 
extirpation of the system would be productive of any real benefit; and, 
common humanity once roused within them, and once in activity, would 
impel them, with indignation and disgust, to sweep the debtor-laws from 
the statute-books. 

Alarming as may seem to some this doctrine of ours, we have a firm 
conviction, that it would be productive of some of the happiest results 
that ever followed legislative measure, upon the domestic comforts of 
the nation. For what would follow this abolition of the law of arrest 
and imprisonment for debt? The stoppage of the credit system. And 
upon what source can you lay your finger and say, Here is a cause 
equally prolific of evil with this credit system? We defy the world to 
do it. How operates this precious sytem? Generally—we cannot now 
particularize—that people of all classes run into excesses—that money 
is spent before it is earned or received; that the income of next year is 
consumed this, instead of the income of last—that no reserves are thus 
made for contingencies, and when contingencies actually fall, they are 
without resources. to meet them. Every_class of life, from the capital 
to the base of society, injures and is injured; they prey and are preyed 
upon. They are driven to oblique courses, to shuffle, and contrive, and 
evade—to mortgage, to raise loans on disadvantageous and disgraceful 
terms. They are tempted by the facilities of credit, to purchase not 
what they can pay for, but what they can get credit for; not what they 
necessarily want, but what they ambitiously desire ; not what once suited 
their proper station, but what their immediate superiors must have. The 
son sports, the wife dresses, the table sparkles with the wines of the 
South, and groans with the luxuries of the East and the West; servants 
swallow them up, and stewards lend what was once their own. Descend- 
tng to the lines below, the scene scarcely varies; the professional man, 
the trader, the agent, all avail themselves of the same facilities ; ‘fl 
their kites,’ and live beyond their actual and solid means, till we reac 
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the labourer—the victim of all above him—who has neither money nor 
credit. ; | 

We look upon the credit-system, in short, as the parent of more dig- 
order, disturbance, and crime, than all the other causes of irregularity in 
society put together ; and for much of the enormous, and we may add, 
alarming extent, to which it has been carried of late years, we may thank 
our prodigal and paper government. The spendthrift borrowings, the tricks 
and treacheries of the stocks, the extollings of credit, the vaunted achieve- 
ments of financial dexterity, the wonders of sinking-funds, and miracles 
of compound interest—the advantages and glories of these things have 
been sung by the servile agents of power, and lauded in the tribunals of 
justice, till every man who confined himself to his real and substantial 
resources was brought to feel ashamed of his own contemptible timidity. 
Loans could be raised—loans, too, that were to liquidate themselves, and 
the expense come out of nobody's pocket. If a government could do 
thus, why not individuals? We shall find a time to trace this matter 
home; in the mean while—no arrest and no imprisonment for debt. Let 
creditors look to themselves, and not part with their goods without an 
equivalent. Then will they no longer need the stern protection of iron 
laws; then will vanish at once the anxieties of the creditor, and the 
heart-aches of the debtor ; and lawyers and bailiffs, who, vampire-like, 
suck the life-blood of the miserable, go—ad malam rem. 





MY LODGINGS: A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 


I am, whether for my sins or no I cannot exactly say, a single gei- 
tleman. For years I have been habituated to a rambling life—an Arab 
existence, that knows not to-day where it will be to-morrow, but takes 
circumstances as it finds them, and is ready for any part of the world in 
something less than ten minutes. For months past, however, this Be- 
douin disposition has evinced symptoms of what lawyers would call a 
settlement ; I have become stationary like St. Paul’s—fixed as Primrose- 
hill—a specimen of absolute immobility. Whether my reasons for such 
local adhesiveness are of native growth, or merely forced up, as it were, 
upon the hot-bed of eccentricity, the reader, when he has perused this 
veracious narrative, must himself judge. . To begin with my lodgings: 
they are situated on the confines of civilization at Camberwell, and form 
the ground-floor of a house, exceedingly tall for its age, being only two 
years’ old ; containing three stories and a decent-sized garden, skirted 
by an unhappy-looking patch of mould, which a philanthropist might 
dignify as a meadow, but an agriculturist would baptize a nondescript. 


Beside this amphibious half-acre, and just at the extremity of the 
garden, stands an enormity yclept a summer-house, in which, on Sun- 
days, my landlord and family regale themselves: the one smoking the 
leaves to death with tobacco; the other, more romantic, admiring the 
beauties of their domain; on which may be seen, at times, a stray 
porker, a duck or two, a dog, a cat, or the fore-quarters of a donkey (a 
neighbour of mine), as he peeps wistfull through an adjoining hedge at 
the thistles which luxuriate in this, to oq forbidden paradise. ” 
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much for the scenery : the natives are equally characteristic. My land- 
lady is a person who, having once been on intimate acquaintance with 
two hundred pounds a-year !—since defunct—considers herself a privi- 
leged grumbler, and has accordingly taken out a patent in the high court 
of hypochondriasm, much to the discomfiture of her husband and her 
children’s respective physiognomies. Her tribulation, however, to do it 
justice, is of the genteelest cast; she speaks in a low mincing tone ; treads 
her kitchen in the very spirit of pathos ; and, save when in liquor (which 
the best of mortals must sometimes be), seldom or never swears. By 
swearing, I should say, that she rarely condemns her own or other 
people’s eyes, souls, or limbs—these orthodox English anathemas are 
reserved for great occasions; but with respect to the lighter style of 
execration, such as “ zounds !”—* jemini ”—* jingo ”—“ odds-bobs "— 
« good gracious "—“ my stars "—‘“ my eyes!” &c.; by which the utterer 
would be understood as compromizing the matter with his conscience— 
all such verbal elegancies she luxuriates in to satiety. Her children, 
like herself, are peculiar ; reserved and ragged, with faces the very title- 
page of tribulation, and a genius for affliction that I never yet saw 
equalled. As for the husband, he is like all other husbands, remarkable 
for nothing but a brace of legs like compasses, and a black head of hair, 
bearing in character and colour no faint resemblance to a shoe-brush. 
The next in importance to this accomplished family—for, in lodgings 
(such are their lax opinions of religion), the nearer you approach to 
Heaven the more you are despised—is, I am told, myself, of whom I 
shall say nothing further, than that I am the sole occupant of the 
ground-floor. _ The second story is tenanted by a half-pay officer, at that 
peculiarly unpleasant age when a man is justified in thinking himself 
elderly, yet not altogether without excuse if he ape the dandy, and 
strive to make and consider himself acceptable to women. This gentle- 
man is a lieutenant, somewhat bilious, but interesting, with an amazingly- 
old face, young figure, and half-military half slovenly tout onstinbla , 
He is much given to talking about India, backbiting England, and “ doing 
the amiable ”"—on Sundays especially, when he sports a joint and the 
gentleman—towards the ladies of our establishment. Above him, in 
one of the attics, vegetates a poet, “ fat and pursy,” but exceedingly 
good-natured. This genius, whose pastoral propensities are marvel- 
lously quickened by the meadow and summer-house above-mentioned, 
is a sad annoyance to the Lieutenant ; for, being immediately over head, 
and addicted, moreover, to inspiration, he is always walking up and down 
the room ; so that the soldier Sone in time of peace) yet knows no 
interval of repose. There is also another cause of dissention between 
them: the poet, like most of his craft, is sadly given to borrowing—not 
money, for no one in his senses would think of lending it him—but 
simply such household articles as boot-jacks, razors, brushes, &c., with 
now and then a shirt or two, or, it may be, even a pair of inexpressibles. 
Now I need not tell you that, to an officer on half-pay, the peremptory 
return of such loans is indispensable ; whereas on these points the minstrel 
1s glaringly deficient, and kept a pair of the Lieutenant’s boot-hooks so 
long in his possession, that when the man of war sent to have them 
returned, the borrower could no where find them; and he was in con- 
sequence compelled to put on his boots with two forks, the prongs of 


which, directed to the accident by his irritation, plunged full half an inch 
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leg. With the exception of these trifles, the 
sn sel wa cf Secs sal’ Apollo are both on good terms with each 
ther: for the bard, being high in poetic favour with ‘‘ La Belle Assemblée,” 
and sometimes even contributing to the “ Literary Gazette,” is looked 
on by the warrior as a Chatterton, and brought forward to corroborate 
his hypothesis, that genius 1s too often neglected. For my own part, I 
should think more highly of his genius were it less periodical in its 
display ; but, somehow or other, I am almost daily compelled to admire 
it, just ten minutes before dinner, when he “ drops in,’ to use his own 
expression, merely to discuss a metaphysical point with me (in a coat 
out at the elbows) upon the merits of Donne, Cowley, and the poets of 
that school. This, you'll allow, is dreadful ! ; 

In the attic opposite the minstrel lives—I should say, lived—a most 
prepossessing Spanish lady, a widow, with her only daughter, Leonora— 
a pretty, simple little girl, aged sixteen, with tender pensive black eyes, 
shrouded by finely-pencilled dark lashes ; an exquisitely-formed mouth, 
sylph-like figure, and voice the “ most musical, most melancholy” I 
ever yet heard. This last family came to us about four months since, 
just at the time when Cadiz surrendered to Prince Hilt. Their gentle- 
ness, their melancholy, their subdued unobtrusive bearing, and, above 
all, a certain innate sense of decorum that characterized every thing they 
did or said, endeared them to the whole house, and convinced all who 
saw them that they had once known better days. At first they lived on 
a small pittance, which my landlady (an admirable politician) discovered 
was paid them weekly; but about a month after their arrival even this 
ceased, and they were then compelled to earn a subsistence by needle- 
work. It was a pleasant thing, I remember, and one that I can never 
recal without a sigh, to see Leonora, with all the elastic cheerfulness of 
you and innocence, trip up and down stairs in the morning to prepare 
1er mother’s breakfast, and give me, as she passed my room-door towards 
the kitchen, the usual daily welcome. To all of us she had something 
pleasant to say (she could not, if she had tried, look otherwise than 
good-natured) ; yet, notwithstanding the cheerfulness thus excited by 
her presence, an impression, I know not why it was, at times came 
over us that she was not long for earth. 

To people in the same situation with myself, I need not say that in 
lodgings—when once you are fairly housed—there is a sort of free- 
masonry established: such as the interchange of various kind offices, the 
loan of divers little household necessaries, together with those expres- 
sive courtesies, which keep up, as it were, a perpetual good-humour among 
the lodgers. At the same time, the strictest regulations with respect to 
rank are practised and enforced by the landlady. The aristocracy, for 
instance, or patrician portion of the house, are those who live on the 
ground floor (the furniture and intern 
rior character) ; the next in rank are 


the tenants of the first, then come 
those of the second story, 


and lastly, the natives of the attic, each of 
whom sports but one room, and is, consequently, in my landlady’s phrase, 
e both in this last pre- 
they were “ gentlemen 
ed to think they were not, from the circum- 
€ wrong sex), but that they must, as a matter 
ct attached o those who, instead of dwelling 


‘ ” 
‘no gentleman.” Leonora and her mother wer 


dicament. Not that it mattered much whether 
or no (indeed I am inclin 
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on earth, live a mile or two up-stairs among the clouds. To obviate 
this annoyance, I took every opportunity of speaking of them to my 
landlady as foreigners of the first water—“ probably princesses in dis- 
guise, Mrs. C—,” quoth I, “and therefore it would be politic in you to 
treat them with the most scrupulous attention.” This appeal was suc- 
cessful ; and as the rest of the establishment, looking up to me as its head, 
shaped its opinions by mine, the widow and her daughter were treated 
with all suitable respect. And God knows, poor things, they had need 
of it, for, about six weeks after their arrival, the spirits of our favourite 
Leonora began to flag, her countenance became pale, her eyes lustreless, 
her voice low and desponding. At first we considered that she was merely 
suffering under the effects of an uncongenial climate—but soon our fears 
increased, for no visible cause appeared to countenance any such sus- 
picions, so that it was only in the strange hopelessness of her look that 
we could guess at her probable malady. And that malady was love! 
Love in its most changless form—Love in its severest despotism--Love 
in that mad, overwhelming energy, which leaves its conquered victim no 
chance of repose but in the grave. The way we discovered our poor little 
girl’s complaint was as follows : I had invited her mother and herself, toge- 
ther with the Lieutenant, to drink tea with me one evening, when the 
« Sun” newspaper happening to lie on the table, the soldier took it up, and, 
with the usual military instinct, turned to the Saturday's Gazette, where, 
among other army promotions, he read aloud the exchange of a certain 
Captain H—, of 2d Foot Guards, to a regiment which had just been 
ordered off for Ireland. This was enough for Leonora; she cast but 
one look—I shall never, never forget it ;—one brief look of the most in- 
tense withering agony at her mother, and then clasping her hands upon 
her bosom, fell motionless to earth. The next day the widow, with 
tears and sobs, came down to give me an explanation of this scene, and: 
to request (as her only friend) my advice. It seems that about a month: 
before, Leonora was one evening crossing the Bird-cage Walk towards. 
Chelsea, when just beside the barracks, a heavy shower came on, and a 
young officer, who happened to be passing at the time, politely offered 
her his umbrella; which, with all the unhesitating simplicity of her na- 
ture, she accepted. He, of course, walked beside her, and finding that. 
she was a Spaniard, and having himself served in the Peninsular war, he 
addressed her unhesitatingly in her native tongue—in that language with 
which all her earliest and fondest recollections were associated. To 
shorten a somewhat trite story, he persuaded her to give him a second 
—third—fourth—and even a fifth meeting, until at last they were in 
the habit of seeing each other every evening ;—happy, the one in her 
affections, the other in his anticipated triumph. The fastidious reader 
will here perhaps cry out, “ the girl deserved her fate”—True, in a strict 
moral sense she did: but can no allowances be made for the unsuspecting 
simplicity of a young foreigner—for one whose sole knowledge of English. 
life was drawn from the free vivacity of her own Spain? Let others 
think what they please upon the subject—to her it matters not, for the 
poor girl has been long since consigned to her last home, never more to. 
feel the agony of marked neglect, or that dull slow withering of the- 
heart, whose hopes die day by day, while its sensibility remains un-~ 
blunted to the last. May heaven be more merciful to her than man! 
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On hearing these distressing circumstances, which, under a promise of 
strictest secrecy, the mother had wrung from her almost senseless child, 
I instantly recommended an application to Captain H—. It was, hoy. 
ever, too late; he had set out a week before for Roscommon, so that all 
we could now do was to try and heal the stricken heart of his Victim, 
Vain endeavour—she obstinately rejected consolation, and, with a sort 
of pettish tenacity, persisted in clinging to her grief as to the only friend 
she had left. Me she refused to see, for the recollection of her ex- 
posure had struck home to her heart, and she could never divest herself 
of a certain consciousness of disgrace attached to it. Sometimes | 
would knock gently at her room door, in the hopes of being perhaps ad- 
mitted ; but it was invariably opened by the mother, and a low faint 
voice, so faint that it scarcely even rose to a whisper, would at such 
times be heard, exclaiming, “ Pray, mother, do not let Mr. D— enter: 
do not, I intreat, I implore you, mother.” To such an appeal no answer 
could of course be made ; so the wayward girl was left to her own 
childish fancies; nor did I see her from that very day until the me- 
morable moment of her death. And that moment was fast approaching. 
For some weeks she had appeared a little to recover, but a cold caught 
by exposure to the night air brought on all the old symptoms, and in 
a few days gathered her to the unfortunate of past ages. To this 
hour I cannot recal her image, as I saw her for the last time seated up- 
right in an old arm-chair, looking so pale, so melancholy, yet so beautiful 
and interesting, without a pang of acutest agony. I seem to feel that 
there is a gulph placed between me and the past, which memory per- 
petually, but in vain, is endeavouring to overleap. 

To return. The day before her death, our poor girl sent me down a 
note, written in pencil with her own hand, in which she thanked me for 
all past kindness, implored me to forgive her reserve, and entreated 
that, if I ever thought of her, it would be with tenderness. This note I 
still retain. It is blotted, particularly towards the end, with tears, as 
if the writer felt conscious that she was affixing to it a name which in 
a short time would be forgotten. After death I was permitted once, 
and but once, to see her. She lay calm and happy, with her eyes and 
lips closed ; while a faint smile still lingered like a glow of sunset on her 
face, and proved that her dying moments had been cheered by 
some recollections which not even death itself could efface. As her 


mother was unable to defray even the most ordinary funeral ex- 
penses, the Lieutenant, 


the po - d rs . land- 
lady, who, to do her jus poet, and myself (together with our lan 


tribe ted ar iciot a dustices behaved throughout with kindness), con- 
riduted our jcint pittance, and bore poor Leonora to her long home, 1n 


ee church-yard, where she now sleeps, about two yards off the 
main road—happy, if not in hope, at least in the absence of reflection. 
Thus, gentle reader, have I introd 


a ony * uced you to the domestic politics 
= my lodgings. The word << my,” by the way, is a misnomer—they 
“ “vere “< longer, for I cannot support existence in a place from 
Ag : “ wd aR of the Jews, the glory has for ever departed. 

: ? » 4 Se€t out 4 oe 4 , 
with another Leonora; this, wanderer—happy, too happy, if I can meet 


» however, I cannot—dare not expect—it is 


enough to have met her once 
. Pe and now itv i d 
imagination on the remembrance. at he vealiny ge ee 
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THE. MAN AND THE TIGER. 
A Fable. 


Exigua res est ipsa justitia. Lat. Prov. 


In eastern climes, with prudent care, 
The hunter laid his cunning snare; 
For deep within a neighbouring wood 
Lurked the fell tigress with her brood. 
Caught in his toils, a common fate 
The monster and her young await ; 
One only whelp, whose brilliant hide 
With darker bars was richly dyed, 
From death preserved, was nursed and tamed, 
And from its native rage reclaimed. 
Like to his kindred cat he’d pur, 
And smooth with pliant paw his fur ; 
Like her he’d stretch before the fire, 
And pounce on corks, with mimic ire ; 
And, innocent of blood, would play 
With child or hound the livelong day. 
Thus passed his early years, till age 
Confirmed his strength, matured his rage ; 
Then murd’rous fury filled his breast, 
And all the tiger stood confessed. 
Sudden he seizes on his prize, 
His master’s son a victim lies. 
The eager servants trembling fly, 
With many a blow and many a cry, 
And drive the felon from his prey, 
Roaring his discontent away. 
“ Ah, wretch !” the master loud exclaimed, 
** By every kind caress untamed, 
Cursed be the hour in which I staid 
The hunter’s fell, uplifted blade. 
Was it for this I spared thy blood, 
Supplied thy youth with daily food ? 
But thou shalt die, though all too late, 
Ingratitude shall meet its fate. 
For though revenge should hold the knife, 
Justice demands thy forfeit life.”’ 
* Fool !” quoth the tiger, “ not to know, 
By nature I was formed thy foe; 
These fangs, these claws, by bounteous heav’n 
For bloody purposes were given : 
And, though seduced by human art 
To play a tame and gentle part, 
(Thou canst not alter nature’s will) 
I must remain a tiger still. 
Nay, look at home—consider man, 
His habits and his passions scan, 
Say, can divine or human law 
His fierce and restle§s bosom awe ? 
Religion, policy, are vain 
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The Man and the Tiger. 


The social compact to maintain ; 

For open war, and subtile snare, 
Oppression, murder, theft, declare 
(Howe’er by force or art depressed) 
The lurking tiger in his breast. 

Then hold your hand, and set me free, 
Respect humanity in me.” 

“ Yes,” cried the master, “ I admit 
How much ’gainst heaven we commit ; 
But laws, though broken, are still strong 
(Say what you will) to punish wrong ; 

And though the crime they can’t prevent, 
Right is maintained by punishment.” 

“ Aye, there,” the tiger quick replies, 

“ Asain revealed before my eyes, 

The savage stands, as fierce and rude, 
Careless or ignorant of good, 

As he in far Columbia’s land 

With scalp and tomohawk in hand. 

Justice and laws are but a name 

To veil in mystery your shame, 

Not fiercer burns the thirst of blood, 
In my fell brothers of the wood, 

Than when the frequent senate meet, 
Of crimes and punishments to treat. 
Pride, avarice, rage, and sordid fear 
Upon your judgment seats appear ; 
And justice is compelled to own 

What selfishness has done alone. 

Pale commerce, trembling o’er its gains, 
Incessant calls for deadlier pains ; 

And luxury would almost dare 

To hang the wretch who shoots a hare; 
While stern finance is ever willing 

To lose a man, and save a shilling : 

As if society were meant 

For nothing more than punishment ! 
Disguise the matter how you will, 
Murder in form is murder still. 
Between the man who braves the wheel, 
The axe, the rope, some toy to steal, 
And him who dooms that man to die, 
And guards with blood his property, 
The same relationship I see 

As *twixt that mangled boy and me; 

The weaker falls by right divine, 

Simply because the strong must dine. 

Then, own the truth—e’en I must die, 

Your own security to buy ; 

And when beneath y 

oo your blade I bow, 
lis fear, not justice, strikes the blow.” 
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THE LAST BOOK: 


WITH A DISSERTATION ON LAST THINGS IN GENERAL. 
‘* Books, dreams, are both a world.” — Wordsworth. 


Most men of letters—that is to say, most men who are in the habit 
of writing apologies and compliments—must have experienced, at least 
once in their epistolary lives, the unseasonable misfortune of breaking 
down on one of the smoothest roads of phraseology, at the very outset 
of a gracious communication. The “ Dear Sir” that stands in elevated 
loneliness at the edge of one’s paper, looking on the white expanse, is 
retouched and beautified three several times—the dot is put to the 2, 
and perhaps some little terminating embellishment to the 7, before the 
extreme regret or very ardent pleasure is turned to shape, and provided 
with a local habitation. Although not perpetrating a direct epistle to 
« My Dear Public” (to borrow the beautiful and affectionate language 
of the theatre), I find myself, on the threshold of my intention, in a 
situation similar to that above adverted to. I am embarrassed, like a 
new Lord Mayor, about the perpetuity of my title—that is, of my 
Last Book; for authors, as well as aldermen, are sometimes destined to 
forego their titles at the end of a season, and mutually surrender their 
pages to the rapacity of the next in advance. To say the truth, I 
anticipate a supplementary extinguisher to the light of this Last Book, 
asort of post-obit, an after-dated appendix. The word “last,” it is to 
be lamented, is not sufficiently final to ‘preclude the emulative subse- 
quency of all we leave behind: we cannot close the doors of language 
on the thousand little beginnings that tread on the heels of the safest 
conclusion. A term should be invented comprehensive enough to 
include those superlatively late comers.that usually follow the last—the 
second edition of company expected to have arrived before, and the 
host of extraordinaries that have been detained by events. But, as 
words are at present, last things (so to speak) are generally the last 
things in the world that are last. Witness the thousand and one last 
times of the auctioneer, together with the several last appearances of 
Mrs. Siddons and others, and all the last representations of puff-needing 
farces and comedies. We will not stay to enumerate the many last 
poems, and last poems for some years, written by Byron; nor will we 
admit into the catalogue the last words of the celebrated Mr. Baxter, 
nor last speeches of any kind, nor the “ Last of the Mohicans,” nor 
the last lottery. The inadequacy of the word to include contingencies 
and possibilities must be sufficiently evident. An inquiry concerning 
the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel” would probably produce an account of 
some just published “rhymes,” written in very blank verse, accompanied 
by an anatomical description of a boarding-school Pegasus. Again, 
should we be unexplanatory enough to ask for a certain production by 
the equivocal title of « The Last Man,” we might be called upon to 
answer the anomalous interrogatory—which of the Last Men—Mr. 
Campbell’s prior and poetical candidate, or Mrs. Shelley’s subsequent 
and sybilline one? In short, there is no getting at the last of our 
never-ending, still-beginning language; and however we individualize 
them, each of the above-mentioned last persons may pertinaciously 
insist, with the little philosopher of a certain lyrical ballad, “ nay, we 
are seven.” Nor will the “ positively last,” even when put in italics, 
set us forward (or ae Bs Ay a single step: it is only opening 
M.M. New Series —Vot. II. No. 8. x 
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the door to a comparative and superlative. Since, therefore, no cir. 
cumspection, no flexibility of terms can settle any thing as final but fo, 
the time being, I abstain from drawing out such phrases as the 
Last-of-all Book, or the Latest of the Last Books ; it being clear to the 
least logical comprehension, that the lapse of one day might produce a 
Later-than-that-Book. Accordingly, without putting syllabies to the 
rack, I leave the Last Book to engender its bibliographical posterity, 
merely soliciting for it the patronage of that extensive part of the 
community, the Last People in the World, who will doubtless place it 
among the many last things at present so popular. Having now, it is 
hoped, in a truly modern spirit, excited the requisite portion of 
curiosity, I proceed to disappoint expectation with an alacrity not to be 
surpassed by the Northern Novelist himself. 

Whether the “ balm of hurt minds, great nature’s second course,” 
having been ordered to lie on the table of the Long Parliament, had been 
served up to me by the hand of the Protector, it would be impolitic as 
well as ungrateful to determine. Quite certain it is that I had sauntered 
through some ninety-nine pages of the Last New Novel (though least 
not last!) when my eyes involuntarily and uncritically closed—only as 
I thought during the interval of turning over a page—and, on the 
instant, I found myself fifty fathoms deep in meditation upon the 
stupendous pyramid of paper and pasteboard that has been reared by 
the labours of a single pen. I thought upon the hours of fine phrenzy, 
the weeks of studious application—of the fever of spirit—the bubbling- 
up of the blood from the centre of sensation—the thirst of glory, and 
of bills payable at sight—that had been devoted to its erection. 
then ventured a glance at the countless fingers that had been set in 
motion—the mouths and minds that had been fed and fascinated—the 
daughters that had got scolded, and the dinners that had got cold—the 
hearts set beating, and the curtains set fire to—through the agency of 
the same solitary goose-quill. On what a slight point, even on that of 
a feather, does the great world of literature perform its evolutions! 
These reflections occupied scarcely the sixtieth part of a second. The 
number of quarts of blood that pass through the human heart in an 
hour has been frequently calculated ; the number of thoughts that flash 
through the brain in one moment, never. I proceeded to enumerate 


severally, on my mind’s fin ers, the eight liviit 
authors, each “attended b 5 eighty thousand greatest living 


~ my by the pleasures of the world,” and a well 
ound retinue of fifty folio volumes. The estimate overpowered me ; 
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million reams of paper. The very ivy that fringed my window seemed 
hot-pressed by the sun, and ali the visible world awakened no other as- 
sociation than that of one vast Bookseller’s shop.—The Long Parliament 
stood prorogued, Cromwell himself experienced an interregnum, and 
«“ Woodstock” fell to the ground. With it, also, the large folio table, 
the hot-pressed ivy, the reams of uncut cloud, the book-built domiciles 
—< all forms, all pressures past "—evanished into thin air. I lifted up 
my eyes, and looked—nay, leaped, over the stone walls of reality, and lo ! 
a scene—which I will endeavour to describe to the reader under the 


title of 
The Garden of Books. 


It was situated in the centre of a vast and fruitful valley, planted with 
the shrubs and flowers of every clime and country, fertilized by streams 
formed of the clearest drops from every lake and torrent of the earth, 
from Helicon te the Thamis, and fanned by all the airs of heaven—the 
rich gale that brings perfume and music from the bowers of Araby 
and Persia, and the wild exulting breath that plays like the spirit of 
freedom round the summits of the Alps. On all sides the valley was 
surrounded by hills of various altitude and aspect ; some “ high and hard 
to climb,” sprinkled here and there with poppies and poison-flowers— 
others (a few) ornamented with green and gentle pathways. These 
hills, I could readily conceive, were the High Places of Criticism, 
over which (as I afterwards learned from a very perspicuous pamphlet 
called the Whole Nature of Dreams) every volume was destined to 
take its course in its aerial passage to this the Library of Life. The air 
was so serene and transparent that it resembled a crystal curtain, 
through which the naked heaven looked upon the world. And there 
were sounds, the slightest echo of which was a note of music; and 
breezes that came panting from the red mouth of the rose; and colours, 
bright people of the sun, that might be regarded as little rainbow 
children, quivering and dancing over the calm face of the waters. It 
was as though the verses of a hundred Lalla Rookhs had been trans- 
formed, by some necromantic triumph, into audible and visible existences 
—as though the birds and blossoms that lay enclosed in the amber of 
poetry, had been suddenly animated and let loose upon the air. Every 
particle of the earth, every leaf that grew upon it, seemed instinct 
with the properties of the long-sought philosopher’s stone; not an 
attribute of the spot but had been placed in the great crucible of 
nature, and had come forth a beauty and a blessing to all. ‘There was 
a vividness of being that sparkled in the dullest pebble on the ground ; 
the waters were clearer and the shores more green than any I had ever 
beheld; and the whole was canopied by a sky that might be said to have 
out-Italianed Italy. This tendency to excess will be immediately recog- 
nized as at once a detraction and a charm in the region of books. 

Such was the garden wherein all the delightful poems, histories, 
narratives, dramas, sermons, ballads, tales fabulous and veritable, essays 
imaginative and demonstrative, that have occupied and elevated the 
mind of man for ages and ages, were gathered together in one common, 
or uncommon, family—exempted alike from damp and from dog’s-ear— 
and breathing, with a vital breath, the freedom and harmony of natural 
life. Such was the Valley of Books, where every page bore the imprint 
of immortality, and sustained a separate principle of being. And is it 
wonderful that objects, which have so long lain on the altars of the soul, 
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rk of the etherial quality? Man, jj 

poy ; hee, magertt onli them with the fire of genius: on 
sive a motion and a voice—there is a meaning in — very margins ; 
they administer to our wants ; they bring us tears, and merriment, and 
invigorating thoughts; they refresh us with secret assurances, and 
attend on us in sickness and servitude. Is it surprising then that | 
should have beheld them, in a visionary hour, impregnate with the 
spirit of life; when I have deemed them, in cold ws pa gett: moments, 
the embodied spirits of benevolence and wisdom? There are certain 
books which I regard as my oldest and dearest acquaintances—my 

hysicians, my counsellors, my companions. A leaf or two torn from 
dicen would be as grey hairs plucked from the temples of a sage—as the 
rent mantle of Czsar to the eyes of the weeping men of Rome. To me 
at least they are something more than machines.—And here were 
thousands upon thousands,—all that art, science, religion, ethics, 
natural and unnatural history—all that the industry of man, and the 
great mine of creation, could find or furnish matter for—were revelling 
in the “nectared sweets” of a new edition of life, leaping from bough to 
bough, or floating for ever on the air, like a million birds, with plumed 
leaves and outspread covers. Here were books, gleaming with an 
eternal beauty, for which the casket of Darius that Alexander reserved 
to enshrine the works of Homer were a vulgar depository—books that 
should find no meaner sanctuary than the heart of the disciple of genius. 
Nor can such books, though hidden and overgrown with the weeds of 
memory, lie torpid and unproductive ; sooner or later they will com- 
municate their virtues and wonders to the casket that encloses them : as 
the stone whereon Apollo was accustomed to lay his harp was found to 
yield at last the very notes of the instrument. These were the produc- 
tions of men that, according to the poet, had ‘darkened nations when 
they died.” In another place were clusters of volumes pregnant with a 
sweet but fatal knowledge, like the apples of . old ; others like the more 
modern one that fell upon the head of Newton—giving birth at once to 
a head-ache and a system—heavy with glorious omens; some like the 
golden one (these were poems) which Dignity and Wisdom and ilies) 
contended for on Ida; and not a few (to complete my plate of similies 
like those that flourish in the Prophet’s Paradise, from whose cores 
issue girls of such singular beauty, that at their pleasure all the waters 
of the earth would cease to be bitter. Many you might perceive, re- 
sembling the fairest and sweetest fruits, that concealed some hard 
problem at the centre, with nothing but a withered kernel to repay the 
effort of breaking it; others, that would seem to sting the very hand 
that wooed them, held honey enough within to mitigate the pains of 
life, and sweeten its tasteless draught. Here perhaps, under the shade 
of a luxuriant bough, appeared a book that had floated proudly upon the 
full tide of popularity, and had as strangely and suddenly gone down— 


“ As though a rose should shut and be a bud again” — 
(to select one 


from the many beauties of a gifted but luckless writer, 
whose existence was—stil] in his own words— 


———“ Self-folding like a flower 
tself at evening hour.”) 
y size and on every subject ; some 
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chapter. Many there were whose pages resembled the leaves of the 
yine—others that emulated the melancholy grace of a cypress branch. 
Here you would see a hook whose delicate and silvery characters had 
been traced in milk, which the warm gaze of enthusiasm would alone 
find legible; farther on, another whose bright but chilling sentences 
were stamped in snow. Anon came rustling on the air the production 
of a mind that deemed the rivers too shallow, and the hills too low, to 
perpetuate the history of thought; and immediately you would see a 
book whose author had taken a lily for his inkstand, and quickened his 
budding images with dew: you might have “kept it as a thing to pray 
by.” One circumstance that peculiarly attracted my admiration was, 
that many volumes had so identified themselves with the subjects they 
discussed, as to have caught the lineaments of their ideal creations. 
Methought it was a touching sight to see the form of a White Doe wan- 
dering, in its patient mournfulness, through the mazes of a Forest Sanc- 
tuary ; it was a pleasant one to behold the long-loved Lady of the Lake 
spell-bound by the impassioned strains of a 7’roubadour, that seemed 
to have borrowed a note from every bird of heaven, and blended them 
into one exquisite intonation of triumph and tenderness. And then you 
were suddenly brought where Manfred, charmed from his “mood of 
stern disdain,” lay couched amid the Pleasures of Hope, yet wishing 
once more that he could be 


“ The viewless spirit of a lovely sound,— 
* * + * 


A bodiless enjoyment, born and dying 

With the blest tone that made him !” 
It was a sight equally stirring (to awaken recollection of a time no less 
golden than our own) to see the splendid imaginations of Sidney, 
Spenser, Marlow of the “ mighty line,”—of honest Deckar and melan- 
choly Ford—of Beaumont, Fletcher—Jonson the rare, and Shakspeare 
the gentle—embodied in a hundred volumes, making circles in the air, 
and wreathing the fine old pages of Chaucer, like “a band of children 
round a snow-white ram.” Milton, on swift but steady wings, breathed 
his etherial air in solitude—displaying to the sun the tail of Juno’s bird 
studded with its hundred eyes, to recompense him for the loss of his own. 
His themes consisted of alternate light and shadow—of divorce, and con- 
nubial perfectibility. The spirit of Andrew Marvell was there—and 
Robert Herrick, making a May-day-of the long festive year. There too 
was “glorious John,” shadowed from courtly contamination by the 
“Flower and the Leaf” of poetry. Pope, freed from prosaic deformity, 
lived in symmetrical lines. Chatterton, and Collins, and Percy Shelley, 
and Burns—poets of misfortune—were banqueting like bees in the 
summer-time. Many too there were, of a different tone and temper— 
Selden and Bacon—Steele, Addison and Burke ;—and a thousand more, 
in as many languages, whose very names would make a splendid article— 
but whom I must pass by in silence, not even whispering an All Hail ! 
to Petrarch or Boccaccio. The choicest of those I have named 
seemed to occupy the very centre, the “seventh heaven” of the 
garden: for, it should be observed, there were various degrees 
of warmth and fragrance in the atmosphere, according to the 
good or evil done by the several orders of books. Many indeed never 
entered the garden at all, but were seen to hover about the banks of 
two rivers that gushed from the Hills of Criticism and encircled the 
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valley. These rivers, I was informed by a work on the Heathen M 
logy, were the last waters of Lethe and Styx. The truth of this was 
presently confirmed ; for several volumes that came fluttering down the 
hills, and with difficulty contended against the drowsy vapours of the 
first of these rivers, dipped their covers in the latter and were saved, 
These books, which were not of the purest kind, retained some of their 
mischievous propensities : as you mused beneath a tree they would sud. 
denly drop from a bough, with some violence, upon your head—which | 
understood to be an exemplification of the undue impression they had 
made in the other world. A vast number, however, faint with the Joss of 
blood, which had been taken to enrich the soil of Criticism, fell aftera faint 
struggle, into the bosom of Lethe—others dropped at once, without 
advertisement or epitaph. Many an ill-fated volume—depending perhaps 
too entirely on a simple and antique pathos, on its power to draw tears, 
not making allowance for the new-invented water-proof hearts—perished 
thus in silence— 


“ Ere it could spread its sweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate its beauty to the sun.” 


This is but a faint sketch of the Garden of Books; I must, however, 
hasten to incident. As I stood, like Gulliver, admiring the beauty of a 
band of Lilliputian volumes, I suddenly beheld advancing from the hills 
on every side, with the profusion and rapidity of hail, what on a 
nearer view I discovered to be nothing less than a shower of books— 
every particle of which seemed pregnant with tidings and discoveries. 
An intense sensation diffused itself through the whole valley ; and every 
frontispiece gave sign of a strange and inward perturbation. The cause 
was soon developed. A decree (it was said) had passed the great seal 
of Destiny, that the Genius ef Book-making should be banished for ever 
from the face of the earth, and that any volume found thereon after a 
certain period should suffer annihilation. Of books remarkable for what 
is called dry reading, it was proposed to make a fire large enough to 
thaw a passage to the North Pole; of those found to be of an inflammatory 
nature it was suggested that, by dropping them into the Atlantic at 
equal distances, a bridge might be formed, for the accommodation of 
gentlemen flying from the strong leg of the law. In this state of things, 
sauve qui peut became the only cry, and every printed sheet took flight 
to secure an immortality in the Garden of Books: the greater number; 
however, fell unlamented into Lethe. 

The shock sustained in the world was as that of an earthquake : 
methought I could hear, at that immense distance, the groans of 
ag the despair of authors whose fame was yet in manuscript, 
= hs . P nee discussions of editors and publishers. Of these each 
mee : ee to rescue some favourite volume from perdition. Mr. 
My FM ard for a particular number of the Quarterly Review ; 
" ; ns es copy of “his Lordship’s last novel.” Dr. S— delivered 
slabs - ‘ons—one for the salvation of the Book of the Church, 

ver for the destruction of the first number of The Liberal. 
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I well knew, but which had evidently adapted itself to circumstances ; 


it ran thus:— 

“ Oh! if there be on that earthly sphere 

A boon to debtor and creditor dear, 

’Tis the last sure bill which an author draws 

On the firm that bleeds and breaks in his cause.” 
Meanwhile my dream varied, and a point of contention seemed to arise 
among all ranks of authors. The order of fate being irrevocable, and 
sentence having been passed on every library, it was rumoured that one 
volume would be set apart as a final victim, and thus each writer claimed 
for himself the privilege of naming the Last Book. Many were the 
hands held up, and many the candidates proposed ; the Book of Martyrs, 
a Law-list, a banker’s cheque-book, and the Complete Housekeeper, 
were severally nominated and negatived ; when suddenly, to my great 
surprise, the shouts and lamentings subsided, the number of pamphlets 
and periodicals that flitted across the mountains visibly diminished, and 
the immortal tenants of the valley shook their leaves in the sun, and 
gladdened the air with music, as though nothing had happened. From 
a stray volume of the Tatler I ventured to beg a solution of the mystery. 
«“ Would heart of man once think it?” My pen trembles to its feathery 
tip, lest its verity be suspected. The Genius of Book-making, so far 
from being deposed, was in excellent health and spirits, and flourishing 
proudlier than ever. In short, the predicted extermination of the tribe 
of books was neither more nor less than a ruse, practised by a committee 
of booksellers on the Author of Waverley (they believe any thing in 
Scotland), with intent, &c. to make him write faster, and to alarm him 
into an abatement of the odd shillings in the—how many thousand 
guineas ? mentioned as the price of his next quire of foolscap. Men will 

** Make flexible the knees of knotted oaks,”’ 

to attain a desired end. Whether the plan succeeded or not it was-no 


part of my purpose to inquire. 
I was also unspeakably mortified to find that the Last Book—for the 


altar of which imagination had reserved her choicest images—the paper 


whereof was compounded of the robes and winding-sheet of genius, the 
ink drawn from the eyes and hearts of the enlightened, while the types 
were as the teeth of famished men—I was grieved to find that this Last 
Book was no other than a vapid tale of modern fashionable life, that had 
been advertised, in one of those paragraphs that float on the surface of 
the daily press, as “‘ The Last Book published by —— during the present 
season!” My indignation at. this discovery broke the spell, and I was 
driven for ever from the Garden of Books; but not before I had taken 
an inventory of every volume I had seen there, with an epitome of the 
examinations they had severally passed at the Gate of pai 4 








THE PHILOSOPHY OF HOPE. 


Things may be well to seem 
That are not well to be! 
And thus hath Fancy’s truest dream 
Been realized to me. 
We deem the distant tide 
A blue and solid ground ; 
We journey to the green hill’s side— 
And thorns are only found. 
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The Philosophy of Hope. 


Is Hope then ever so? 
Or is it as a tree, 
Whereon fresh leaves unwater’d grow 
For those that faded be? 
Sure Hope can never sink, 
But pheenix-like to rise ; , 
Nor wasit meant to fade and shrink 
From philosophic eyes. 
For some have built of glass 
Their ever-during halls, 
And some are crush’d beneath a mass 
Of marble-pillar’d walls. 
And who may hope to sail 
From peril and from snare, 
When earth beneath the foot may fail, 
And bolts are in the air ? 
But Hope the storm can quell 
With a soft and happy tune, 
Or hang December’s frosty cell 
With figures caught from June. 
For as the shepherd sends 
Sweet tunings to his flock, 
And evermore their progress tends 
Along the winding rock ;— 
So cheerful watcheth Hope, 
In sunshine and in rain; 
So guides us o’er a weary slope 
To brooks upon the plain. 
Then wherefore should the sage 
Reward it with a sneer, ° 
Since still upon his splendid page 
It takes no blot from fear ? 
And even unto me, 
Whose hope hath turned to scorn, 
There comes an impulse from the sea, 
A promise from the morn. 
When summer shadows break, 
And gentle winds rejoice, 
From mountain rude—from placid lake, 
There comes a constant voice. 
With a hope and with a pride 
Its music woke of old ; 
And every feeling then replied, 
In tales as fondly told. 
Now illusion aids no more 
The poetry of youth ; 
Yet still, its fabled sweetness o’er, 
It leaves a pensive truth :— 
That tears the sight obscure, 
That sounds the ear betray, 
That nothing ever can allure 
The heart to go astray ! 
Then, Nature, steer me on— 
Thy spirit for my chart; 
And be my hope secured upon 
A firm and open heart. 
And let me, unendowed, 
Peruse thy simple line, 
And boast, amid a city’s crowd, 
My theories are Thine ! 


[ Ave, 
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LETTERS FROM THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 
No. V. 
Painters— Painting. ( Concluded. ) 


Jarvis—An Englishman by birth, who went over to America, with 
no more idea of becoming a portrait painter than you have now, m 
dear P., of becoming a bishop; but being rather hard pushed, and hav- 
ing a notion, from a little that he saw one day of coach-painting, that 
he could manage to make a face if he were paid for it, he began the 
experiment, succeeded very well, and after some twenty or thirty years’ 
practice in the art, has come to be one of the first portrait-painters 
alive. I know of no man who seizes a particular sort of character—that 
of a brother droll, for instance, or a decided humorist—so well as Jar- 
vis. I would not have you understand that he is low, or that he is given 
to caricature. No such thing—I oniy mean to say, that when he meets 
with a fine fellow, as fond of joke, or as much given to oddity, serious or 
profane, as he himself is, that you will be sure to find such a portrait 
as few men alive could produce. Let me give you an idea of Mr. J. 
by two or three little anecdotes ; they will show his character, not only 
as a man, but as a painter of other men—A/s character I say, for you 
see a dash of himself in whatever he does; and show it, I believe, much 
better than pages of description would. He tells a story better than 
any man alive (so far as I know)—not excepting Mathews himself, who 
is indebted to him for a large part of his North American tales, and 
for the best of the whole, “ Uncle Ben;” he is full of humour, brimful 
of it, and for ever on the stretch after it. So much for his temper; now 
tor the anecdotes. 

A dignitary of the church was sitting to him one day; and having 
heard, perhaps, that our painter was not remarkable for orthodoxy, he 
beset him repeatedly on the subject of religion. But Jarvis, who had 
begun to work at the forehead only, and was far enough from the lower 
part of the face, contrived to escape from every attack, by dropping 
the pencil as if he were at work about the lips, whenever the Bishop 
spoke,* and begging him to shut his mouth. For example : The Bishop 
would say—“ What do you think of such and such a matter, Mr. Jar- 
vis?” «Shut your mouth,” Jarvis would reply, dropping the brush to 
the lower part of the visage, as he spoke. In this way he baffled the 
Bishop, who it afterwards.appeared had undertaken to see whether Mr. J. 
was, or was not a believer. 

On some other occasion—he invited a gentleman to dine with him— 
a gentleman, of whose temper I know nothing, but I dare say that he was 
addicted to Byron, blank verse, raw beef-steak, the night-mare, tragedy, 
or something as bad—for when the cloth, a huge white cloth, like a 
winding sheet, was removed, the gentleman saw before him a human 
head in a charger—boiled. 

But enough—Mr. Jarvis I regard as a chief among portrait-painters ; 
and I know of nothing more delightful or encouraging to the youthful 
and ambitious, than a peep at the inside character of an artist, who began 
such a glorious career, of his own head, by imitating coach-painters. 


ee 





* There are two (if no more) Protestant Bishops in America ; and one Archbishop, 
a Catholic.—X, Y. Z. 4 a 
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Harding (a “ Na-tive,” who is with you now) is another of these men—] 
shall give you a sketch of him before I get through ; and Sully—(Th. Sulj 
of whom I spoke in my last—another. Sully was thoughta very stupid 
boy. He began his career with a relation who manufactured minia- 
tures; but having stumbled upon a bit of oil-work by Angelica Kauf. 
man, he threw up the trade of dotting ivory, and took to oil. He would 
sit all day long, and half the night, in a miserable garret, where, to kee 
his feet from freezing, he avas obliged to wrap a blanket about them (not 
being able to afford fire), and was really so ignorant of the very art, for 
the practice of which he is now so distinguished, when he threw up 
miniature painting, that he began his first work in oil with a drying oil 
on tin—or perhaps with sweet oil; for it was quite a discovery to him 
when he met with linseed oil. By the way, I must give you another 
anecdote of him, which, so little did he know his own worth, long after 
he had begun to work for alivelihood, might have been made fatal to his 
self-confidence for ever, if it had been persisted in. Cooper, the trage- 
dian—(an actor, by-the-by, whom you ought now to have on your boards 
—for you have no equal, in several characters, and no superior in a mul- 
titude more. His Virginius, for example—though utterly unlike the 
Virginius of your Macready, is quite of a piece with it)—Well, Cooper 
is a great friend of Sully’s, and is the individual to whom Sully was in- 
debted, when he began his career, for that which has made him what he 
is. Mr. C. had contrived to establish Mr. S. at New York, where Mr. C. 
was a sort of pacha. One day Mr. C. (he is full of such tricks) stepped 
into Sully’s room, where he found his protegé, Mr. S., occupied with a 
—", i x do you like it?” said Sully, with a timid look. “ Very 
» very—but—” “ But what, pray,” said poor Sully, who began 
to be terrified. « Why—to tell you the truth, my dear friend, it ap- 
aren me to be alittle green.” —« Green !”—« Yes, green.” “ Why— 
er eg a Fx Sully penis his pallet, with great anxiety), 
_the ; of green on my pallet—nor can I,” (glancing at the 
picture), “ nor can I perceive any there.”—*« Oh ! it y my mistake, I 
snp say; sand Cooper ; “ don’t give yourself any trouble about it. You 
se by amy I sore ne 1 only spoke at random.” After some 
» Mr. ©. went away ; but as he was leaving the door, another 
ied pe up, who was SOB tosee Sully. «I say, Dick,” said Mr. C., 
are going to see Sully ?”WW<«« a MES oe ¥ 
on a portrait; I wish you oaian the <'d0a'we find him at wore 
: —— rive to say, while you are looking 
at it, that it looks a little greenish, will ie ] ?” 
ter ; just do as I desi h ape ghine’ etd — Why 20 2 oa eee 
win Wk dosn't a ce * ~ sa good fellow ; just ask him, ima serious 
you clear out, ms leave the ti prienem, and then I would have 
“wd _ e rest to me.” It was done—Sully was 
one up. He examined his pallet oe Jour: 
every part of the canvas; every pencil again; every particle of co ~~ 
whether he had an eye for ¢ M pencili—and had already begun to doubt 
after looking at the picture f Te en ee pe eee — 
did see such a vai “he Teas Noe t or two, said, « Well—I never 
plexion—how—” pe seer § etore; did you, Sully ?”—« Such a com- 
—I do not know,” said the st sae, 12 drop through the floor: VAT 
joke by Mr. C.; « only—_; ranger, who had also been put up to the 
I don’t know how ; ere at appears to me a little—a—a—somehow, 
it really looks to me ing 1s the matter with my eyes, I dare say, but 
brush, and was about sigeool — was too much: Sully caught up @ 
the work, when Mr. C. om ht oe question for ever, by dashing it over 
gut his arm. A hearty laugh, and a hearty 
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explanation followed; but, severe as the joke was, it did the painter a 
deal of good, for it encouraged him to rely more upon himself and less 
upon others. 

Pear, Rembrandt—a Pennsylvanian.—There are five or six Peales 
here, every one of whom is an artist in some way or other; but this 
Peale is the chief. There is “old Mr. Peale,” the founder of the 
Philadelphia Museum, who from being a saddler by trade, before he left 
England for America, took to portrait-painting, and pursued it some 
fifty or sixty years. He is yet alive, and one of the best men that 
God ever made, though he will paint portraits with a chisel, marry a 
fifth or sixth wife every few years, and outlive all the rest of the 
world. Then you have James Peale (brother of « old Mr. Peale”), a 
miniature painter of days that are gone by: Raphael Peale, son of “ old 
Mr. Peale,” a very good painter of still life; Titian, another son, quite 
remarkable for the beauty and accuracy of his drawings in natural 
history ;* Anna Peale (a mnece), a very good miniature-painter; and 
Sarah Peale, another nzece, a very good portrait-painter—remarkably 
good, I might say, considering her sex, age, and opportunity. But, 
as I have said before, the chief is Rembrandt Peale (he, too, is a son of 
« old Mr. Peale”), a portrait and historical painter, who has wrought 
wonders in the art, his advantages considered—or disadvantages rather ; 
for he has had no advantages to keep his heart alive since he took 
the field. He is a devotee,t+ and is remarkable for the dignity and sub- 
limity of his heads—for not being able to draw, except on canvass—for 
unheard-of courage in historical painting, and for qualities which, at 
some period or other, must make his country proud of him. N.B. He 
is one of the few painters who have wit enough to alter with a dry brush, 
when people are dissatisfied without reason. 

Les.ie, Charles, R.A.—I need not say much of Mr. L., for is there 
a soul in Great Britain who has not heard his merits talked of (without 
an allusion to his faults, whatever they may be) till a stranger would 
have thought Mr. L. a patron for the age, and all the critics dependent 
upon him for their daily bread? I shall not soon forget his Anne Page— 
nor the fuss that people made about his Sancho before the Duchess: for, 
beautiful as both were, I was disappointed in both, because of the 
uproar that had been made by the newspaper people. His Anne Page 
I like much better than I do the Sancho before the Duchess, although I 
find nobody to agree with me, and although it (Anne Page, I mean) is 
too much after Wilkie’s Highlander (in colouring, I mean), which was 
hung up near it; and being seen a few yards off would have passed for 
the colouring of the same hand. Leslie’s colouring has no smokiness or 
stringiness, and Wilkie’s had both; and their pencilling is about as much 
unlike as any two modes of workmanship could well be; and yet, so alike 
were the two pictures in general treatment, so obviously alike when hung 
up together and viewed from a little distance, that I could not help 
charging Leslie with borrowing a few. Mr. L. is a sort of genteel- 
comedy painter—not very unlike Geoffry Crayon, as Geoffry appears in 
the Sketch Book, not as he appears in the broad rich humour and bold 
caricature of Knicherbocker. Mr. L. is the Geoffry of the brush only 





® Ina late work, “‘ Say’s American Insects,” a work which I hope will be known 
to British Naturalists, Mr. T. Peale’s name appears to a large part of the specimens. 

The work is just published at Philadelphia.—A. B. C. 
t A devotee to his art, I mean.—A. aA 
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‘n matters’ of well-bred pleasantry. He should not have meddled with 

Cervantes—other people may say what they like, but I say that Mr. L, 

is much too well-bred, much too refined, and much too “ Ladylilicraft. 

‘sh” for Cervantes. His portraits are very beautiful—and _ therefore it 

is, that when he escapes into history he must make portraits or nothing, 

But as he cannot hope to find portraits for such cattle as Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza, he, according to my thought, cannot hope to give their 
humour as it should be given; such is my idea. Look at the Lady 

Duchess that people talk so much about. Is there any sort of character 
in the face—any sort of expression? I say there is not; I say itis 
only a portrait—a fine, still portrait; a good one, to be sure, but only a 
portrait after all. To me she tells no part of the story: she neither 
appears to enjoy the joke, nor to understand it. Look at the face’ of 
Sancho—what a job for Leslie! It was too much for him—no, I shoald 
not say that ; for Leslie and Sancho are not of the same breed and never 
will be; I should rather say it was below Leslie, for so it was. L. wants 
breadth of humour, but he has no lack of wit, archness, and roguery. 
He knew this, or if he did not know it, he felt it, and so he put 
Sancho’s head in profile,* a downright evasion of the catastrophe ; the 
fore-finger on the nose, too—the low trick of a low comedian, whose 
humour lurks in his fingers, who believes that gesticulation is drollery. 
If a head of Sancho were to be done by Hogarth or Wilkie, would they 
retreat into profile, think you—in profile and shadow; or would the 

give expression to a face like that of the Squire, by stretching the fore- 
finger alongside o’ the nose? The Negro girl—her visage of genuine 
breadth is admirable. It is worth all the rest of the picture, which for 
elaborate = drawing, and beauty of arrangement, is indeed a 
masterpiece. 

Newron,—also with you, and coupled with Leslie in almost every 
critique of the day; God knows why—for no two persons were 
ever more unlike: Mr. N. being a very indolent, rash, gifted, and 
showy painter, quite remarkable for genius, hurry, and flourish; while 
Mr. L. is remarkable for severe finish, labour, study, and detail. Mr. N. 
is called a “laborious, tolerable painter—a shadow of Leslie,” by one of 
your critics:{ what can be more absurd! I would sooner call him 
i lazy, in-tolerable painter. The critic says, moreover, that Mr. N. 
9 done his best already. It may be so, and I much fear it is 803 
or Mr. N. being very ambitious, and lacking true industry, began 
to talk in his beautiful art before he had begun to reflect ; began to 
wi tae a ey before he had mastered the alphabet. In other 
a en egan to publish pictures before he was able to draw a hand 

* Toot. Speaking of feet, I remember a pair by him, which he 1s 
never tired of playing with and repeating ; they are those of a gitl, 
_ with one foot over the other. One me suppose, from the 
"solute pertinacity with which he sticks to that particular pair of feets 
that he never intended to tr anoth . + bove 
them. N.B—a pair of hand f h er pair—never hoped to get a 
Scott is one of the best thi sare the same. His portrait of Sir Walter 

st things of our age—So I say. I never saw Sit 


7) 





* In the last Sancho, he has hidden the face entire} 


But sucha left eye! it is w : : 
were equal to that one endeae hole face forty ti 


It is y 
t It is not generally known, perhaps, that Leslie was born in London (of American 


parents), and that he has liv 
t In the European hate on NS. No. 1 eee 


y, and only shewn the left eye- 
mes over, unless the whole face 
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W. S., but I'd swear to the likeness now—swear ¢o it, even while others 
were swearing at it.* i 3 

VANDERLYN—a noble artist in the historical department ; half spoilt 
by the French school, in which he studied some years ago and acquired 
a considerable reputation—that workshop of marble painting or painted 
marble—of coloured statuary-—of dramatic sculpture (of actors in marble, 

I mean); of all things that men should avoid, except in drawing. Mr. V. 
was born (I believe) in New York. 

Morse—a young man of great vigour in portraits, and celebrated for 
his free, firm handling. If he were encouraged, he would make a figure 
in historical painting. He was born in Massachusetts, and got a prize 
or two inthe Royal Academy some years ago. He_is now “located” 
here (in New York) ‘“ He shewed me the beginning he had.made of 
La Fayette,” says a brother artist in a letter to me, on the subject of 
yainting here. ‘ It is a striking resemblance, and he will be liberally 
paid—1000 dolls. (200 guineas) is the price the corporation have agreed 
to pay.” You see, my dear P., that na-dzve artists here will soon have 
the reward which men covet—and covet, not so much because they re- 
quire it for their support, as because it proves how they and their art are 
estimated. I speak of a good price—the true reward, after all, for your 
man of genius. But my friend proceeds in the following strain: “ + do 
is designed to shed light and honour on his profession; to the ability 
of a clever artist he joins the manners, feeling, and accomplishments of 
a gentleman. He has been appointed by the Athenzeum of New York to 
give aseries of lectures on painting, and he is now preparing himself for 
the work.” He was a pupil of the late President West. 

Sutty, Robert ;—a mere boy, but a boy of superior genius, nephew 
of Mr. T. Sully. He was born in Virginia (you observe that almost 
every state of the Union has produced a good painter now). If he 
should live ten years, and work as hard as he did when I left him in 
London, he will assuredly be in the foremost rank of his profession. 
He is full of poetry—but so full, that you cannot depend upon his work. 
It may be very fine—it may be execrable. His portrait of Mr. Beloe 
(Secretary of your British Institution), and his portrait of Mr. Northcote, 
are wonderful pictures for a youth like him.—Mr. Northcote says that he 
has never been so well painted before, and that he never shall sit again, 
except for Mr. R. S., who intending the original for the academy at 
Philadelphia, wishes- to-make_a copy before it goes, and finish it from 
life. Stop—I have given you two or three anecdotes already: let me 
give you another, which I would not overlook for my little finger. I 
have it from the best authority—out of his own mouth. Such things 
are delightful and ought to be preserved, even though it be in this way, 
by the head and ears.—Mr. R. S. was employed to paint a portrait for a 
man, who when it was done, declared himself delighted with every part 
of the picture, save and except one shoulder of the coat, which did not 
fit smoothly—I beg his pardon, wasn’t a “ good fit..—“ Excuse me, Sir,” 
said he—“ I never shall forget the mortification I fei} on going to the 
Somerset House exhibition some years ago. The first picture that I saw 
was a picture of His Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, by Sir 





* It may be encouraging for the youthful to know that Leslie’s pictures were rejected 
three years running at Somerset House, and that Newton’s were rejected two years 
running. So I hear—A.B.C. 

_Mr. N. was born a British subject (in British America).—X. Y. Z. 
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Wm. Beechey. It was a capital likeness—capital—never saw a better. 
but, Sir, would you believe it? There was a wrinkle in the coat, Sir— 


just here, Sir—just under the collar—I could not take my eyes off it, Sir, 


a perfect eye-sore—I would rather have given twenty guineas than see 
‘t in such a state "—* Ah,” said Sully, “ ah—why so?”—« Why, Sir, 
every body would naturally ask, who made that coat ?”"-—« Well, and 
what then ?°—‘ Why Sir—I made that coat.”—You !"—“ Yes—I!—] 
made that very coat, Sir.” . 
West, William—(no relation of the late president West, nor of the 
Irish president West); a native Kentuckean, who, after acquiring a 
snug fortune by making portraits in America, started off to Italy, 
where he studied six years with an ardour worthy of his art. He is 
now with you at London, I suppose. You have heard of his portraitof 
Lord Byron—it is rather chalky, not to be compared with some of W.'s 
late pictures, and rather meagre; but, nevertheless, a capital and 
striking picture—and the best likeness, beyond all comparison, that ever 
has been painted or made of Lord B.—Guiccioli, Byron himself, Lady 
C. Lamb, Brunan, Hobhouse, Capt. Medwin—every body—all agree 
that it is not only the best, but the only portrait of Byron (who never 
sat afterwards for a picture). Mr. W. was offered six hundred guineas 
for the portrait in Paris; but, aware of its value to himif he chose to 
make a copy now and then, he refused the offer, and has since made 
a few copies—two or three, I believe, not more, to oblige a friend or two 
—for, like every other man of true genius, he hates copying. It is to 
be engraved, I hear; and I am told that an engraving is under way at 
Paris. Be on your guard ; for I happen to know that Mr. W. has never 
permitted one to be finished from it, although he intends to have one, 
by some artist of determined celebrity at London. Mr. W. is chalky 
and cold, in a few of his late pictures; but I have seen others which 
make me feel sure of his being all that he would wish to be, in portrait 
and history, when he has got rid altogether of the French and modern 
Italian habits, acquired by him lately. He is getting rid of them 
every day now; and was getting more and more reconciled to the 
English school every hour, when I saw him last. 

HARDING, Chester,—a Massachusetts man:* a most powerful head 
one distinguished for solidity and great resemblance in his portraits. 
te has improved wonderfully by his trip to London, and will be sure to 
Improve with every trial in his art, if he should live a hundred years 
angel It is only six or seven years, you know, since he began to 
P airs—preparatory to painting portraits. And so with Sully the 
Aino began about four years ago; but then, he was prepared for 
unable _ avery good notion of drawing. Mr. H. to this hour is 

raw—cannot draw at all; and yet you do not perceive the 


d fi i i rs . o . . 
ig _ eg gin do you readily perceive it in his figures and 


. g has a good story to tell too—I have no doubt of 
— He had been painting a pretty girl, who brought her sister to 
picture. Lord, Mary!” said she, when she saw it, “ why 


didn’t you have blue eyes ?” 
«“ yes ¢ —* Blue eyes, child! n 
Ah, but blue eyes are so much wectlice! hild! why, my eyes are black 





ee 


* He was said to 2d 
two ago, bya ins . : ", OF something worse, in Blackwood, a year or 
of New York for his birth. }s who, in correcting the error, ‘substituted the back parts 
“ Erra-ta”— For her ioaie ne _You have heard of the Dublin editor, who said, 

e Duke of B. read, his Grace the Duchess of B.— 2: Y-2- 
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BowMAN.—I speak of these artists, my dear P., because they have 
been received in England, or in other parts of the old world. r. B. 
‘s another head-maker, of great industry and much cleverness—but 
ignorant of drawing. His notions of colour, too, are horrible: and yet 
[ have seen a picture by him (at Mr. Pettigrew’s) of Mr. Taylor, the 
Platonist, which had the look of an old master’s. It was rude, strong, 
vigorous and peculiar, though caricatured “a few.” Why do young 
painters caricature ? Because they see only that which is most obvious. 
If a mouth be very small, it strikes them with especial force, and they 
make it still smaller: if a nose be too large, they endeavour to express 
that fact, as a body may say, with emphasis, and make it larger. So 
with colours: it is very easy to exaggerate—not easy to avoid exagge- 
ration. There never lived a flesh painter with courage enough to paint 
flesh as he saw it. If you disbelieve me, get a friend to poke his head 
through a hole in the canvas, and you will see what I mean. The 
head will, or it may, if he keeps quiet, pass for a painting—but sucha 
painting! It will appear frightful, so unlike will it be to the painted 
faces—the standard by which natural faces are tried. Let me be well 
understood : I say that no painter dares to represent flesh (or feature, I 
might say) as he sees it; and I say, that when we see a picture painted, 
instead of comparing the flesh of the portrait with the flesh of the 
living head from which it was painted, we compare it with, and try it 
by, the flesh of some other portrait—the work of Reubens, or Van- 
dyke, or Titian, or Reynolds, or Rembrandt.* Guido is nearest na- 
ture in the tone of the flesh, and Vandyke next. As for Titian, 
he never saw, nor will any other man ever see, what is regarded 
as perfect flesh in his work. People degin with pure colours. If you 
peep into the drawing-books and watch-papers that are done at school 
by little bread-and-butter ladies, you find all the cherubs and cupids 
with blue eyes, red lips, and yellow hair—ultra-marine, pure ; carmine, 
pure ; and gamboge, ditto ditto. As they grow older, they learn to 
mix and qualify. Painters being aware of this, and aware too that, 
every day, people who are on the search are able to see new colours in 
every familiar object—colours which they were never able to see in it 
before—learning to see, as another who studies music learns to hear— 
that is, to separate and distinguish—they, the painters aforesaid, soon 
get into a habit of mixing colours, and making short work of whatever 
puzzles them, by producing what is quite sure to puzzle every body 
else. Wherefore, the bad colouring—the unnatural, though rich colour- 
ing of the old masters. Look at the colouring of Wilkie. Being 
puzzled, he puzzles. The reader must apply the remark. 

Enough. I could mention to you some five or six hundred other por- 
trait-painters of America; but I forbear.. They have no engravers, none 
worth a fig; no sculptors; and hardly such a thing as an architect: 
(nor have you, I am afraid, if one is to judge by Carlton-house and 
Regent-street, or the pavilion at Brighton.) 

P.S. I have omitted two or three names which I might as well give 
now ; for, if I take up the subject again, I shall give you a thundering 
epistle on the art, I see plainly. So, here goes, for two or three more, 
in the words of a correspondent, a capital judge of the art :—* I saw 


————ee 





* Just as a new actor, when he does a mad scene, is compared, not with the mad- 
men of this or that hospital, the madmen of nature; but with the madman of this or 
that house, with Mr. Young or Kean, or Macready—the madmen of the stage. —4. B.C. 
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one picture,” says he, “by Mr. IncuaM; he is a. Ireland. | Hig 
conception, I should think, was good ; colouring good ; draws well, but 
finishes so elaborately, and is so fond of affecting strong reflections of 
light among his shadows, that his imitation ot flesh looks too like 
metal or ivory. But the multitude like it, and praise it for high finish, 

« Duntop was intended by nature to be a painter out ef the rank 
and file; but he has taken up the pencil too late in life. The philo. 
sophy of his historical pictures, if I may so use the term, is admirable. 
There is poetry in them too; but he is a feeble draughtsman, and works 
with timidity: if he were twenty, instead of fifty years of age, he 
might yet do wonders.” 

« Do you know much of the south—of the people, and of their cha- 
racter? of their pride, the pride of birth, pride of office, and pride of 
inherited wealth ? The statesman, planter, and lawyer rank there as 
No.-1; the merchant, No 2; and, I believe, the artist, as a sort of 
non-descript, who is tolerated in both classes, without belonging to 
either. You have heard of Frazer (Charles), the old preceptor (in 
drawing) of T. Sutty. Frazer, being high-born, was destined for 
the bar by his injudicious friends, who thereby sacrificed an excellent 
artist to make an indifferent pleader. His own good sense, however, is 
now prevailing, and I trust there is yet time enough left to do some- 
thing creditable to his genius.”—“ Painting, you know, is the talent of 
the Americans, and, even without the aid of encouragement, the market 
is overstocked with candidates.”—« I may mention, though I do not 
personally know, Mr. Wall, of New York, a landscape-painter in water 
colours. He is the author of “ Views on the North River,” which 
have been published in aquatinta; but the engravings do no honour to 
the originals.* This gentleman had either been unknown or much 
neglected for years in the bustling and populous city of New York, 
until an English officer, Capt. Franks, found him out, and made him 
fashionable by purchasing all his works that were to be disposed of: 
now it is difficult to procure a picture of his under fifty dollars (eleven 
guineas). By the way, Doughty’s pictures (Mr. D: is a landscape- 
painter of singular merit) have much attracted the attention of English 
visitors ; and he has received several handsome commissions from some: 
a fact which has no little influence upon the perception of our amateurs. 
He improves, but requires the competition of experienced artists, who 


might provoke him to a better method of seeing nature.” By the by; 
it is wonderful to me that such men do not undertake a copy, a close 
copy of the N 


“te orth American woods and waters, just:as they appear in 
the rich autumn of the new world. The nature of both here is unlike 
a nature in other parts of our earth. Our exhibition this yea 
Rickholt mpm 4 of portraits.. Neagle} is the foremost in excellence. 
tory : ae ne: h; tis§ have sent fourteen or fifteen each from their fac- 
= Sal he ey have the majority of admirers. They are very like and 
Phy cheap.“ Jane Stewart || is talked of as one who is to inherit 

° y +L . 
apne Wi Aine 's not ‘so much as one tolerable engraver of landscape 9 
matters which he did feeiahe ta suffered incredibly by this, in ‘two or three 
were murdered.—X. ¥.7. American edition of Sir W. Scott’s works). They 


+ Neagle, a man of i 
agle, great power 

+ A tinman, who makes ade r 

§ A manufacturer of ditto. 








r in portraits ; bold, free, and full of truth. 
ina “ superior” way. 


. 
Daughter of the celebrated Stewart, already mentioned. 
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much of her father’s power. Four years ago I was in Boston, and saw 
some excellent copies by her; and since that time she has become a 
professional portrait-painter.” 

Kinc—Washington City ; formerly a student of West’s ; a very good 
portrait painter of remarkable industry ; and Inman, (a pupil of omg 
a young man who bids very fair—Of these, and of several others, 
have no time to say a word more. 

I have done with painters and painting now. A.B. 

New York, Jan. 25, 1826. 


P.S. Ihave heard Harding speak very highly of a Mr. Jewett (of 
Kentucky, I believe) ; but I have not been able to see any'of his por- 
traits. Harding is a capital, judge, though, and altogether to be 
depended upon.—A. B. 








PARTED TIMES. 


I threw myself upon the shore 
When Evening glowed along the sea, 
And listened to its ceaseless roar, 
Sounding to me, how mournfully ! 
It made me think of days and men, 
And scenes I ne’er must see again. 


It called from their long-buried sleep, 
Shadows of hours that I had been 
By the white foam of that blue deep— 
What long, long years have rolled between ! 
When Life looked a bright star of bliss, 
Far, very far from world like this. 


I seemed to breathe a living air ; 

I bounded with the breeze along ; 
And every sight was then so fair, 

And Life appeared so bright and strong, 
And Love so sweet, I could not dream 
They all were but a rainbow’s gleam. 


And then the sun set darkly red, 
And in a moment it was night, 

Deep as the gloom that shrouds the head 
Of ong, who oft had seen its light 

Sink in the waters, when, with me, 

Sue gazed upon that summer sea. 


Those waters are unchanged as then ; 
The same sun sinks beneath the wave: 
But I am not the same as when 
I walked with ner, who in the grave 
Beckons me from that dreamless bed, 
To leave the living for the dead. 


O, mournful is the murmuring wave, 
And sad the parting of the sun— 

Yet ’tis a joy such sights to see, 
Recalling, what with Life have done, 

Lost.images to Memory’s eye 

Of the byegone eternity ! 
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FASHIONABLE NOVELS. 


Tue most popular literature at all times will be that of novels, 
They contain matters which suit all tastes; love for the young, adven- 
ture for the romantic, character for the observer of life, conversation 
for the dull, and employment for the idle. There Is no species of 
writing which so easily adopts the common courses of life, or is so natu- 
rally susceptible of the uncommon. Its province is to beguile the 
popular mind by story ; and nothing lends itself to the illusion of story 
more readily than the popular mind. The whole range of human life 
is open to it; and principles which philosophy would reject, and persons 
to which experience has found no likeness—circumstances that have 
never existed, and hazards which neither human wisdom would meet, 
nor human courage could overcome—are alike within the grasp of this 
most potent and comprehensive literature. es 

Its capability is not discoverable from the mere and trivial use of the 
novel; it has higher faculties—perhaps of good, certainly of evil—than 
are to be measured by its display on the shelves of the circulating 
library or on the table of the boudoir. When Rousseau, in the spirit of 
combined malevolence and madness, determined to shake the morality 
of France, his weapon was a novel. When Voltaire struck at the 
throne, his weapon was a novel. When Diderot, D’Alembert, and 
their kindred tribe of blood and guilt, determined on the French revo- 
lution, their force was ‘thrown into a succession of novels. The mine 
was charged, and the first spark found it ready for tremendous ex- 
plosion. 

In England, the same attempt to overthrow the ancient principles of 
the country was made, and the same form was found the only one that 
could be trusted with the hope of public confusion, ‘The crowd of 
novels of the Holcroft and Woolstonecroft school were all impregnated with 
the same materials of public disturbance ; the same scorn of the general 
and natural decencies of society, of allegiance to the state, of moral 
dignity, of fidelity to marriage, of religion, and the whole train of hal- 
lowed and essential duties born of that noblest and most vital of all 
foundations of freedom and virtue. But their effect was only partial : 
England was not yet diseased enough in her intellect to receive the 
dictates of vice and phrenzy for reason and honour; and after a short 
career of corruption the plague was stayed. 

Mrs. Radcliffe’s works now made a new era in novels. She had the 
— et nana of’ genius, originality. No authorship of any 
tm mn — avant from at which had gone before, and none of 
“ The Castle of Denn ul and extensive impression for its season. 
was the work of half’ 0 bad probably suggested her model ; but it 
memory, and alto ny before, and had passed almost out of 
mingling supernatural pat Se SS Baan... A. ee wd 
borrowed from H W ors with the adventures of actual life were 

m Horace Walpole’s little romance, nothing could be more 
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and that still loftier and more indecnje nl. eeety? feats admiration, 
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plans of human passion with an influence of the most imaginative and mind- 
engrossing nature. Those impressions have now passed away, and they 
are incapable of revival. No eye will henceforth follow the progress of 
her stern and sepulchral genius with the straining anxiety and fearful 
suspense that once laid all England under her spell. But it is impossible 
to look over her volumes without gurprise at the vast and varied beauty, 


‘the rich and noble expression, and the solemn and profound power of 


this extraordinary woman’s mind. Her last work, Gaston de Blonde- 
ville, is unworthy of her fame; but it was probably written under cir- 
cumstances of mental depression, fatal to thought. Its publication may 
do honour to the pious homage of her friends, but it does none to their 
regard for her fame. No verdict ought to.be more scrupulously con- 
fined to living action, than that which decides on the honours of author- 
ship. The intense popularity of Mrs. Radcliffe’s writings soon perished. 
Sudden decay is of the nature of all that literature which excites sudden 


‘admiration. The instances of this maxim are many and incontroverti- 


ble. We have seen it in Scott's poetry, in Lewis’s, and in a large 


variety of those exertions of talent, which have for their time been' 


signally attractive. But the Romance of the Forest, the Italian, and 
still more, Udolpho, will be long looked to with the grave admiration of 
those who feel a gratification in examining into the secrets of that 
authorship by which the popular mind is to be especially stirred. The 
interval that followed between the disappearance of this class of novel 
and the rise of any rival in popularity was long, and but feebly filled up 
by the extravagancies of Lewis, and others of his school. A few senti- 
mental novels, from female pens, had an abortive and passing notoriety ; 
and Miss Edgeworth, by her sketches of Irish character, her minute 
observation of peasant life, and her seeming prudence and power of 
advising the young, became partially popular. But the world soon 
grew weary of her cold, laborious, and unnatural style. Her mind was 
altogether mechanical: her world was the nursery at Edgeworthstown. 
Her wisdom was the dry and crippled manufacture of old-maidism and 
governess-ship. How to turn a shilling to the best advantage, or to 
make the most of a pin-case, superseded the knowledge of life; and her 
scheme, which was totally founded on selfishness under the name of 
prudence, and which, under the name of morality, dispensed with the 
influences of religion, was opposed to the common-sense of the people. 
She, too, passed away, and the governess-style was at-an end. She 
now scribbles “ children’s books,” and enlightens the rising generation 
at the rate of sixpence a volume. 

The Scotch novels now started into notice: they had the douhle 
attraction of newness and mystery. By adopting the historic style, the 
author relieved himself from the labour of invention. Characters and 
conversations were already made for him. The facts of his narrative 
were things of history; the names of his personages in general came 
to us with the interest attached to the celebrated actors in the most 
celebrated times. The author availed himself of the proverbial vanity of 
Scotchmen, by making their poor and struggling nation the scene of 
his stories. All nations are fond of talking of their ancestry, and fond 
of this in proportion to their. present eclipse by- the superior wealth, 
litelligence, and power of their neighbours. The Scotch, now a mere 
dependency of England, and known only as furnishing a travelling 
population of rugged and Rett orsape men, for the minor manual, and 
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‘ntellectual labours of the superior people, are remarkable and ridicy. 
lous for this ancestral affectation. The author of those novels, palpably 
a Scotchman, adopted a course which his natural shrewdness ‘must 
have laughed at; but which was an abundant source of his success, 
The defender of the ancient honours of their country, he was hailed by 
every Scotchman as the champion of Scotland ; his works became the 
primer of a people who all write, or pretend to write; and who, write or 
not, puff each other without mercy ; and the propagation of the Scotch 
novels was magnified into a national duty: wid. 

All this is no impeachment of the author’s ability ; it shows his keen- 
ness in taking advantage of circumstances which a feebler observer might 
have overlooked ; but it undoubtedly also shows, that his celebrity has 
been sustained by circumstances peculiarly fortunate. Another source 
of his success isthe singular rapidity with which his works have been ur 
on the public ;—a rapidity yet, in some instances, overrunning the pub- 
lic demand, and soon felt to be injurious to his emolunients. But a third 
source is to be found in one of the tricks of publication, harmless, per- 
haps; in its commencement, but now urged to an extent which stains the 
moral reputation of the man—the denial of the authorship. There is 
nothing more natural in a writer than a reluctance to commit himself 
to the consequences of a disclosure of name; the bitter personality, 
under pretence of criticism, possibly the professional injury, probably the 
disrepute of an unsuccessful performance. There can be no right in 
any reader to demand the name of a writer; but, on the other hand, it 
is an obvious point of honour that this mystery shall be for the purpose 
of actual concealment, not for the beggarly object of exciting curiosity, and 
thereby promoting sale. The artifice becomes more contemptible, if it 
be played off in all the ways that can at once induce the world to inquire, 
and, by baffling the pursuit, still keep up the inquiry. A higher reach 
of reprobation remains, when the author, for the purpose of producing 
the broader stare of the purchaser, voluntarily comes forward to deny 
the fact, and makes himself responsible for a direct and inexcusable 
negative. Yet, under all these charges the author of the Scotch novels, 
whoever he be, has laid himself; and we have at this moment the 
extraordinary sight of Sir Walter Scott, by a public letter denying that 
he is the author, and yet connected with their publishers’ affairs to an 
immense amount, for which no other pretext can be found; and even 


more than this, the publisher openly exhibiting is 
as the donative of this individtel. = te MOS: OF those nove 


After such evidence, all att . As 
and it would be to the c empt at profitable mystery is at an end; 


which has } redit of the parties to abandon a paltry artifice, 
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every forthcoming novel, curiosity lost its stimulant, and taste turned 
away in weariness and exhaustion. It is admitted that the earlier works 
of this author were worthy of patronage ; they exhibited an acquaintance 
with life which, if it were limited to Scotland, was yet life, however repul- 
sive; they had a display of knowledge, perhaps superficial and miscel- 
laneous, but still of considerable extent and singularity ; and their adap- 
tation of historic fact to feigned adventure was occasionally striking and 
effective; but, for some years past, the power had departed from him: 
either the capacity of invention had been worn out, or the style had, by 
its inherent disabilities, broke down under him. A “ historic novel” 
now is a name of burlesque ; no talent could restore it—no vigour could 
“ pluck up its drowned honour by the locks ;” but few attempts have 
been made, and those few have perished at once. The author of the 
Scotch novels may console himself by the consciousness that he has 
closed up one avenue to notoriety upon man ; he has finally and fully 
extinguished historical romance for an age. 

Another style now came forward. This has generally borne the name 
of the “ knife and fork school.” The talent of its authors all ran in one 
way, and that way was the description of what was dined upon, at what- 
ever table they could get leave to approach. An author of this class was 
at once all fastidiousness and all vulgarity ; on his entrance into his unfor- 
tunate entertainer’s house, his first object was to take note of the ser- 
vants’ livery, and set down in his volume the valuable result of his dis- 
covery as to its newness, make, and texture. An ill-made livery was 
not to escape this. keen investigation, and the distinction between the ad- 
ditional arrangement for the day, and the regular establishment, was sure 
to be ascertained, and as sure to be written down in the forthcoming novel. 
Once seated at the dinner-table, the author was in his glory; the thick- 
ness of pie-crusts—the number of knives and forks—accurately distin- 
guishing all that bore only the look of silver from the reality ; the sub- 
stitution of wines; the bourgeois arrangement of the beer glasses, and 
the city pattern of the carpet, were the precious documents which were 
accurately registered for the rapture of the generation to come. This, 
too, perished, or is perishing; and, shortly, the world will be no more 
called to wonder at Mr. A.’s “ drinking porter with his cheese ;” or Mr. 
B.'s “ wearing a blue inside waistcoat, and asking twice for fish.”—Sic 
transit gloria. 

Tremaine, a romance of gentlemanlike life, was among the death- 
blows to this style. The author of this novel still keeps his name con- 
cealed; but the difference between a real wish for concealment and a 
pretended one, is amply shown, if not in the complete secresy of this 
author’s name, yet in the absence of all those cunning attempts to set 
the world upon guessing, which characterized the Scotch novels. _Tre- 
maine is evidently the work of a graceful and accomplished mind. Its 
views of general manners; its familiar dealing with the topics and cir- 
cumstances of opulent life ; its utter absence of all that labour to exhibit 
its knowledge of the polite world which displays the vulgar writer at 
the first glance; its delicate perceptions of the lovely, the picturesque, 
and the true, in both life and nature, place it foremost among the novels 
of our time. Its chief defect is in what the author probably placed its 
strength ; it is crowded with long conversations on religion; not upon 
the principles of Christianity—for there all discussion must be valuable, 
and may be made interesting—but upon the metaphysics of religion, a 
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discussion of abstract points, on which argument is blind, and decision 
beyond all hope. On those points our ignorance has been bafiled from 
all antiquity ; the power of the human mind is made helpless by na. 
tural want of — principle is worn away in disputation without 
and without end. Vag ee 
eeu a novel of general life, followed. It exhibited some amusing 
sketches of scenes familiar to London society; some touches of well- 
known character, and a tolerably sustained tone of good manners: but 
its faults were of an order that prohibit much hope from the author, a 
Mr. Lyster. It is altogether feeble, rambling,‘and ‘sketchy ; evidently 
exerting its best powers on its conversations, they are destitute of the 
force or truth of conversation. The principal character, Trebeck, an 
attempted portrait of Beau Brummell, is a bore—a tiresome, stiff, affected 
bore, with but little of the dexterous phraseology, or even of the clever 
facility of idea, by which that ingenious and contemptible person con- 
trived to make himself the talk of his little day. 

The publisher of those novels, it must be acknowledged, omitted 
none of the usual means of exciting popularity. As Sheridan in the 
“ Critic” says, “ The newspapers seldom agree; but when they do, 
their unanimity is wonderful.” Their unanimity on this publisher's 
productions was miraculous indeed; the same panegyric, in the same 
words, was discoverable in them all at the same moment; and the 
system of anticipatory criticism may be said to have reached its bounds. 
John Bull, for once. agreed from its inmost soul with the Mornmg 
Chronicle, and the Old Times echoed the inspirations of the New. The 
Morning Post adopted the strain; and whether the object of the 
criticism was ponderous quarto or light duodecimo, solemn political 
foolery, or the small-talk of the smallest bluestockingism, the pane- 
gyric was equally abundant, vigorous, and identical. «“ There are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy ;” and 
the causes of this incomparable coincidence are among them. These 
are profound sécrets of literature; the mutual arcana of publishers and 
newspaper editors ; the last matchless evidences, that the interests of all 
the lovers of learning are “ one and indivisible,” from the amount of five 
shillings to as many guineas. 

Lord John Russell, that man of many trades—politician, historian, 
biographer, tragedian, public orator, Whig in general, and Ex-member 
of Parliament, in particular—some time since attempted to pluck a new 
leat’ from Parnassus by a romance. It was small, foreign, feeble, and 
despatched among “ our noble relatives and patriotic partizans in enve- 
~ lenin oo — paper, sealed with an Italian motto, and per- 
ala tales oe o oe The work was worthy of this exquisite- 
Mr. Hobv ea iz 2 a of fashion among those who, 2s 
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has grown disgusted with mankind, and to avoid them has fled to the 
Continent; where, of course, the only inhabitants are sheep and goats, 
and there are no coffee-houses and hotels, gambling-houses and cassinos, 
profligacies and Palais Royals. Fastidiousness, the elegant reason for 
every gross indulgence, usurps the soul of the gentleman. The lady's 
soul is equally occupied; for in her agony of sensibility she marries / 
and sets out for Italy the wife of a rich baronet: but he is a booby, of 
course, and the lady soon reverts to the memory of the departed exqui- 
site. They meet, both equally sad, languid, and interesting ; both 
equally refined, heart-broken, and ready to commit any atrocity they 
happen to like. The lover is wounded by an assassin; the husband 
brings him to his house—for, by the laws of romance, a husband never 
has eyes in his head, nor common sense in his brains. The lady attends 
him, and with her own fair hands salves and cures the wounded hero— 
doubly wounded by her charms. However, both cures are effected 
about the same time; the lovers run off together; and the husband is 
left to reflect upon the awkwardness of a married man’s turning his 
house into an hospital, and having his wife as head doctor. The parties 
are for awhile in uncommon rapture ; all is orange-groves, rural felicity, 
asses’-milk, and the Bay of Naples. At length the lover is compelled 
to return to England for a week; the lady dislikes solitude, and could 
almost endure her husband again; but in her wanderings on the shore, 
she sees a wreck, thinks she sees a corpse, and makes up her mind that 
this corpse can be no other than her lover’s. She faints, and dies in 
childbirth. ‘The lover comes back alive and in high spirits, is shocked, 
kisses, and buries her. ‘Thenceforth all his life is wretched, and to 
insure the absence of all delight, he returns (as well as we can remem- 
ber) to Paris, or some such desperate and solitary place, resolved to 
seduce no more, at least until he can find an opportunity. We hope that 
Lady Normanby is not in the habit of novel reading, or that « Matilda, 
a Tale of the Day,” is carefully locked up from her Ladyship. 

Lord Blessinton, after three years’ travel through Italy, has announced 
his return by a three-volume novel of the “ olden time”—<“ Vavasour ;” 
a volume per year: severe work for the noble writer, but ten-times 
more severe work for the reader. It is our firm conviction, that no man 
living has ever gone through that novel ; that no man living ever will go 
through it, and that no man living ever can. It is, of all the specimens 
of authorship that has met our eyes since Tom Thumb, the most inex- 
plicable, giddy, and unreadable ; it.is worthy of his Lordship, and of no 
other ornament of the peerage above or under ground. The motto 
of the tale should have been from Canning’s Knife-grinder: “ Story! 
Heaven bless you, I have come to tell, Sirs; only last night, a-drinking 
at the Chequers, this poor,” &c. 

The latest performance of the novel press is “* Vivian Grey,” immea- 
surably the most impudent of all feeble things, and of impudent things 
the most feeble ; begot in puppyism, conceived in pertness, and born in 
puffing. Whether the writer was any thing above a collector of intelli- 
gence in servants’-halls and billiard-rooms, no one of course could tell, 
for no one had ever heard his name before ; but the graces of a tavern- 
waiter, and the knowledge of a disbanded butler, are but sorry things, 
after all, to trade upon; and this miserable product of self-sufficiency 
was received with the contempt due to its abortiveness. 
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However, let his obscurity be as profound as It might, he soon became 
conspicuous. Murray, the bookseller, probably anxious to get rid of 
some of his superfluity, listened to the advice of this rising genius, and 
the result of this exquisite wisdom was the starting of the « Representa. 


tive:” Mr. D’Israeli, jun. proposing himself as the editor, and promising, 
in his first essay, to astonish the stupid world with superfine writing, 
“ wit nurtured by champagne,” and elegance communicated by nothing 
less than the soul of dandyism. What this e/egant could make of the 
unfortunate Representative was discovered in two days, and might haye 
been discoverable in two minutes; what he made of unfortunate John 
Murray, the bookseller, is just as palpable. But his reign was short, 
and the paper was put into other hands: yet the public scorn was fixed 
on it already; and nothing is truer than the proverb, that the first folly 
is irrecoverable. 

The next effort of this “ early genius” was to set up a little contem 
tible journal, soliciting subscriptions by the old system of self-praise and 
impertinence. This journal, too, went to the confectioners after a few 
numbers. The public will swallow a good deal of nonsense, but there is 
a limit to its swallow ; it could not take down the “ Journal,” and so it 
rejected it upon the author. 

Our motive for speaking with this sincere scorn of this class of per- 
formance, is our feeling that, if personality should be suffered to run the 
career that it has begun, there is an end to all the honourable purposes 
of literature. Let it be once understood that low virulence and paltry 
sneering make their way to popularity, and there are individuals who 
would strike into that path with all the zeal of vulgar avarice. Of the 
individual in question we personally know nothing; the miserable 
efforts that he has made to force himself into the public talk have failed, 
and we shall probably never have to mention his name again. He 
would, perhaps, make an useful assistant to old D’Israeli in cutting out 
paragraphs to manufacture into some other half-dozen dull volumes, and 
add to the “calamities of authors ;” he is evidently incapable of any 
thing better, and his only chance of escaping perpetual burlesque, is to 
content himself with “ wearing his violet-coloured slippers,” “ slob- 
bering his Italian greyhound,” and sinking suddenly and finally into 


total oblivion. 





EPIGRAM. 


Orpheus, reckless of his life, 
To hell went to be with his wife, 

But many men on earth, no doubt, 
Would go to hell to be without. 
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A DOG-DAY. 


Now the dog-star reigns, and the weather is really what Butler de- 
scribes it—* insulting hot.” Now old ladies, who dare venture a-shop- 
ping, go parasolling their withered perfections along, and entertain a 
decided dread of injuring the immaterial whiteness of their skins, which 
have ceased to be compared to “lilies” and “ snows,” and other son- 
net-like similes, for more than thirty summers; and. now old gentlemen 
look very earnestly at their thermometers, and find that they are within 
a few degrees of self-combustion, or at least of slow suffocation. Now 
dogs go mad, and dowdies go to Margate ; and steam-boats are full, and 
dancing on deck is thought vulgar, and cigars quite unnecessary. Now 

ople who must stay in town crawl along, a caterpillar’s pace, in the 

shade of dead walls, and look half as dead themselves. Now butchers, 
as they pass to noseward, remind you of Dicky Suett—they emit such a 
suety smell; and now butchers’ boys are particularly inveterate against 
blue-bottles, and have not common patience with common flies ; and 
butchers’ dogs dream of gnats, and become excessively snappish. Now 
cooks suffer a daily martyrdom ; and scullion-boys have a bitter time of 
it, and wish they had been born black in the Western Ind, instead of 
being beaten so by the cudgelling cooks of the western end, who are now 
more than ever impatient, hot, angry, and savage. Now Aldermen puff 
and blow like grampusses left ashore, and go about the City, at every 
hundred yards dabbing their foreheads with their white handkerchiefs, 
which are in half an hour wet to the initial corners. Now pump-handles 
are going all daylong, like Captain Sabine’s pendulums vibrating seconds; 
and Aldgate-pump seems as if it had not yet recovered from the late 
panic in the City—there is such a continual run upon it; and now dry 
dogs stand under pumps barking at the handles, in utter helplessness of 
themselves, and look with watering eye at the cooling fluid as it pours 
into pitchers and cans, and think unutterable things of the iron ladle and 
the idle boys, neither of whom offer them a drop. Now firemen, who are 
also watermen, throw off as insufferable their Sun Fire-office jackets, and 
cannot endure to recollect that there ever was such a thing as a house 
on fire; and if you tell them where there is one in the next street, they 
break out into a preparatory perspiration; and now amateurs, who row 
up to Richmond in funnies, find their amusement rather serious and 
sedentary, and think the towing-horses on the Putney shore have a 
much easier time of it, for they work in the shade ; and now those more 
adventurous, who get as far as Twickenham Ayte, make up their minds 
to hate Twickenham all the rest of their lives. Now pedestrians, who 
have a taste for rural delights, and have five miles to walk, die through 
two, and d—n every step of the other three ; and now the good-looking, 
red-faced and white-hatted gentlemen who drive the short stages are 
suspected to meet with many more half-way houses than ordinary ; their 
wit, too, is more than ernie 4 dry. Now table-beer casks become very 
soon on the tilt, to the alarm of stewards and the astonishment of but- 
lers, who wonder how they could possibly have run out so fast. The 
coachman and groom are asked if they can account for it: coachee, who 
comes from the west countree, declares it to be out of his guess; but 
Ned the groom, who comes from Yorkshire, doubts whether it be not 
possible for twenty gallons of table-ale to drink up each other in such dry 
weather! Now publicans use twice their usual quantity of chalk; and 
M.M. New Series.—Vou. Il. No. 8. Y 
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the weekly beer-bill makes the acceptor look as grave at its amount as 
if it was his own funeral expenses ; and now maiden ladies, living on 
small annuities, swallow twice the accustomed quantum of Souchong at 
a sitting. Now fashionables wish in vain that it was not fashionable to be 
seen in Rotten-Row when the sun looks pecpowcnnaey down from the 
heavens; and the haut ton, who meet at midnight in full assemblies, may 
rather be called the hot ton; and now it is as difficult to get a seat in 
the Park as in the Parliament ; and those who do, seem as if they had 
obtained it after many days’ contest, and look as if they expected to be 
chaired as the sitting members for St. James's Mall. Now fat persons 
of both sexes wish they had not indulged so much in the “ good things 
of this life” in the winter months, for which they pay a horrid interest 
during the summer ditto; and much they envy the lean and compar: 

tively cool creatures who move about them without being drowned in 
their own unction, like a goose basted in his own fat ; and now elderly 
genttlenien who wear powder, and wo’n't wear chip hats, are all over 
admirations (1,1 ;1!), periods (.*.*.), and commas (,° 5°») On Coat- 
collars and black waistcoats, from “ the minute drops” of their profuse, 
powdered perspiration. Now a short-sighted person of much conse- 
quence, who pats an iron post on the top, and cries, ‘“ stand out of the 
way, boy!” feels as if he had committed a mistake, and blistered his 
fingers ; and now it is really an East-Indian sort of indulgence to meet an 
old friend who looks coolly on one, and begins not to remember whether 
one’s name is Smith or Simpson; and we cannot resent the cut, the cool- 
ness of the cutter’s assurance is so agreeable—but, on the contrary, feel 
grateful. Now bakers look up from their Tartarian territories, and deem 
the arching heaven over this earth to be a larger sort of oven, in which 
men are baked instead of meats; and now bakers’ men become, if any 
thing, rather more crusty than their crustiest loaves. Now fishmongers 
are observed to be particularly anxious, about dusk, to throw a light upon 
their fish, lest too much darkness should afford an opportunity to their 
mackerel and other “ small deer” to threw a light upon themselves : for 
it is a villanous piece of candour in your stale fish, that they will not 
keep their own secret; and now fishmongers need not boil the blue out 
of lobsters, for if your lobster have any reminiscences of his former 
cool enjoyments whilst a tenant in the deep, he will stew himself into 
the becoming red. Now farmers would not mind subscribing for a 
shower of rain if it were purchasable ; and pathways across fields are 
chapped and gaping ; and cows ruminate in dry ponds, and wish them- 
selves camels (for they can carry a pail of water with them), and look 


= horror at dry fodder, and wishfully at their own milk in the dairy- 
pauls ; and farm-yard dogs cannot bark from drouth ; and ducks waddle 
far and near to discover a 


ditch not quite dry, wi ‘ : 
grown, but cannot find such a duck’s 1 e dry, with duck-weed over 


elas a” "da in melancholy procession, ow “i arte a 
pa —— of hard showers and overflowing brooks, dykes, rivers, 
at Hen eae ntaeed his scythe,” and wishes he could wet himself 
over little hillocks of hay, where it ey nes emble quite promiscuously 
not noticing where they aking; and several Mr. Simpsons, 


ley fell, fall over th ith 

seems quite shocked .. 2 , em; and the elder Miss Smit 

ohina’ caren and cries “ for shame, Serina, Celestina, and Sera- 
you De so vulgar?” but is cut off in the middle of her re- 
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monstrance by a middle-aged Mr. Simpson, who tosses her on to a spare 
haycock, and seems in no hurry to let her rise again, till she is sufficiently 
suffocated with hay and smothered with kisses; and Irish hay-makers seem 
very indignant, but are pacifiable by penny subscriptions for the havoc 
made. Nowa thermometer, if taken into a summer theatre, stands at 
130° during the first piece, and at 160° during the farce, which is no 
joke—and play-goers are to be pitied for their infatuation: and now the 
Tritons and New-river Neptunes, when they plunge into the tank at 
Sadler’s Wells theatre, hiss like so many bars of hot iron thrown out of 
an iron foundry ; and the gods in the gallery cry out “ Throw him over!” 
taking the noise to be the sibilation of a hypercritical one-shilling critic, 
and o’ the instant some harmless innocent individual, Jones or Jenkins, 
is tossed into the pit, to the smashing of one chandelier, and the break- 
ing of two necks which have no connexion with the Swan in Lad-lane : 
wherefore the manager is called for, and Tom Dibdin advances to the 
foot-lights, makes his speech, bows, withdraws as he bows, and plumps 
backwards into the “ real water” for which that theatre is famous, and 
the curtain drops amidst considerable applause. Now the Lyceum 
shrubbery cannot deceive one for a moment into the expectation of cool- 
ness, if one observes the stewed dandies and greens which make up the 
show of that half-price paradise for ‘prentice-boys; and Mr. Arnold, if 
he really wishes to keep his theatre open, instead of introducing Scotch 
and Irish az7s into his operas, would find it more to his interest to intro- 
duce the airs of heaven. Now amateur-laureates, having birth-day odes 
and epithalamia to produce, go mad by dozens; and I, who only at- 
tempted a solitary sonnet yesterday, found myself stuck fast at the thir- 
teenth line, in a profuse perspiration ; and as the twine-merchant passed 
under my window, crying “ Buy a ine, felt inclined to make a bargain 
with him, in imitation of my particular poetical friend, the late Leather-lane 
lyrical, when in similar circumstances of despair; for he, poor fellow, made 
use of that “last /ine of all that ends this woeful tragedy,” in a very unlyri- 
cal manner, and tied himself up by it to his tester, suicidally dying of an 
unfinishable sonnet in the dog-days : an awful warning to all rash rhyme- 
sters not to attempt bringing down a sonnet till September, when sonnets 
are in season, and bring-downable. And now another poet, who begins 
an Ode to the Dog-star somewhat i’ this fashion :— 

What, ho! red dog-star—sultry ranger 

Of summer skies—thou dog in manger, 

That cannot this green world enjoy, 

And those who would dost half destroy— 

Art a volcano, where young comets gorge? 

Or Vulcan’s foundry, where fierce Jove doth forge 

His thunderbolts? or a burning-glass—a hole 

Burning right through this earth, to melt that Pole 

Which Captain Parry finds he cannot pierce, 

With all his skill in naval carte and tierce, 

And make a passage, when he next shall venture, 

Not by the old way, but plump through the centre ? 

Or dost thou mean to burn earth to a cinder, 

And make its firmament’s festoons thy tinder ? 


finds such fiery thoughts “ very tolerable and not to be endured,” and 
that his inkstand and brain are both dry as “ remainder biscuit,” and 
resigns himself to his obscure destiny and the dog-days. 


Y 2 C. W. 
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| } | CASABIANCA. 
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: | ht The boy stood on the butning deck 

We a Whence all but him had fled ; 

1 iit The flame that lit the battle’s wreck, 

SB. Shone round him o’er the dead. 

: i! | Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

WE}: As born to rule the storm ; 

| ih A creature of heroic blood, 

: 1) | | A proud, though child-like form. 

a | ) The flames rolled on—he would not go, 
“hi } Without his Father’s word ; 

| q | That Father, faint in death below, 

 Y »| } His voice no longer heard. 

cf | A He called aloud :—“ say, Father, say 
op | If yet my task is done?” _ 

ag i : He knew not that the chieftain lay 

i j ig Unconscious of his son. 

1 | | “ Speak, Father !”? once again he cried, 
hah} “If I may yet begone! 
ait And ”—but the booming shots replied, 
+. And fast the flames rolled on. 

a | " Upon his brow he felt their breath, 
taal And in his waving hair, 

of 


| And looked from that lone post of death, 
In still, yet brave despair. 


And shouted but once more aloud, 

“My Father! must I stay ?” 
While o’er him fast, through sail and shroud, 
| The wreathing fires made way. 
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They wrapt the ship in splendour wild, 
They caught the flag on high, 

And streamed above the gallant child, 
Like banners in the sky. 


oe, 
frie Dime > 


There came a burst of thunder sound— 
The boy—oh ! where was he ? 

Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea ! 


ale. as 


With mast, and helm, and pennon fair, 
That well had borne their part— 
But the noblest thing which perished there ° 
: Was that young faithful heart ! F. H. 
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* Young Casabianca, a boy about thirteen i i 
years old, son to the Admiral of the Orient, 
eee at his post (in the Battle of the Nile) after the ship had taken fire and all 
the guns had been abandoned, and perished in t 


flames had reached the powder. he explosion of the vessel, when the 
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humours and nerves, that the thing is possible, though doubtless 
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ON THE PROPER USE OF THE EYES. 


«* Quam multi sunt qui, oculis patentibus, nihil vident.” | 


Ir is an odd whim of the philosophers that the nostrils were made for 
taking of snuff; that the bridge of the nose exists for the gestation 
of spectacles ; and that legs were purposely divaricated, that they 
might wear breeches. Much more plausible is the idea that heads*were 
created for hats; seeing that so many people make no other use of that 
part of their person than to employ the hatter. This likewise accords 
with the dictum of that unlucky man, who vowed to heaven that he 
believed, if he had been bred a hatter, men would have taken to being 
born without heads! But of all the absurd applications of the doctrine 
of final causes, none is more extravagant than the notion, so generally 
prevalent, that “eyes were made to see withal.” How men, and wise 
ones, too, should have fallen upon such an error, passes my powers 
of conjecture: for it is quite clear, that if they really looked beyond 
their noses, they could not so have stumbled at the threshold. True it 
is, that the structure of these organs exhibits an admirable adaption of 
parts to optical purposes. The form of the crystalline lens, the density 
of the several humours, the light-absorbing blackness of the pigmentum 
nigrum, the lucid transparency of the cornea, the delicate irritability of 
the iris, and a thousand other coincident phenomena, have been noticed 
by every possible professor of physico-theology, as conspiring to render 
the eye a perfect camera obscura. Yet the good gentlemen entirely 
overlook, that their whole sorites depends upon the reality of the supposed 
function of the optic nerve ; and nobody yet can boast of having caught 
that pulpy membrane in the act of seeing. That the optic nerve sees is 
a mere inference; but what, I pray you, does the subtilest induction 
weigh against matter-of-fact ? and we all know that this same matter-of- 
fact is directly against their hypothesis. On this point I might content 
myself with referring to the conscience of the reader, requesting him 
(with all that deferential solemnity which befits the occasion) to lay his 
heart on his hand,—I mean his hand on his heart,—and declare, on 
the honour of a gentleman, what he thinks on the subject. Were 
the matter put to a general vote, and no corrupt interest should arise to 
convert it into a close borough question, “ the noes” would have it, “all 
Lombard Street to a China orange.” However, as conscience in these 
times is but -a-ticklish commodity, -it may perhaps be best to take 
the onus probandi upon myself, rather than distress a good customer by 
too trying an appeal; and to this end, I shall proceed to state such 
pregnant instances and such cogent reasons as will satisfy the most 
sceptical, that, even in the ordinary affairs of life, few persons really look 
before them, or are at all governed by impressions derived through the 
instrumentality of the eyes. In the first place, then, I shall take leave 
to cite in my behalf the testimony of a proverb, not less remarkable 
for its elegance than for its truth: namely, that “seeing is believing, 
but feeling has no fellow;” a proverb that slaialy indicates how accidental 
and imperfect is the relation of the eye to real knowledge, and that 
teaches, like the miser in the comedy, the superior confidence due to the 
“touch, touch, touch.” Let me, however, not be mistaken. I do not 
wish to be understood as asserting that men do not sometimes see with 
their eyes, since such happens to be the arrangement of membranes, 
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sufficiently rare; all that I pretend is, that if vision really had been in 
the contemplation of nature when she formed that part of the animal 
economy, mankind in general must have seen to some better purpose ; 
and not, in this blessed nineteenth century, still continue groping their 
way, as in the Cimmerian darkness of the ninth. Moreover, had seeing 
been the special destination of the eye, vision surely would have been 
essegtial to the economy of society ; whereas, if there be any weight in 
about one million and a half of the best Birmingham bayonets, nothing 
can be more treasonable, seditious, and dangerous to the best interests of 
social order, than to make any such use of the improperly so called 
« yjsual orbs.” What indeed is a Carbonari, or a Radical, that “ monster 
hated of God and men,” but a sort of political Paul Pry, who, without so 
much as a “hope that he does not intrude,” insists upon seeing whatever 
is going forward in state affairs, and obstinately resists the belief in the 
most vital propositions, when discredited by the testimony of his 
own eyes? This is a terrible habit, and a manifest violation of the 
natural law. Why, in rerum natura, should nota professor be as blind as 
an aulic counsellor? or why should a newspaper editor pretend to see 
more than a peer of the realm? “Here I think be proofs;” but if they 
do not suffice, let the reader look to the natural instincts of the species, 
which lead them to distrust their own eyes, and in every thing that 
respects their dearest interests, to place themselves under the guidance 
of the first mountebank who will undertake to be their leader; always, 
however, preferring the guide who goes widest of common sense, and 
who lies with a hardihood proportionate to the absurdity he broaches. 
What, in the name of heaven, is the whole of society, but a game 
compounded of follow-my-leader, and of blindman’s-buff,* no matter how 
often we bruise our skins and break our noses in the chase ; no sooner 
are we down, than up again and away. Oh! man, man, whimsical and 
inconsistent that thou art, why is it that, while thou thus refusest to trust 
thine own eyes, thou shouldst so pertinaciously insist on thy neighbours 
seeing with none others! 
_ But, leaving these high matters, another convincing proof of the 
important verity under consideration may be drawn from the prevalence 
of opera tubes, spectacles, and spy-glasses, which are all so many mute 
evidences that seeing is at least no function of a man of fashion, or, in 
other words, of a man par excellence. Do we not daily observe that 
when humble merit, or friendship out of favour, is to be passed by unseen, 
the cutter applies his eye to his quizzing glass, and levels it full at the 
person to be cut, for the very purpose of proving to him that the eye 
Conveys no image to the sensorium. Further, if seeing were indeed the 
habit of our nature, would it be possible for statesmen to so frequently 
overlook the real merits of a question, and to lose so much time on 
eenseees Lac tapas Ripa it be possible for the cunningest 
propter vitam aan A € so egregiously their true interests, “ et 
perdere causas ?” The imperfection of the organs 
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of vision is still more clearly illustrated in the frequent trials for 
crim. con., in almost every one of which it appears that the complaining 
husband was incapable of seeing what was immediately before his nosg. 
In fairness, however, it must be stated, that this species of blindness has 
by many philosophers been referred to the mental rather than to the 
human nature of the animal. Again, let me intreat the reader to ask 
himself what he means by “ fine eyes.” He will probably answer, black 
eyes, blue eyes, hazel eyes, or more specifically Jane’s eyes, or Josepbine’s 
eyes, or Nanny’s eyes. If he be poetical, he may say laughing eyes, 
sparkling eyes; “‘ the sleepy eye that speaks the melting soyj;” the 
«eye like Mars to threaten and command; or the “poet's eye in a fine 
phrenzy rolling ;” in short, he may make fifty answers, and it wijll be fifty 
to one that he does not once say “good seeing eyes,” which would be 
the natural reply, if seeing were not a mere episode in the history of the 
organ. Of all the senses, sight is indeed confessedly the most imper- 
fect. The wisest men are often the dupes of appearances ; nay, the very 
formulary by which we express a doubt of reality, is by the term 
“apparently :” all which could never have happened if vision had been 
the end and object of nature in the fabrication of the eye. But 
this luxuriance of proof and instance is painting the lily and gilding 
refined gold; the evidence is perfectly irresistible. But perhaps, 
however, it will be said, if the eyes have not this use, what the d ] 
were they made for ?—and that is a question which, I own it, has puzzled 
me very much. Not that I think a man is obliged to answer every 
impertinent question that indiscretion or fatuity may put. Besides, 
how many objects are there in nature and art for which no use can 
be assigned? What is the use of the Pyramids of Egypt? or the 
columns in front of Carlton House? What is the use of a bishop’s wig ? 
or, if you be a dissenter you may add, of the bishop himself? What is 
the use of a bill in chancery? What is the use of thick ancles? Of 
Sheffield-ware plateaus? Or of gentlemen ushers? Why, in short, 
may not the-eye be a surplus eye in nature, as well asa sixth finger, or a 
horn on the forehead? If every thing useless were taken away, what 
would become of the polished Corinthian capital of society, with all its 
pensions, places, and pluralities? What would become of Waterloo 
Bridge? What of the standing armies of Europe? What of the stage 
doors? or, to come nearer to our subject, did ever anatomist discover 
the use of the male breast, or of the thuroid gland? And, if nature has 
made these organs without an obvious use, why may she not have done 
the same with the eye? This, I confess, is a mystery I never could 
explain to my entire satisfaction ; and I am strongly inclined to think 
that the eye is an organ which does not discharge the same function in 
all men alike, but varies in its uses, according to the temperament, 
disposition, and social position of the individual. Thus, for instance, 
I have found that barristers make much use of the eye in pre 
witnesses into perjury ; especially when they happen to be the “least 
taste in life” askew, or to be armed with huge bushy brows. Among 
the lower order of evangelical divines, the eye is employed as a forcing 
pump to raise the stagnant waters of the soul. Some preachers use them 
as guide posts pointing by the elevation of their whites the road to 
heaven ; while many of their pretty, pouting auditors point with their 
eyes, as Mr. Moore sings, “the other way, the other way. One use 
which is made of the eyes (chiefly by Irish gentlemen), is in butchering 
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‘ candles with pistols. Others chiefly 
the ace of spades, and in snuffing balls. Country ladies use their eye 
loy them in pocketing billiard bails. d bonnets in time of 
Te eeneiiiah tn taking inventories of caps and d turk 
with great effec r in detecting an absent dish, or an ill-trussed turkey, at 
divine service, 0 table. Town ladies use the eye as an amorous tele. 
a friend’s dinner ao} consber pigeon. In the House of Commons, the 
men ¥ . 
— “rs a great help to rising young speakers, in getting over 
Speaker's 7 Tom Starewell’s eye is in constant occupation, re 
their exordium. out of countenance ; and General Hardbottle mig “ as 
ete eye more eye than a mole, since the eee : rs) 
wel ~s bumper (the sole use which he made of . - at 
ene “ of fashion. The use which lovers make of their ana 
er bial: whence Plotinus derives pas from opacis about ile rmtes aa 
ee ens King Pippin.* Some use their eyes principally i 
iiilids are chiefly females. They may be divided none edd hen. 
the sentimentalists, and the extortioners : the nee are o- divaeeds 
° t their ey 
ood husbands ; the latter to conver “4 
inet hedee tate pearls, or to weep themselves into an  howtaee m 
sich and-four, which, it must be aad is son tans coetiniomaad calls 
meena river a I—I might say 
haps the most genera g ‘al f 
some purpose. Per ‘tself. is ‘in-formine the raw material for'as 
hich the eye lends itself, is in forming 7 eigh- 
path . Now, sacle this be applied to our own eid oll aac 
eine it is equally beneficial. To this custom rm aoa sain 
says ‘ damnabitque oculos,” which cannot otherwise 9 ‘Sdldievs vo 
b ‘dhe coarse, but energetic language of the canaille. Pe 
- other occupation for this organ than - 0 tom Se im  Sdevdhiniaalll 
“ eyes right,” “eyes left.” Citizens have usu ly tas 
ae ce “The pe snc torsoallh of the Strand require to keep af vThe 
eran h to their customers mulis. 
their pockets. Shopkeepers have an eye dation, as our boxers 
Americans poach eyes for their mutual accommodation, Rese 
t have an eye to the lengt 
sew them up; and lastly, an essayist must ha ‘th sublect 
his paper, which reminds me that itis time to have done wit « ee pe 
least the wearied reader should discover—« oh, most lame an Pp 


- . 7 e e€ 
conclusion” —that this article is nothing more nor less, than “ all my ey 
and Betty Martin.” 


* As thus :—orzep—nmep—s ™€p—diaper—napkin—nipkin—pipkin—pippin king 
—king Pippin. 





The Choice of the Modern Hercules, or Wealth and Wisdom. 


Give Wealth and Wisdom for a choice, 
The pref’rence then demand ; 

Though all for Wisdom raise the voice, 
Yet few hold out the hand. 


The mind that human nature knows 
This reason well will suit : 

The useful seed while Wisdom sows, 
Tis Wealth that reaps the fruit. 
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HAROUN, THE LONELY MAN OF SHIRAZ, 
(A Persian Tale.) 


Haroun ABOULIM was an honest hard-working basket-maker of the 

renowned city of Shiraz, one of the most splendid cities of Persia; but 
though early as the bee, and industrious as the ant, honest Haroun was 
as poor as a pilgrim, and not half so patient. Wandering in one of his 
daily fits of discontent by a pleasant stream which winds about that 
city, he fell into the usual rumination on the poverty of his estate. 
« Why,” exclaimed he, “should I toil for ever, day and night and night 
and day, and yet want food and comfort, while there are those idle ones 
in Shiraz, who think it too laborious to pour out a precious liquor into 
a golden cup for themselves, and who, having all that they want, enjoy 
nothing that they have? The lazy lord of yonder stately palace of 
a hundred towers, glutted with the gifts of fortune, and crammed with 
the daintiest good things of life, lolls from morn till night on carpets of 
the richest weavings of the Persian loom, and is fattened with flattery 
and the finest fowls, and surrounded by a hundred women, the fairest 
of Circassia, whom he neither loves nor delights, but whose business it 
is to strive to delight him, though they cannot love him. He is fat with 
the choicest foods, and so pursy, that he cannot rise from his cross- 
legged squat without the help of two of his stoutest eunuchs, nor sit 
down again with less help; whilst I am so thin, that two men might 
hardly hold me down to earth in a high wind. A hundred slaves, more 
pliant to his purposes than the lithest willows which I twist into baskets, 
wait on the watch to prevent a single want, whilst I have a thousand 
wants which no one will even notice, much more prevent. They pour 
on his beard the fragrant oils of Ataghan, whilst mine is only moistened 
with my melancholy tears. They waft cool perfumes around his 
chambers, as if the wholesome air of heaven was not sweet enough for 
his most delicate nostrils). They steep him in baths whose waters are 
made voluptuous with essences drawn from the roses of Cashmeer, and 
the lilies of Teflis, and as he reclines in the bath the voices of singers 
please his ear with the soft songs of Mirza; whilst I am compelled 
to perform my sacred ablutions in the common river, with no other 
singing but the nightingale’s, and no richer perfume than that which the 
roses on either bank fling liberally to the open air: these are sweet 
enough, truly, but though they are of the world I have not the world to 
thank for them. These several things serve to prove what I have long 
suspected,” finished the discontented Haroun, “and what indeed our 
greatest philosopher, the divine Sadi, the light of the world, asserted to 
his believing disciples, that though whatever is was to be, yet nothing ts 
as it should be.” 

It was the hour of sunrise, and that once-worshipped god of the 
Persians was then lifting his glorious forehead over the heights of the 
city ; and from every minaret the Mussulman’s bell of prayer called on 
all true believers to rise to their orisons. Haroun heard not the call, but 
he knew the hour, and quieting the murmurs of his mind for a moment, 
he turned eastward, and prostrating himself on his face, worshipped 
i silence and seriousness. the new god—the one god—of whom 
Mahomet was the rophet. His prayers performed, he arose from the 
steen earth, and orgot in devouter thoughts the discontented axiom 
M.M, New Series—Vot, II. No. 8. Z 
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of Sadi the philosopher. Next to his devotions, it is a believin 
Persian’s duty to ablute himself morning and evening. Haroun, who 
was either too much a lover of loneliness, or too sullen to visit the public 
baths, contented himself with the more wholesome waters of the river; 
and stripping his scanty and tattered vestments off, he plunged into the 
stream with so hearty a good-will, that you might have supposed he 
never meant to come up again with a living face to the light. He came 
up again, however, after some moments, and it was easy to perceive, by 
the length of time he had passed under the water, that something 
extraordinary had kept him there longer than was usual, for he came u 
to the surface gasping for breath, and shouting out vehemently, when 
he had caught it again, “« Oh great and good Alla ! what hast thou sent me 
here?” After much struggling, and diving down again and again, he ap- 
peared to be moving some heavy body from the deep water to the shoals 
of the river side, a labour which he very ingeniously performed by strikin 
out backwards with his feet below the wave, his head still being above 
it. After a few moments’ rest, he rolled on to the shore a huge earthern 
jar, such as is used by the merchants of the East to transport their oils 
in from trading-mart to trading-mart. Without waiting to dress himself, 
further than to slip into his loose trowsers and poor pelisse, he began, 
with many sinewy efforts, to rear the ponderous jar, heavier than 
its size might seem to warrant, with the weight ofits contents. Having 
placed it onend, he perceived that its mouth was hermetically sealed: 
he looked about, therefore, for some instrument to break it, and finding 
nothing so capable as a huge stone which had been flung up by the 
tide, he seized it, and lifting it high over his head with both hands, 
dropped it, like the hammer of a smith on his anvil, upon the mouth of 
the jar, which broke in with the blow, and displayed to his staring eyes 
contents more precious than the oil of Tarshish—gold and diamonds! 
Poor Haroun almost shrieked with surprise and with the agitation which 
this sudden gift of fortune’s had struck through all his senses. After 
some delirious moments spent in shouts of joy, in clapping his hands, 
and dancing extravagantly about this precious jar, he threw himself, in 
his delirium, on the ground, and gave praise to Mahomet, who was 
then the best of prophets, for Haroun then was the best of believers. 
Then leaping lightly on his feet, he began to think how he might 


conceal and convey away with secresy his new-found treasures, which 


would else be no sooner found than lost: f his 
mind would ‘allow hima ‘rio cool me ost; but the extravagance 0 


; oment for thought, and all he could 

te is _— = his hands among his gold aa jewels; and now 
seal, and now snatch it off, t saaal 

fondness on his glistening darli See ne 


and cried out, “Oh, Alla! what % ne rafter wets es. 


rmuring wretch was I, to agree with 

ihe. reper Sadi, that though shimmer is was to be, yet othing is 
paints — at And then he fell to dancing again, and hugging the 
vallevs ott arms, as fond as if it had been a fair-eyed girl of the 
Reerits Sn At length, his delirium bein spent, and his joy, 
clenping ‘it <7 oh mee to tears, he sat himself down by'the jar, still 
“Surely I am a. to F arms, and fell into this fantastic rumination. 
name, or, if I did ortune, and never knew Penury but by his hated 
now richer than O hs _ shall be more acquainted with him, for I am 
In riches, I am a ms gold, and brighter than Golconda for diamonds ! 
me companion of kings, for greatness ever follows 
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fortune, and wisdom follows greatness: I am great now, and I shall be 
wise in due season—I can wait till I am served. But greatness cannot 
lie, or sit, or even put his head into low hovels without injury to his 
eatness ; it is therefore highly becoming that I should quit directly my 
wooden hut on the osier isle, and seek for a palace ready erected to 
deposit my greatness in, or else to command that one shall be erected 
fit and proper for my reception. In the mean time I shall be requested 
as a particular favour to take up my abode in the palace of the King ; 
and as I fully purpose not to be proud, and forgetful of my former 
poverty, I may, after some hesitation, consent, and shall merely require 
of him to retire to his hunting-court in the plains, till I have done with it. 
He will of course comply with this moderate and modest proof of the 
confidence he may safely entertain of my high regard for him, and 
I shall live splendidly and feed sumptuously at my leisure. My bread 
will be served to me on platters of silver, my meats in dishes of 
gold, and my sherbet in vases and cups carved out of the onyx; and 
the jasper, and the chrysolite, and a hundred precious stones will enrich 
the brims. My slaves will fear my frown; I shall shew no feeling for 
them, for he who feels for a slave is a slave himself at heart. My 
women, of course, will all love me; they must be handsome, for I am 
handsome, I have every reason to think. I will not indulge incontinent 
appetites, therefore a hundred of the fairest of the fair of Georgia and 
Circassia shall content me; and, with the blessing of Alla, these will 
produce to my bed—say, two hundred sons and daughters, as the olive 
branches of my domestic happiness. The boys will become princes, from 
their extraordinary deserts, as generals, conquerors, and legislators ; and 
the European world, which is but a small part of the world after all, will 
tremble at the name of any one of the race of Aboulim: the girls will 
become empresses, queens, and princesses, from the beauty which they 
will inherit from their father and mothers: more monarchs, and those 
the mightiest of the mighty, will sigh for them than can possibly win 
them, for only the most imperial of emperors and kingly of kings will, 
of course, be successful in their ambitious pretensions to degrade the 
daughters of Aboulim to condescend to sit upon their thrones. The rest 
must wait with becoming resignation till I have begotten a hundred other 
daughters, when they may perhaps, but it is just as it may happen, be 
honoured in their turn, upon their betraying a proper sense of the high 
honour reserved for them. As for the rejected, they may either hang, 
drown, slay, or poison themselves, whichever is most convenient to them ; 
or, if they decline either of those deaths, and can still desire to live 
under the disgrace of my refusal, they have but to resign their several 
thrones, and the father of emperors, the begetter of kings, and the 
filler of thrones, will, in the munificence of his generosity, take care 
that their subjects shall not want sovereigns while there is one of the 
sons of Haroun Aboulim the Sublime unprovided for. I shall live to 
witness all these exceedingly possible circumstances come to pass, and 
shall be the wonder, envy, and admiration of the world. My baskets 
(were they baskets, which I amused my idle hours in making? Yes, I 
think I recollect they were baskets!) my baskets, I say, will be sought 
after by the curious of all parts of the globe, who will prize them 
as highly as they deserve to be estimated, as the rarest and most curious 
of curiosities: nation will war with nation for the possession of one 
of them, and thousands, nay, millions of common lives will be consider- 
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ed a cheap sacrifice, a too moderate price for the purchase. Every 
kingdom in the world will send out ambassadors to do homage to me: 
and the princes and nobles who will come in their trains, will consider 
themselves exceedingly honoured if I condescend to kick my slippers in 
disdain among them. After a hundred years of enjoyment of these 
honours, so unworthy of me, and which, indeed, will come infinitely 
“— of my _ deserts, tired of the feeble endeavours of the world 
to do me sufficient homage, I shall die—(must I die? Is th 
absolute necessity that I should? Yes, I suppose I must die, aleat 
respect to so absurd a custom—an act of conformity which the litt] 
minds of the vulgar world are apt to insist upon from the great aati 
~ my ———— 0 my death, and the thousand cities that 
| for the honour of my birth; but there I shall 
disappoint the avaricious of so high an honour, for I shall leave it as 
strict injunction to the princes my sons, who will at their deaths im : 
it on the kings their sons, who, when they die, will enjom the clea 
a _ pe pee ae a mente — of this world to reign 
Liane i } sses, their wives, to impress upon 
the minds of the young emperors, their sons, the heavy responsibiliegl of 
the duty which will devolve upon them, in confiding to the pri 
their sons, the great secret which their sons’ mn ol 
unguardedly to reveal to their sons, lest their fe NE - 
tn raped disclose the sublime, the important fact, which only their 
st son’s son should publicly declare (the two th d f thi 
mighty mystery being expired), that I was ce tainly. bo eerie 
renowned and then more than ever to b hed cey of Shi ange 
gate re e renowned city of Shiraz, when 
all the other famous cities of the earth will 1 
ts nanohole ing ‘ill console themselves in their 
Salil strtrensbven., “thts arbceorandenine anche caaamamaiina : 
‘t should be,” pher, at whatever is was to be, though nothing is as 
Here his delirious dr 
moment he thought he ended ena raspy“ sree or 
te Tac aetna oad e still lay on the ground encircling 
which was not his, and st rh . a ee ing 
villain, whom he recognized Ms ain I enero rue _ 
bins with.6 dager in one ne a ae river-robber, standing over 
among his gold and jewels Hu whilst the other was thrust wrist-high 
fear-struck ; but recoverins asaeee started, and for a moment looket 
thou here, villain ?’—<« What 1S —_—_ he roared out, “ What dost 
robber roughly ; “art not the callest thou me villain ?” retorted the 
than thou canst carry, whil ou a greater villain, that hast more goid 
to a faquir for hi y, whist I have not a beggarly pi f 
é or his blessing, when I ask j se gold or 
be : one man has every thin d Ss a it should 
atrive to make g, and another nothing. I shall, however: 
Ke a more equal partition of ae ? : 
and shall lighten thee of a of the good things of the world, 
so saying, he began snatchi part of thy share of too much.” And 
them by handfuls i tching up the diamonds and gold hrusti 
in disr _ : s into his pockets. Haroun thi gold, and thrusting 
the sential of his dagger, and dealing him eerie A come 
pe ing by nature strong, and by thi a right-handed blow und 
jemand likes lene a stunned and inesiinnn deel aa ee he 
and not attem sin — the bottom, Haroun lookin ; ‘ait ; we 
diver he mi Mi ng to save him, though bei = at is strugs - 
> he nught, if he had felt so incline, eing an expert swimmer an 
clined ; but the maxim of Sadi, that 
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«whatever is was to be,” deterred him, and so he let the shrieking and 
struggling wretch drown under his very nose, and like a good Mussul- 
man gave Mahomet praise, that so much of his riches had escaped the 
robber’s hand. 

Now it happened, unluckily for the lucky Haroun, that the whole of 
his encounter with the robber had been observed from the opposite shore 
by some of the myrmidons of the law, who, having crossed the river by 
the first bridge, had come round to the spot where Haroun was still 
employed, partly in thanksgivings to Mahomet for his marvellous escape, 
and partly in contrivances how he might best convey away his treasures. 
He had just resolved to carry off as much of them as he could safely 
secrete about him, and then, after sealing up the jar, to roll it back into 
the river again, and daily to visit it till he had emptied it; he had 
filled his pockets, and was about to seal up the jar, when he was seized 
on the sudden by two of the hardest hands he had ever felt, and looking 
round, he saw that he was in the iron gripe of the law. His heart sunk 
within him, and his knees rattled together like dry bones. “ Come, 
come, my honest friend,” said one of them, “as you have just murdered 
aman, and cannot spend these riches between this hour and that when 
the bowstring will be your necklace, we will carry you and your treasures, 
in the King’s name, to the palace of the Cadi, where you will find 
justice, and an executioner of excellent skill in his art, and be thoroughly 
satisfied that every thing is as it should be.” 

There were six of these officers—it was in, vain, therefore, for 
Haroun .to think of remonstrating with them as he had done with the 
robber, so he submitted himself without a blow. Having bound his 
hands behind him, they ordered him to march on before them, which 
he did, casting, however, many a wishful look at the jar, as two or three 
of the stoutest of his guard haled it along. Poor Haroun’s present 
situation contrasted so miserably with the extravagant expectations he 
had indulged in, in his late reverie, that he could not help exclaiming, 
in that tone of melancholy humour which was characteristic of him, 
“Where are the kings my sons, that they suffer Haroun Aboulim the 
Sublime to endure these insults?” The officers hearing this, thought 
him mad from the extreme love of wealth: then they looked at him, and 
thought him too young for a miser: however, they respected his jar and 
its contents very honestly, although Haroun, continually turning round 
to the three lusty fellows who bore it slowly along, seemed to hint at a 
silent suspicion whiclvhe entertained, that they had itching palms. 

At length they reached the palace of the Cadi; and there the medley 
mob of curious citizens who had followed at the heels of the unfortunate 
Haroun became numerous and more numerous. He was proverbial 
among them for his discontented disposition, and for his sullen scorn of 
his poor estate, and the poor companions which poverty makes a man 
intimate with, as if to reconcile him to his own lot, by shewing him the 
lot of others as much neglected by fortune as himself; and now, learning 
that he was seized as a murderer, and that great treasures had been 
found in his keeping, they took care to testify how well they remembered 
his few faults ; and some spat at him, and some threw dirt in his face, and 
others dirtier execrations, till he had reached the very threshold of the 
palace: but honest Haroun heeded not their scoffs, nor did he care 
much for their spittle ; he contented himself with recommending to them 
that they had much better preserve the latter to wet their fingers withal 
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in case they should happen to burn them ; and then discontentedly con. 
soled himself, “ that nothing was as it should be. . 

It was in that day the law of Shiraz, that where one man had killed 
another, he should make all the reparation in his power to the surviyj 
wives and children, if there were any, and it was agreed to by both 
parties—by husbanding the one and fathering the other, so that the 
culprit was condemned to life rather than to death : he had, however, 
the option, whether he preferred the bands of matrimony to the bowstring 
of justice. But if there were neither wives nor children, he was 
strangled forthwith, unless he could produce golden objections to this 
summary proceeding, and these met with the entire approbation of the 
Cadi, who had, in these cases, a particular leaning to the side of mercy, 
and loved very much to see the two scales of justice, one kicking the 
beam with a bowstring rolled up in it, and the other kissing the ground 
with a satisfying consideration of pieces of gold flung promiscuously in 
by no miserly hand. Indeed the Cadi’s love of mercy was well-known, 
and a handsome bribe handsomely, that is, covertly, conveyed, was never 
known to fail in loosening the bowstring at the tightest moment in 
which a reprieve could be of service. It was but the day previous that 
he exhibited this tender failing of his, in the case of a young gentleman 
of good family, who had unfortunately happened to strangle his grand- 
father merely to obtain his handsome grandmother, who happened in this 
particular instance to be a year or two younger than the young gentleman 
himself, instead of being, as is too commonly the case, a- century 
or thereabouts older: he was, however, condemned to the bowstring, 
at the particular intercession of several really venerable grandmothers, 
who thought, very wisely, that an example was necessary in this instance, 
for there was no knowing to what such a crime might lead if it was not 
timely checked ; there were, alas! to the shame of the charity of the 
citizens of Shiraz, some who thought that those old ladies were sinister 
in this recommendation, and that their anxiety for justice arose from 
another feeling—their despair that any young and handsome grandson of 
theirs would ever run the same risk for the same end. 

It was customary to tighten the bowstring about the necks of the 
condemned, whether they were to be strangled or spared, to keep up 
the appearance of justice, lest the poor rascals of which mobs are 
composed should cry out, that the bowstring of the law was not made 
to fit the necks of your rich rascals, which had been a calumny that 
might have made Justice herself to pull the bandage she wears over her 
eyes down over her entire face, to conceal her shame. The fatal string 
was, therefore, duly entwined round the neck of the young gentleman, 
and the word “ to pull” was given, but just as he began to chuckle in the 


throat, and look sanguine in complexion, and to stare blind Justice rather 


anes in the face, the merciful Cadi relented, and cried out, ‘ Pray 
rh vac the young gentleman !”—the two ends of the bowstring 
; eked dropt harmlessly over his shoulders like a tasselled ornament ; 
and the condemned grandson rose on his feet, and, like a polite young 


gentleman as he h 
Cadi; who also rat e made the grand salaam ' of compliment to the 
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r young gentlewoman, doubtless thought it extremely hard that she 
was to lose a husband who was so venerably old, and a lover who was so 
handsomely young, both in one day. The rascal mob murmured at this 
delicate distinction of the Cadi’s, who indignantly ordered the court to 
be cleared, after a dozen of the more obstreperous had been well 
bastinadoed for their impertinence in interrupting the course of justice. 
However, he repaired this seeming dereliction in the same day, for a 
ragged, rascally, poor villain was brought before him, charged with 
stealing, from an incontrollable hunger which the vagabond indulged in, 
part of a cold kid that had been left in the Cadi’s larder; and having 
neither gold, nor friend who had it and was willing to come down with 
it, he was strangled with the utmost punctuality, and the Cadi ate what 
he had left of the kid with the greater relish, that any one should have 
admired it so much as to run his neck into the bowstring for dining 
off it. 

Before this lover of justice and mercy, the trembling and chap-fallen 
Haroun was dragged by the many-armed law. <“ We have brought into 
the presence of the mirror of magistracy, the medium of mercy, the 
mouth of wisdom, the tongue of truth, the sword of severity, and the 
tight string of terror, a singular sort of knave, who has robbed even 
a robber,” said the officers to the Cadi. ‘Robbed him of what?” 
demanded the Cadi. “ Of life,” answered the myrmidons of the law. 
«Bring in the bowstring, and order up the coffee,” commanded the 
magistrate. ‘ But,” urged Haroun, with a whining voice, “this robber, 
whom I have only drowned, my lord the Cadi, would have robbed my 
lord the King !”—* Of what, knave ” roared the Cadi. “Of this jar of 
jewels and gold, which I had commanded him in the King’s name to aid 
and assist me in conveying to the coffers of the muscle of monarchs, the 
pearl of princes, the diamond of dignity, light of the sun and moon, 
goldsmith of the stars, lord of the four-and-twenty umbrellas, parasol of 
Persia, milk of mercy, cream of courtesy, and seat of the five-and- 
twenty fistulas, the princeliest proof of the duration of his sitting on the 
throne of his ancestors (who were the first-made of men), and of the 
length of his reign over Persia, which reigns over all the rest of the 
world,” answered the wily Haroun, who knew well enough that the only 
safe way to play unarmed with power was to smooth down its paws, and 
forget that it had talons. “Oh, if that is the case, let the coffee take 
precedence of the bowstring, and we will in our clemency hear thee 
unfold thy tale,” countermanded the clement Cadi. The coffee was 
brought: « And now, slave, propound the possession of this wealth.” 
Then Haroun told the story of his finding the treasure, and where ; and 
calculating very shrewdly, that a living basket-maker was better than a 
dead one, he made it appear how honestly he meant to serve his lord 
the King in the whole affair, and that his zeal for his rights had been the 
sole cause of the unfortunate death which he had dealt the robber. “I 
could have saved him, as I am a good swimmer,” urged the wary 
Haroun, “but would it have become an honest man and a true subject to 
Save a robber of his King ?”— You are an honest fellow and a brave 
subject, and argue like a wise one, too,” said the Cadi, putting off his 
judicial frown for a judicious smile. “The treasures which you have 
found are undoubtedly the King’s, for they were taken from a river in 
his kingdom: I therefore claim them in the name of the king my 
master,” continued the Cadi, laying his hand upon the mingled heap of 
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diamonds and gold. As he drew it back again, Haroun observed the 
to the Cadi’s hand, being perhaps rather warm and moist, several of the 
diamonds had adhered rather tenaciously, especially in the palm ang 
between the fingers ; but it would ill have become him to observe more 
than this, especially in a minister of justice, whose hands, besides the 
diamonds, held the two ends of the bowstring of strangulation. The 
Cadi, having adjusted his inner robes, which at that moment, from his 
fumbling so much among them, seemed to sit ill upon him, began now 
to make the usual judicial inquiries. “ Had this robber any wives?” 
for no man in Persia who has the courage to wive at all, has the 
prudence to restrict himself to one wife; he must have a plurality of 
wives, or none. “He had, my lord the Cadi,” answered an officer. 
« How many ?”—* Only four,” was the reply.‘ Only four!” exclaimed 
Haroun; “Oh Mahomet! that a thief should be indulged with four 
wives, whilst an honest poor man like myself has not yet been blessed 
with one! But this, among other things, induces me to agree with the 
philosopher Sadi, that < nothing is as it ought to be.’””"—* What children 
had he ?” still further inquired the Cadi. <<‘ Forty, my lord,” replied the 
officer. ‘ You must husband the wives, honest Haroun, and father the 
children,” commanded the Cadi, addressing himself to the astounded 
basket-maker. ‘“ What!” exclaimed he, ‘marry an honest man to the 
four wives of a notorious robber ?”—‘ The better reason,” urged the 
Cadi; “ you may thus make honest women of them.’”—*“ But the young 
rogues, his sons—what can I hope for with forty thieves for my sons? 
I have not forty jars to suffocate them in,” half whimpered he. “ Teach 
them honesty,” counselled the Cadi, as he toyed with the diamond heap, 
and slid his hand under his robes. “Oh Mahomet, this is too much!” 
cried Haroun ; “bring in the bowstring, and shew me the suddenest 
way to Paradise." —“ Tush, tush, man,” soothed the Cadi ; “ the King, in 
consideration of your loyalty and singular honesty, will, in his liberality, 
portion you with a hundred pieces, and you will be rich, which few 
honest men expect to be, if not happy, which no husband with four 
wives hopes to be.” 

At this moment the bowstringers entered. Haroun eyed them 
attentively, and sighed out, “Well, lead me to my fate !”—“ Which 
fate ? inquired the officers; “the string or the wives ?”—“ Is there 
any difference ?” asked Haroun of one of the executioners, who 
happened to be an old acquaintance ; “I ask youas a friend ?” continued 
ae my _—_ face with a face most pathetically perplexed. ‘ There 

, e advised by me,” said the humane strangler; “ the King, 
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with their work as if nothing had happened to their late lord and 
master. The children were at their sports when they were informed of 
their father’s death ; they whooped and gambolled, and continued their 
race after the blue-winged natives of Kashmmeer just as before the 
melancholy tidings, and seemed nothing moved, unless their emotion 
was expressed in their riotous rollings over the grass and over one another. 
«I have four of the most tender-hearted wives in Shiraz, and forty of 
the most filial children that ever blessed a man who was not their father! 
But whatever is was to be, I suppose, and though nothing is as it should 
be, there are many things which might be worse than they are. I 
must be content, and squeeze as much honey out of my lemons as I 
can,” sighed the disconsolate Haroun, as he motioned the officers to 
withdraw: they obeyed, and he was left to his own solitary reflections. 
«“ Well,” mused he, “ with the diamonds I have secreted about me, 
and the hundred pieces I am promised, the husband of the four wives 
and the forty children of a robber is at any rate richer than the single 
basket-maker with no pieces and diamonds. As I am in the pit, I must 
live in it; so my wives, do you hear, jades, prepare a bath and a bed 
for your new lord and master, and I will love you as much as the old one 
to-morrow.” <‘ Ah, my lord,” sighed the four wives with one voice, as 
if by concert-—* My lord!” humphed Haroun, swelling at the title; 
“come, this is an improvement on the poor knave the basket-maker of 
yesterday !”—“ My lord,” continued the women, “if you love us no 
more than our late lord, we should be happier to remain disconsolate 
widows, for he was old.” “ Well, well,” said Haroun, “enough for 
to-morrow is the evil of to-morrow. There, bid the thirty boys, my 
sons, to cease shouting, and the ten girls, my daughters, to hold their 
prattling, that the stranger their father may sleep. But well remem- 
bered, sweet wives—I am hungry as well as weary: what, now, have 
you for supper ? for I will not wink till I am fed.” One of the women 
left the chamber, and in a moment returned with a large silver dish, 
holding, as its contents, a boiled chicken, lying inisled, as it were, 
in a small ocean of the milk of goats thickened with the whitest of rice. 
“ That is a dish fit for the cousin of the sun!” exclaimed the delighted 
Haroun, rubbing his hands with satisfaction, and smacking his lips with 
expectation. His fingers were in the dish in a moment, and in another 
the tenderly-boiled fowl was amputated limb from limb. “ By the mouth 
of Mahomet,” said he, chuckling and choking with hungry haste and 
enjoyment of his savoury meal, “ I cannot help thinking how the old 
rascal, your late husband of this morning, hoped to have relished this 
fine fowl for his supper to-night! and now he is where he cannnot eat— 
and may be eaten, for I'll be sworn the fishes are already nibbling at his 
nose, which was a taking bait for a prince among the fishes, it was so 
rosy and well fed.” As he uttered this conceit he threw himself back- 
wards on his pillows with a fowl-bone in his mouth, half-choking with 
that and his laughter. It was the first time he had laughed for many a 
moon ; and he stretched his sides now till he was glad to hoop them in 
with equal hands, whilst his lungs crowed like a cock’s. The wives 
affected to be hurt at his levity, and looked as disconsolate as widows 
ever appear to be. “And how the old ruffian roared,” continued 
Haroun, “ to be saved from drowning! You would have thought he had 
been the most honest and worthy fellow in Shiraz, instead of being the 
greatest rascal in it—except the Cadi. Had I been in his place in the river, 
M.M. New Series.—Vou. Il. No. 8. 2A 
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and he in mine out of it, I would not have bawled for life with half the 
lungs he used, no, not for a hundred purses added to the hundred and 
fifty he hoped this morning to live long enough to take from their lawful 
owners. But thus it is; your rich rogue loves to live, whilst your poor 
honesty wishes only to die. However, to pay the devil his tribute. 
money, I must confess that the old rascal had a princely taste in women, 
for he has left me four of the handsomest wives that the sun shall see in 
a day’s journey. Come hither, you pretty rogues.” The disconsolate 
widows smiled, and began to cling about him. Haroun kissed them all 
with thorough heartiness, and with a fondness which was new to them. 
This was a promising compliment from a good-looking young fellow, and 
they shewed by their attentions to him how sensible they were of theforce 
of it. « And now, wives, take away the dish, and hand me a kaleoon 
of the best Shiraz, and some sherbet, for I will smoke, drink, and 
ruminate awhile.” These delicacies were brought him ere the words of 
his wish were cold ; and between the sippings of sherbet and the puffings 
of his pipe, he indulged his attentive wives with a few interrupted terms 
of endearment. After some time thus spent, he dismissed them, with 
this command: ‘“ Wives, leave me, for I feel that Iam growing profound." 
The fact was he was growing fuddled. They obeyed ; and knocking out 
the old man’s ashes from the top of the pipe, he finished it with as much 
satisfaction as if he had begun it. “ Well,” ruminated he, “ Time was 
not bald in a day, nor the world made after dinner ofan orange. I 
am not so rich as I was in the morning—but I am richer, ay, and 
happier than I was last night. Give Alla thanks, honest Haroun, for 
you are in favour with fortune: you have four handsome wives, abun- 
dance of fair children which you never had the trouble of begetting, a 
house instead of a hut, a hundred pieces of gold in promise from the 
Cadi, and a hundred or so of diamonds, which you may carry into 
Turkey, under pretence of visiting a rich relation there, and so safely 
dispose of them, and come back with camels laden with merchandize to 
your wives and children, who may yet, under your tuition, seeing as 
they must the worth and wisdom of their father, become princes and 
princesses; and you may yet be renowned throughout the world, for 
converting the sons of a robber into honest and great men.” With 
flattering thoughts such as these, together with sherbet and tobacco, 
he gradually lulled his senses, and after he had stretched himself witha 
yawn and a shudder at its close, he dropt his pipe, which was now out, 
and then himself, on the couch, and was asleep. His wives returned, 
and seeing that he was drowned in a deep slumber, they began to 
examine the superficies of their new lord ; and ashe was a younger and 
: handsomer man than their late lord and tyrant, it was agreed by the 

our voices as one that the exchange was certainly for the better; s0 


aren him up carefully and comfortably, and on tiptoe left the 
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tating, and se asleep when it might. be perceived, by his 
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remotest lands of speculation, cidents of the day, began to wing to the 


, and now he was, in his deceitful dream, 

- wapreane rich as the Ind; and now a king, beloved of his people and 
ieee of the rest of the world; and now he was again the poor 
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from the hurry and contradictions of his dreaming, his fancy flew with 
a more regular wing, and he thought he was lying in a beautiful valley: 
discontented and pining under the ills of life, and wishing for death, 
when a beautiful acacia, against which his back was leaning, began 
sensibly to move, although there was not so much wind in that valley as 
would have flickered the flame of a little lamp; when turning his eyes 
round to behold the occasion of it, he saw, and was wonder-struck, the 
trunk of the tree gradually open, as it had been riven from the head to 
the root by a slow but sharp lightning ; and a beautiful spirit, whom he 
instantly knew, from traditional description, to be one of the better 
genii, stepped forth from its centre, enveloped in a golden-coloured 
glory, that shot around her a thousand separate beams, which in a few 
moments paled into a more silvery light, and at the same time mingled 
its distinct beams, till they melted into a wide and radiant halo, as if 
the moon had fallen from her height in the heavens, but had not lost 
any ray of her beauty or glory. ‘There was a delicious noise of music 
around him, which seemed, to his ear, to arise from the very bosom of 
the earth, through the lips of the violets and roses which grew about 
his feet ; which, although it was night, as he dreamed, yet opened visibly 
and gradually to his eye, as if they had mistaken the light that spread 
among them to be the blaze of the sun; and the waters of the valley, 
which before ran noisily along, seemed to lose their motion, and stood 
in silence, or only slightly stirred under the vibrations of that unearthly 
harmony. Haroun, awed by the presence and the manner of the 
appearing of so fair a vision, had turned himself from his recumbent 
posture, and had bent himself on one knee, keeping his face to the 
green earth, which glittered as if sprinkled with diamonds more numerous 
than the myriad stars of the milky way. And now the good spirit. 
addressed him, the unearthly music meanwhile not altogether ceasing, 
but only subduing itself into a quieter accompaniment of her voice, as 
if it were indeed a part of it. 

“ Arise, Haroun Aboulim, from that posture of lowliness, for thy 
virtues have exalted thee to a place in the favour of the good Genius 
whom I serve, and I am his messenger to thee, bringing thee a know- 
ledge which shall make thee even richer than thy deserts, great as they 
are, would warrant. Know, then, that thou art the son of Haroun 
Schemzeddin,_ the wealthiest diamond-merchant and usurer of the 
East; he who might have bought the world if it had been to be 
purchased, so boundless were his riches; but none knew the extent of 
them save the good spirits, who watch over all, the good and the bad, 
the poor and the rich, for he had amassed too much to confess his 
wealth, though it was suspected. It was in that war which ravaged and 
desolated the beautiful valleys and gorgeous cities of Persia, that thy 
father, fearful lest the rapacious enemy, and his hardly less rapacious 
countrymen, should seize on his great treasures, under the all-concealing 
cloak of night sank his gold and diamonds beneath the waters of the 
stream which refreshes the thirsty of Shiraz, intending, when the dove of 
peace had returned to Persian bowers, to bring them as covertly to the day 
again. But, in the mean time, in the first contest within the walls of the 
city, he was struck to the heart by a death-aimed arrow, and died on the 
Instant, with no word of disclosure on his lips of where his treasures 
lay hidden. Thou wast then an innocent and helpless child, shores 
by the good genii, and had never been owned as his son: for though he 
2A 2 
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was ancient when he died, he had never either wedded, as heaven 
enjoins, nor had he, till thy begetting, indulged in the sin of dalliance, 
which heaven forbids, for his one god was gain; but in an evil hour, 
having indulged with the enemies of Mahomet in forbidden wine, as 
fire begets fire, so sin begat sin; thy mother fell in his way, and, more 
from the love of his gold than the desire of his love, she went to hig 
bed, and thou wast begotten, to be left, after them, a living memorial 
of their dead deeds of sin and shame. Thy mother, however, re 
not the corn she thought she had securely sown, for the old merchant, 
in his more sober hours, saw that the eye of her design looked into his 
coffers, and he cast her off with a wanton’s morning wages—a little gold 
and much loathing. Thou, poor child of sin, wast born in the very 
rising of that moon which set on thy father’s grave, and wast never 
acknowledged for his son, for indeed he never beheld thee, nor did he 
know of thy birth, else perhaps his heart, though locked and sealed 
with avarice, might have opened at beholding the son of his old age, 
and melted to pity of thy innocent helplessness; but it was ordained 
otherwise, and heaven is just and merciful. Thy miserable mother died 
in giving thee life, and thou wast all-deserted, except by the succouring 
hand of the good Providence, who poured the milk of a mother between. 
thy little lips from the bosom of a stranger ; and thus thou wast reared 
to live, and, from an infant, became that goodly tree, when its fruits 
are good, a man. The hardness, and neglect, and poverty of thy 
— thou thyself art acquainted withal, I need not therefore remem- 
er them for thee; but think not they were unobserved, or that they will 
go unrewarded: no, for although the son of sin, thou hast never shewn 
the vices of thy parents, but hast lived soberly, chastely, and honestly 
by the unprofitable sweat of thy brow—not, indeed, without some 
murmurings at thy poor estate, yet still with no wicked impugning of the 
wise will of heaven, which better knows and regulates than man what and 
when it shall give, and when and what it shall take away. ‘This for- 
bearance and these virtues are now to be rewarded. Know, then, that 
the treasure which thou didst this day discover was a parcel only of the 
wealth of thy father, a little part, for under the same wave thou shalt 
find still twenty jars of gold and precious jewels, each one worth a 
monarch’s crown and a king’s ransom.” Haroun, at this news, started 
violently from his couch: but the dream had too fast chained his senses 
to suffer him to awake. The beneficent Being continued. “ Be wise, 


red orK in thy happiness, and be tongueless in thy secrecy. Let 
the king, thy master, enjoy in quietness the treasures he has claimed, 
so shall he not distu 


( rb thee in the possession of the treasures which 
still are thine. These thou wilt bring up from the bosom of the waters 
by night, letting none but the two elder of the boys, now thy children, 
oi secret of their concealment, for these, by a charm I have 
-agedligey their tongues, are made trustworthy, though they were 
a nei A bed pnd hasta honesty might never trust. Be not too prodigal 
not fail to live vine a fortunes, ‘but live wisely, and then thou shalt 
pedi e mer Chi Ac y+ for who that is wise but must understand the 
at Ste rete, So as resolutely to eschew evil. Be a hus- 
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excellent fruits in due season. To their children be more than their 
father, for he would have made them the ministers of evil, but let it be 
thy task to make them the ministers of good ; they are as yet uncor- 
rupted by the sins of their father, being innocently young, and may 
become the olive-branches of thy table, and the examples of the young 
yet unborn. Go now, bring forth a twentieth part of thy treasures ; 
be wise in husbanding them, be wary in concealing them ; be generous, 
above all things, in their use, especially to the poor, whom thou, who 
hast pined with poverty, must naturally pity, knowing what wretches 
suffer in their need. Be not lifted with pride, nor poor with too much 
riches, and thus shalt thou be as great as thou hast ever dreamed to be, 
and as happy as heaven can render thee on earth, and blessed with the 
blessed hereafter. Arise, Haroun, from thy reverent posture, and go 
and be happy thyself, and make the poor and miserable happy !” 

Here the good genius ceased, and Haroun, as he still dreamed, made 
many a holy promise to the strict performance of her will, and arose, 
as he thought, from the ground, and being motioned to depart for his 
home, he touched his forehead reverently with both hands, again bowed 
his face to the earth, and when he lifted his eyes once more to gaze 
upon the beautiful and beneficent Being, she was gone like the dew from 
asun-kissed stone. He started at this so violently that he awoke, and 
on looking about him, beheld that the chamber was illumined by a 
light that did not seem the light of day—it was more beautiful ; 
and he heard audibly a faint hum as of receding music, which died 
gradually away like the last sighs of an expiring perfume. He could 
hardly believe that he had dreamed, but rather imagined that he had 
had audience of the good spirit’s minister where he then lay, and not in 
the valley of his vision. However, whether delusive dream or waking 
certainty, he resolved to examine further into the river, and leaping up 
hastily from his couch, and slipping on his pelisse, slippers, and cap, 
he left the house alone and quietly, and bent his way eagerly to 
the river’s bank, as fast as impatience, that fast-footed mule, could 
carry him. 

It was not yet sunrise, although it was early day, and no one was yet 
abroad. Arrived at the spot of all his hopes, he prostrated himself, 
and breathed a hasty prayer, then stripping himself in a moment, he 
dived like a Pai a to the bottom, where swimming under water 
downward toward the sea, the first object which he met with was the 
dead body of the robber, lying entangled among the weeds. He recol- 
lected the diamonds he had-snatched-from him yesterday, and so deter- 
mined to bring him again up to the light: this was soon done, and he 
dragged him on shore ; the dagger was still fast clutched in one hand, 
and the diamonds in the other. Haroun forced open his death-frozen 
fingers, and extracted the glittering prisoners, and then left him on the 
shore as if newly washed up, with the dagger still pointed in his hand, 
which would confirm the story of his death. He looked with pity on 
him, the terror of the honest and the slayer of the harmless, and 
could hardly forbear shedding a tear over his lifeless body, as terrible in 
death as it was in life. He then plunged again into the stream, and 
explored the bed of it for some time without success, when, just as he 
was beginning to despair, and, wearied with fatigue, had crawled up the 
bank, intending to search no farther, convinced that his dream was all 
a delusion, he beheld, a little lower down, a small golden-scaled fish 
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leap out of the blue waters, and then drop in again, and the next 
instant it was followed by the bursting up of a thousand drops of water 
of a diamond-like lustre and beauty. “ O, excellent spirit!” he ex. 
claimed, “if I understand the true meaning of those indications, the 
golden fish shews me where the gold lies, and the water-drops where the 
diamonds lie darkly buried.” The fish leaped up again, and the water 


sprang up like a fountain, and fell in twice a thousand drops into the. 


very circle which their last agitations had made on the surface of the 
stream. He was now convinced, and leaping in once more, swam to the 
spot marked out for his search by the rippling rings which still widened 
on the surface, and diving down, there beheld, as well as the water 
getting into his eyes would permit him, the twenty jars, standing like'so 
many funeral urns of the ancient dead, side by side in a regular row, as if 
they had been fixed there by some strong-handed power. It was enough, 
he was satisfied—so getting out of the river, he hurried on his few 
garments, and hastened home like one distracted, where arriving, he 
called up his wives, who had not yet shaken off the fingers of sleep from 
their lids ; they heard his call and awoke. “ Be happy, my wives, be 
happy, and bless the gracious and good Alla! for you are the first 
favourites of heaven and all good spirits.” They understood not his 
words nor his wildness ; but nevertheless they seemed happy enough 
that they had lost their cruel late lord and tyrant for a merry and wild 
young fellow. 

“ Call up my children,” commanded Haroun, “for I must see them 
directly, that they may know that they have a father who is a father 
from heaven to them ; call the little rascals my children-chickens hither, 
for I have some crumbs of ¢omfort will make each of their two eyes to 
sparkle with the lustre of four stars, and their lips to tingle with shouting. 
Go, bring them before me, go—I long to embrace the young rogues, 
whilst my heart is overflowing with human kindness for them—ay, and 
for all mankind—go, my dear good wives.” The wives stared and 
wondered, and, what is most extraordinary, though they were inquisi- 
tive, they did not ask a question of Haroun as to the meaning of his 
extravagance. As for him, he dropt from exhaustion on the couch 
which had been his bed in the morning. He seized his kaleoon, and 
attempted to sooth the hubbub of his mind into calmness by its grateful, 

rain-appeasing fumes. At that moment the children entered with 
child-like shyness and awe of their new father ; they were a handsome 


lively nest of young rogues. Haroun’s good-natured eyes assured them 
that they had nothing to fear from him, for they ran over with 
humanity, 

His good-looking and good-humoured face, too, was all over one smile 


of pleasure and satisfaction; and his voice was like a song of love; 50 
that in a few moments he was 
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smotheted by the young urchins f conmen Dy Pci varcenes a 
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~ _ _ over him as he lay on the couch, like so many playful 
dec; edly “4 a, ews the lion. These indications exhibiting, 4 
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old one, he kissed them twenty times 
» and telling the boys that they should become ecitieés and the 
to their breakfast of rice and romping; 
might, he bade his wives array them- 
hey had any, and if not, to com 
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the presence of the silk merchant, that they might be attired as be- 
came the wives of the richest poor man in Shiraz, for they must set 
out for the mosque that morning, to have all the rites which were to 
transfer them to their new lord, duly solemnized, as became a good 
Mussulman. At this news the wives kissed him very kindly on both 
cheeks, and having set a breakfast of fowl and fruit and a pleasant 
liquor before him, they retired to dress themselves as their beauty 
deserved. Ere he had finished his meal they returned, and truly they 
might have graced, by their comeliness, the house of a much greater 
lord than Haroun Aboulim, the basket-maker of Shiraz. 
And now, to sum up the fortunes of Haroun the Lonely Man, now no 
longer so, he honourably and even proudly married the four wives of 
s Abu Benzaddin the robber, adopted their children as his, had many 
sons and daughters of his own by them, and having drawn up the 
twenty jars at cautious intervals of time, he became gradually the 
richest merchant in Persia, and none knew how, unless, as was con- 
jectured, he had been rewarded by some good genius for his patient 
endurance of poverty, and the humane willingness with which he 
submitted to the tender severity of the law, in becoming a kind father 
to the children of Abu Benzaddin. He lived to a good old age, and 
was known to all parts of the trading-world for the rare and exceedin 
worth of the diamonds he dealt in; he acquired the title of “the happy 
man of Shiraz,” instead of his old gloomy title; and the king came 
purposely from Ispahan to visit him, and was wonder-struck at his 
exceeding riches, and happiness, and generosity. His sons became a 
glory to him, for some of them were wiser than most men, and all were 
virtuous; and some became, as his ambitious spirit had dreamed, 
princes, for in their travels through the cities of the East in search of 
adventures, they were beloved by the princesses of the several courts 
at which they were distinguished visitors, both for their prowess and 
handsomeness ; and the daughters either became princesses, or were 
the wives of the richest merchants of the world, and lived as such, for 
splendour and honour. And then Haroun having seen nearly every 
thing accomplished that he had ambitiously desired, died in peace with 
all men, and beloved by all men; is to this day the proudest name and 
example among the merchants of Shiraz; and over his tomb, which is 
constructed of the richest and most costly materials, is still to be seen, 
engraved ona plate of_gold, his dying-words—“ Jt was to be, and it is, 
and every thing is as it should be.” 
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MADRIGAL. 


Qu’avez-vous fait de mon amour, 

Bonheur fatal, funeste jouissance ? 
Etoit-ce pour te perdre, 6 trop malheureux jour ! 
Que je vous attendois avec impatience ? 

Rendez, trompeur, rendez-moi mes désirs, 
Et je vous rendrai vos plaisirs. 
. St. Evremond, tom. i. p. 66. 


Deceitful day, which gave me first 
_ Of Celia’s charms the long-sought treasure : 
Restore my hopes, my fears, my passion— 


9 OF © Twill give thee back thy pleasure. 
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LETTER ABOUT AFFAIRS IN GENERAL, FROM A GENTLEMAN 
IN LONDON TO A GENTLEMAN IN THE COUNTRY, 


Tue elections are over: one hundred and my new members 
have been returned to Parliament: and there is an end, for this time, to 
the six weeks’ saturnalia of riot and rascality, which, once in seyey 

ears, is permitted to afflict our country. There are some pursuits in 
life, and some associations, which, from their very nature, dispose the 
minds of those engaged in them to misanthropy. Medical practitioners 
acquire a strange intimacy—more, I should think, than a pleasant one— 
with the vices of mankind ; and lawyers, who have passed their lives in 
active practice, seldom think romantically of the virtue of their species; 


but of all the departments of worldly affairs, I doubt if there be any in 


which, taken as regards the mass, human nature exhibits itself to such 
entire disadvantage as at an election. 

The broad, and admitted, system of Liz, in the first place—the 
sweeping and transparent HUMBUG that runs through the whole pro- 
ceeding—would be ludicrous—an excellent jest to laugh at—if the grave 
nature of the business did not render levity somewhat indecent. There 
is the “ qualification oath,” to begin with; by which your candidate will 
swear to the bond-fide possession of a property, of which all the world 
shall know that he has no possession, but such as is purely fallacious, and 
colourable. Then comes the septennial cant about “ bribery and corrup- 
tion ;’ and that which is still more impudent, the horror, and depreca- 


tion, and recrimination about “indirect influence,” and “ secret coa- . 


lition,” and <“ illegal manufacture of franchise”—all this absolutely 
coming from the lips of men who are, at the same time, straining the very 
engines so deprecated to the utmost, and whose only real ground of 
apprehension is—each and every one—that he may not be able 
to use them to so much purpose as his antagonist. And then there 
comes the base—the shameless—libellous—low abuse ;—the bloodless 
blackguard squabbles between men from whose rank and state we look 
for better feeling. The merciless tyranny exerted to compel votes, and 
the mean servility employed to solicit them. Then comes the robbery 
and rapacity of “ agents”—rascals, the insolence of whose extortion is a 
greater offence than the pecuniary loss sustained by it! The gullibility 
of the mob, as filthy as its greediness, or even as its ferocity ; and the 
disgust of seeing Englishmen ready for any violence, or any meanness, 
that a debauch of beer or brandy is to repay. And then we have the 
—— of the precious candidate—the man, whose first attributes to 

t him for the post he asks for, should be those of the purest integrity 


ee ey proudest honour ! To see that very man, as it were, courting 
Gnd him fomilie — to every description of personal indignity! To 
inventing fraud! To all. dirty, petty artifice, suborning perjury, 

idiiete be ox by nea him accepting aid to-day from hands which, 
succeed) to mes K 7 shame to touch: and owing his success (if he does 
ask end ve a principles, such as an honourable mind would 
grovelling —like rom employing—It shews something, all this, like a 
nothing)——a hich, OTe petRThe- yore bo seldom lick the dust for 
eiieear -minded man, perfectly disinterested, would hardly care 


“ His whole life.” s 
ber protest the other day, cae? Lheard a newly elected borough mem- 


“ devoted to tl i i i 
woul _ le service of his constituents, 
ould be * too little to repay the boon he owed them!” That very 
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man, every body knew, could not afford to devote one tithe of his « life” 
to any other object than that of riers | and competently earning his 
own fortune. “ From house to house” he should go—« from door to 
door’—returning thanks to those who had “ favoured him” with their 
suffrage. Returning thanks for what? For the liberty of dedicating a 
large portion of his time and labour—of devoting his “ whole life,”—to the 
business of persons for whom, individually, he cared nothing, and who 
were to pay im nothing for his service! For having had leave given to 
take upon himself an arduous, unpaid office ; which, duly and honestly 
administered, must entail great exertion, expense, and anxiety upon him, 
without affording any return of profit or reward! And this was not a 
close borough, but an open, populous town. This is the regular beg- 
garly trash which is talked, and listened to, at elections. Those who 
choose, love to see a (supposed) superior debase himself before them; never 
dreaming that his submission can come from any thing but a conscious- 
ness of their merits; and he who is chosen proves his fitness to support 
the nation’s rights, in exact preportion to the readiness which he evinces 
to give up his own! It is a filthy system that of our election alto- 
gether, though one perhaps which, as happens with a great variety of 
other schemes, it is easier to find fault with than to mend: but, incom- 
parably, between the two offences, if I had to decide which was the 
worst, I should say that the buying of votes did not compromise honesty 
so completely as the begging them. 

For success, the “ begging” and “ buying” arrangements should go 
hand in hand, however—one won’t do without the other ; or, if either is 
omitted, certainly the “buying” is the one that you should stick to. Cob- 
bett “begged” as hard as ever man begged in the world, and bullied ; but 
still he was thrown. out for Preston. And indeed it is a curious proof 
how little real influence our Fleet-street friend has with the country— 
five thousand pounds would ensure him a seat; and yet he is not in Par- 
liament! The Preston defeat is said to have given a heavy blow to the 
“ Register ;’ and I should not at all wonder if that were the case. 
During the time of the election the sale perhaps might be expected to 
fall, because the paper was only a reprint of the reports from the Morn- 
ing Herald; but since Cobbett himself began again, he is evidently 
shaken ; and he felt that he should be so, for he was very loth-and back- 
ward to begin. In fact, events, bad as they are, are doing very little to 
fulfil his prophesies. -- His abuse is-too- coarse, and, what is worse; too 
stale—people are tired of listening to it. And the egotism, which— 
with the best face that he could put upon it—was always a ticklish 
string to harp upon, is destruction now, after this broad exposure, that 
people don’t take him at all at the rate of his own estimation. If he 
persists in the old style—the calling nicknames, and swearing that “ he 
is the only man in the country,” and so forth—nothing can save him 
from being pooh-poohed ;— in fact, the cry has begun already. And yet 
if he lays this down (which he would probably be glad to do), he admits — 
his own defeat ; and then certainly loses (with such people as the Re- 
gister circulates among) three-fourths: of his readers. | 

Cobbett stands just now in a very difficult situation, and one from which 
I should not be surprised if he did not recover. Hunt, who never had a 
chance of being elected in Somersetshire, but who nevertheless hat! the 
tact to bear his disappointment with manliness and good-humour, is a thorn 
in his side, and has writterf a letter (which it would not be easy to answer) 
M.M. New Series.—Vot. II. No. 8. ~ a: 
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charging him openly with fomenting the disturbances in Lancashire, 
the red Renee districts in the North are kept from open om 
chiefly by contribution; the King has sent another thousand 

to the Spital-fields’ weavers ; and at Dumfries a mealman has had 
his bones broken—who seems to have been a sort of person that de. 
served it. 

Agriculture looks up fairly, taking the country through ; though the 
want of rain in May and April has brought the hay harvest to nothing, 
The heat has been excessive during the greater part of the last two 
months; so much so, that ponds and lakes have been evaporating (accord. 
ing to the newspaper calculations) at the rate of near half a cubic inch 
aday. The evaporation of ale and porter, too (in some districts), has 
gone on with extraordinary rapidity during the same period ; so much 
so, that, unless the distress of the population of the manufacturing 
towns should go to balance it, there ought to be a great increase upon the 
article of excise in the next quarter’s revenue. Human beings, too, have 
shewn a disposition to ‘ evaporate,”—no doubt in consequence of the 
extreme dry weather: three persons rose from the surface of the earth 
on Friday night last in a balloon from Vauxhall. ‘ They effected their 
descent ” “ without injury” (except to the fields and gardens) about 
midnight, in the neighbourhood of Richmond. And “ returned imme- 
diately in a post-chaise and four” to the ‘ Royal Gardens !”—where a 
gala on the preceding evening, for the benefit of the Spanish Refugees, 
by the way, produced nothing. 

Theatrical affairs are moving very eccentrically: Mr. Bish has aban- 
doned his contract for Drury Lane, The drawing of the “ last lottery,” 
moreover, (I don’t know whether the two events have any natural 
connexion,) is postponed until the 18th of October. About that time, 
Mr. Price, the American gentleman who has taken the theatre on Mr. 
Bish's lease, will return from New York : where he has proceeded, it is 
said, in search of leading performers. Mr. Bish is lucky upon any terms, 
in having got out of his speculation, for theatrical property is about as 
bad, just now, as any property well can be; how far an American is 
likely to be popular as a purveyor of public amusements in England 


seems rather problematical, but the event of Mr. Price’s first season 
possibly will shew. 


Very few new books ind 


: 


eed in production at present ; and dramatic 
novelties none at all worth mentioning, Ouvrard, the French contractof, 
has published a first volume of his memoirs ; it will not have much im- 
terest except for mere commercial and financial people ;_ but Ouvrard 
seems to have been a bold and successful speculator, and a man of gene 
capacities, At the English Opera-House, a very dull play has been picked 
out of a very dull story—one of the «Tales of the O’Hara.” ; I believe it 

went off well, however, as the minor newspapers say; for audiences 
go on under suffering it, night after night, with admirable patience. 


Ra dlopreateet se . new actor (Mr. Osbaldiston,) made his.ap- 
e ; appre en e <4 WwW t ” } never 
heard any thing about him since. ent off” well too, for I have 


ott aubes of London seem to be very impertinent people ; 1 think 
up out of Bieter ee Into scrapes of late. There were three taken 
maker : vn peg the other day, for being beaten by one shoe- 
said the shoemak rd Mayor threatened to send.them all—where they; 

‘oemaker (probably in virtue of his occupation) ought to be 
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sent—to the éread-mill. But I only mention this to tell you of a new 
coiffeur, of uncommon splendour and pretensions, who has just ap- 
ared in Paris ; and who carries on his trade with an attention to’ pre- 
cision and philosophical principle beyond any thing that had heretofore 
been attempted. A friend of mine met with this artist, whose name is 
Monsieur Téte de Loup, about a fortnight back, under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Arriving from Switzerland in considerable haste, at the 
Hotel de Lillois, he desired the valet of the house, while he unpacked 
his portmanteaus, to send him a hair-dresser; and was surprised, in 
about ten minutes after, to see an extremely well dressed man, of very 
grave demeanour, but a perfect stranger, enter his apartment. His 
first impression was immediately that there had been some informality 
in his passport, and that the visitor was an agent of police. But this 
was not the case ; the Frenchman excused himself when requested to 
sit down ; and intimated—that he came to cut the hair of ‘* Monsieur.” 
“On which,” says my friend, “as he declined sitting down, I sat 
down myself; and being in a hurry, caught up a napkin, and desired 
him to make haste.” But he excused himself again with a low bow; 
and said : “« Pardonnez-moi, Monsieur ; je ne suis que physiognomiste ; je 
vais appeller mon second /” when, opening the door of the chamber again, 
a second barber actually appeared, accoutred in the usual apron and 
jacket, and furnished with the weapons of his trade! The “ physiono- 
mist” then, with great solemnity, took a chair opposite to that of his 
patient,—considered his features attentively for some minutes; and 
turning to his attendant, said: “ Visage de Maro! (Virgil) Maronez, 
Monsieur.” After which he rose from his seat, and quitted the room 
with another profound inclination; leaving my acquaintance in a stupor 
of surprise, from which, but for the commencement of operations by the 
“ second,” he would, I dare say, have continued to this moment. 
Speaking on the subject of surprise, I should observe that the 
breath of all the world has just been taken away, by the publication of 
Lord Grey’s correspondence with Mr. Beaumont, of Northumberland. 
The documents are not such as one can comment upon ; but, as to the 


‘inference which must be drawn from them, there can be no question. 


Mr. Beaumont’s first letter must not only have been written from a 
mad-house, but put into the post at the time of the full moon. 

Speaking of “ barbers” and then of Mr. Beaumont, makes me think 
of “ Mr. Barber Beaumont.” But that is not what I was going to 
observe—I was going to sa something especially concerning “ barbers.” 
I stated last month that Mr. Peter Moore’s wig was the worst wig in 
Christendom. I was wrong; it is not the worst: Mr. Christopher 
Smith’s is the worst. . 

Peeple are making a great fuss just now about the postponement of 
the drawing of “the Last Lottery!” The “ Last Masquerade ” for the 
season takes place at the Opera-House in a few nights. They adver- 
tise these entertainments now by “letters of assignation ” in the papers. 
— The lady in the blue cloak, who was at the Argyll-Rooms or the 
4th inst., is intreated to be at the Opera-House on the 18th. B. will be 
dressed in the character of the Grand Signior, and have a bottle in his 
hand of Wright's champaigne—(which continues to be sold, of the first 
growths, at 63s. a-dozen, for prompt payment, under the Colonnade, &c. 
&c.)” The first specimen of this style appeared in the “ Representative,” 
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and people were scandalized at the supposed immorality. In 
h was as harmless as any of the rest of the paper. faethe 
Our accounts from Manchester, and the weaving districts gen 


get worse and worse every day; and I hear some people affecting ‘ 


trace the distress to a “stagnation of trade” consequent upon the 
«« diminution of the paper currency ;” and to the “want of confidence,’_ 
(preventing orders from being given, &c.)—which exists among commer. 
cial men. This exposition amounts, I think, to the figure that we call 
« humbug.” If a want of confidence to trade be really the cause of the 
overstocked market, some persons—and a great many persons—accus- 
tomed to consume, must be in want of their usual commodities. Now, 
where are these persons who have “ corn and oil,” and are yet uncloth. 
ed and unperfumed for want of well-filled shops, and “ confidence to 
exchange ?” Is the Duke of Devonshire—that Duke who sent to 
France to buy provisions for his Russian voyage—is his Grace without 
hose or breeches ?—let that fact be maintained. 

Now I am on the question of “ France,” and “ provisions,” Wright's 
champaigne is cheap; but there are people who know how to go to work 
to get champaigne cheaper. I called yesterday upon an acquaintance in 
Lincoln’s-Inn, who is to be called to the Bar in a few weeks ; and found 
him making the wine that is to be drank on the occasion, with his own 
hand, and in his own chambers! This is so excellent an idea, that publi- 
city ought to be given to it, for the sake of imitation. Mem. To caution 
my friends not to drink any wine at “ calls” for along time to come— 
but nobody that is worth cautioning ever does drink any. | 

The Globe and Traveller newspaper alarmed me last week, by the an- 
nouncement of “a great sensation,” created by the appearances of Miss 
Forde and a Mr. Lee at the Haymarket theatre. These are dangerous 
eerie be trifling with the public sympathies; but, thank heaven, 
the danger seems to be over !—I don’t see any further observations about 
ber — the shock was only local: I think I have witnessed such 
= ne y before : just operating round Exeter Change, between the 

" sme ee and the Morning Post offices. 
odd an i i i 

puente 1823 Setleickeetactaan rg ce weet on: 
but, right or wrong. you oon “a es. on’t vouch for its truth; 
Thad. When B***#** went the e blackguards say ae eee 
shire, immediately after his father’s. dove the sei sir chaal oavaue 
was a young farmer living about ideal ; rawr , mo ; — bale 
a remarkable personal resemblanc antl ih eb teach Ole 
re e to himself. As he had been abroad 

y years, and was only then just of he k little of the 
tenantry ; but the story struck him dh x de eoerane li 
ustustnniahigisn /hon the it ne took an opportunity of calling 
extraordinary one.” « Tt is ikeness did seem certainly to be a most 
panied B**#**. « I never caw «), ers said Charles L—— who accom- 
age, too, must be as nearly as ne isan way: Ph md pe 
wt is Strange,” returned + st sen e the same as your own !"—* nat 
for such things— Your family are but there are ways of account me 
Was your mother in the habit re a of our’s, I believe, Jenkins 

much of coming to the Castle? ””"—“ Noa, 


Sir,” replied Mr. Jenki 
. Ins; * not m . 2 
Seyther, V hear say, were down at ehay cate pg errr 
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must e : a . 
t excuse us, in cases like this, from publishing names.—ED. 
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The Journal de Perpignan contains an account of a whole family of 
cannibals having been arrested in France: “ Another lamentable result,” 
says the English paper that copies the paragraph, ‘of the high price of 
provisions !” Tome it seems a little absurd, this violent horror of can- 
nibalism. We kill five thousand men, and that is found to be all as it 
should be: we eat only one, and every body cries out “how mon- 
strous!” Besides, I am not at all sure but that man—being the most 

rfect of all animals—must necessarily be the dest to eat ! 

A letter from Bolton, in The Times of the 22d of this month, contains 
some sound practical observations as to the causes of the existing distress ; 
and especially execrates that system of getting up cheap goods—shewy in 
appearance, but perfect trash—for foreign markets, by which present large 
profits have been realized on the part of the speculators, to the lasting 
injury of our commercial reputation, and consequent diminution in the de- 
mand for our manufactures. A great deal of this mischief, too, has arisen, 
there can be no question, from that very “ confidence,” and “ credit,” 
and facility of obtaining “accommodation,” the absence of which is now 
so heavily regretted. But people not actually engaged in trade have 
very little idea of the extent to which this ruious traffic has been car- 
ried. The facts commonly come out in the course of proceedings at 
law ; and chiefly in those mercantile actions which are described in the 
newspapers as “having no public interest.” An account came to be 
adjusted not long since in the Court of King’s Bench, concerning the 
shipment of some colours—house-painters’ colours—to South America ; 
where it was proved that the more costly articles, such as the greens and 
blues, which were invoiced as colours of three and four shillings a pound 
value in England, had been, in reality, such as were not worth more 
than ten-pence or a shilling a pound—and in some instances not worth 
so much! 

Heigh ho! a laxity of true principle, I am afraid, seems to be growing 
upon us in most of the affairs of life The other night, in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. James’s, a gentleman was watching two écarté players, 
and saw that one was cheating the other. Feeling the discovery to be 
a delicate one, he crossed the room to a sporting friend, and asked him 
“what he should do ?”—“ Do?” replied the Achates, who was a man of 
experience, “* Go and Jack him as high as you can.” , 

An evening paper informs us that Colonel Berkeley, and his brother, 
Mr. Augustus herkeley-of course with another “ sensation”—have 
appeared at Cheltenham in the new play ‘“‘ The Knights of the Cross”— 
(taken from Sir Walter Scott’s Tales-of the Crusaders)—at an expense 
of seven hundred pounds in dress and decorations ! ich of the ad- 
mirable amateurs represented the character of “ Coeur de Lion” is not 
stated ; but, what are the peculiar claims of Cheltenham over the rest 
of the world, that it should be blessed to enjoy all this happiness! . Why 
do not the stage-struck great make the Capital the scene of their noble 
emulation, and delight us at Covent Garden or Drury Lane? It isin 
London always, and especially by the galleries, that amateur acting is the 
most justly appreciated. I dare say the managers of either of the patent 
theatres woul let Colonel Berkeley act every night, for a week, for seven 
hundred pounds. 

Talking of theatres, an ingenious writer in the Examiner newspaper 
proposed, last Sunday, that they should be opened in future of a morning 
instead of in the evening! This is, of course, in order that the people 
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may be more certain (when they are open) to be at Jeisu 4 
erm} — would suit the shopkeepers and ead 80 into 
os “rues y t is quite a wonder that it should not have Big 0 
There would be one advantage howev ; | 
plays represented in a mabhaane that phage eee having 
een, lee sy e actors who perform 
ould have a better chance of be be 0 PerlOr aed 
have in the ing sober at that time than 
afternoon. Here has been that v they 
Elliston, assaulting Mr. Poole, the faveo-avtiser) ed See ae 
the penny “ Theatrical Registers ” are rejoici de aseteri Yauxtlht aad 
event. Mr. Elliston will be as well-kn joicing in large letters over the 
a ¥ own at Bow-street, in a little whi 
ger, Lady Barrymore.” But it is | while 
once possessed high talents, an 2 énte od — to see a man who 
gracing his decline of life by vulgar eae ben nad Ce ae 
The same paper (the Examiner) that ewan aes Cae a . 
morning, gives the following important i o go to the play ins 
on :—** Next W ‘ . onologi inf $ 
tiol N ednesday will ie the scetientenpnce pie 
Silisdbeth ‘Fennlag; who was executed ont July:'the neta 
Bailey; under circumstances of oe on July the 26th 1815, at the Old 
chetesiainaslephuelindngs skcied greatest doubt as to her guilt, and 
be something more meant in this universal sympathy.” There must 
writer is canvassing very likely f paragraph than meets the eye. The 
— Calendar. y y for the next vacant editorship of the 
e new tunnel under tl , 
proceeding with every shalt sw from Rotherhithe to Deptford, is 
sunk a shaft of more than «sn tm regye The’ miners have alresiy 
sixty feet farther immediatel on — in depth an Pia ae 
takers are in great spirits, “a ma “m — dof thé rivet: The under- 
* ‘Thus far, into the : ; : pudeid with Richmond, 
etd denraeniainn’ wels of the land = 
Nothing striking in the way of "i tikes eae 
covered ; the dio y of geological curiosity has yet ig 
blu e clay. iggers go on working constantly ehrougih “ie wl slid 
mething is said of Parli 2) was 
before Christmas; in eon lament’s being assembled for a short session, 
counties. Unless a quence of the distress in the manufacturin 
avoided if péuelblent ass of money were to be voted—which will be 
suré,. The foreign com = see what would be gained by such,a mea- 
for the comfort of Mr J yee must come in to a certainty ; and 
“9 the London looters toad Hae, ort, wheat can be brought eve —fit 
f gS a quarter :—which is som hing Tee under six and twenty shil; 
orty! Purchases have act ething below Mr. J—’s six, or ei ht and 
ground into London fi ctually been made of wh y bei 
Elbe our, shipped cl] eat capable of being 
» under twenty shilli pped clear on board, at the mouth of th 
po is one beautiful little Gehea | tee ee 
a “ar ; little bit, 
—— the bit about the « Be owever, in Mr. Jacob’s report—quite 
infested with « C 'parons.” The whol 
the peace! The ounts,” and « Barons,” - e country has been 
quite overpowerin The from all quarters—th and such nobility, sine’ 
public as to the me _Then be it known, th e rush of dignity has been 
where they heer er: importance of these ill at, to insense the English 
late decree—which m, Mr. Jacob has teiabacoltte persons in the plat 
late decree—which ordains, that (in Poland) no perso Shell as Russia's 
» unless his income be « a no person shall assume the 
a-year ;” of « Count,” un- 
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nor of « Prince,” unless he can command 


less he have “£75 a-year ;’ 
« £120!” 

This sort of “ grinning honour” has never been much to our English 
taste. And Mr. Southey, with a seat in Parliament almost forced upon 
him, plainly and mantully declines to sit, upon the ground that his for- 
tune does not permit him conveniently to occupy such a station. I 
think Southey has done wisely; for, with powers ensipaly applied) of 
the highest order, the House of Commons was not the arena upon 
which he would have turned them to account.. If it be true that he has 
quarrelled with the Quarterly Review, they will have need of a 
strong hand to supply his place. Rather a stronger, I think, than they 
will readily know where to meet with. I hope it is a mistake. 

It is curious, however—looking to the reason Mr. Southey gives for 
not sitting in the Parliament—to see how, from time immemorial, the 
quality of poverty seems to have attached itself to what the Provencals 
would have called the gaye professions. A few painters, here and there, 
have had the luck to escape ; but poets and soldiers, through the world, 
have invariably parted it between them. In the * Dialogues des Che- 
minées,” a French work in the style of the ‘ Diable Boiteux”— where the 
chimneys on each side of a narrow street confer upon matters in which 


‘they are concerned, No. 1 is made to complain that there has been no 


fire made in his grate for three months. His proprietor sits and writes 
all day long in the cold :—the proprietor of No.1 is an author. The op 
posite chimney, No. 2, expresses great surprise at this account; as there 
is a fire on his hearth all day long, and yet his proprietor writes inces- 
santly :—but it turns out that this writer, at No. 2, isa forger. Cobbett, 
by the way, who knows something of the matter, seems once or twice to 
have had an opinion, that forgery was more profitable than any other 
style of composition. : 

There are two or three other very odd ideas in that little book—the 
“ Dialogues of the Chimnies.” One flue overhears a plan laid for break- 
ing himself open, to get at money which is supposed to be hidden behind 
him. And a long argument takes place between two others, Nos. 5 and 
6, as to whether witches really do. go up chimnies on broomsticks! upon 
which No.6 protests absolutely that none have ever gone in that way 
up him. The poverty, however, like an heir-loom, has come down te 
poets even to this day. Handsome prices are given for books: but 
Wordsworth and Coleridge would be out-bought by many a chandler. 
Sir Walter Scott did seem once as if he would have been an excep- 
tion: he had made a large sum of money. But the spell was too strong 
upon the tribe to be broken: he has lost it all again. 

The very devil seems, this last month, to have been at work among the 
player people! Mr. Bish has been quarrelling with the Drury Lane pro- 
prietors ; and Mr. Elliston has cumfisticated Mr. Poole; and Mr. Sin- 
clair has brought an action against the managers of Covent Garden. 
And, at last, one of the farthest people we would have looked for to find 
engaged in a quarrel or misdoing—Mr. Velluti, of the Opera-House,— 
has been taken up by the ladies, chorus singers of that establishment, and 
carried before Mr. Dubois, the Commissioner of the Court of Requests, 
It is the vulgarest fallacy in the world to talk of the empire des femmes 
that exists in France; the influence of women in England is stronger 
twenty times over. Signor Velluti’s plea was cast in court by acclama- 
tion, before his agent had time to say a word in his behalf; and if the Sig- 
nor had unhappily been present, and any one of the fair plaintiffs had 
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192 Letter on Affairs in general. Ave. 
sted that he should be hanged, summarily, in a rope ¢ 
of em garters—upon the spot the judge on the bench would: have 
nounced the sentence, and the crowd in the hall would have gone 
which should execute it. ) 
. a an right was in the above dispute I don’t know—and indeed 
that was a point which nobody seemed at all inclined to take the trouble 
to consider ;—but nothing could be more certain than that—let the claim 
be what it might—against fourteen oretors in petticoats, the Signor had 
not the least chance in resisting it. In the end he was adjudged, by 
universal assent, to pay the ladies who summoned him a guinea each— 
the people only regretting that it was not a great deal more. And “ Miss 
Rummins,” who had commanded the female strength on the occasion, 
led her forces off in the direction of the Haymarket, escorted by half 
the idle young fellows in London. : , 
It is confidently affirmed that a gentleman deeply concerned in colonial 
property (but whose name I forbear to mention) has determined, when 
the Slave question comes forward in the next session of Parliament, to call 
upon several members who have distinguished themselves by exposing the 
cruelties and atrocities practised upon the negroes in the West-Indies, to 
explain the consistency of their attendance at the Opera during the season 


now concluding, and the season of last year. For my own part, I say’ 


nothing, because we all know that colonists are wicked, unfeeling 
wretches ; and that they should be allowed to go on mutilating and 
degrading human creatures, for their interest or amusement, is a propo- 
sition not to be talked about with common temper. Si ego hoc _fecissem! 
said the wolf, indeed, when he saw the sheep hanging in the butcher's 
shop ; but that wolf was only a wolf—and, besides, he was a wolf that 
knew nothing at all of the social contract of modern times. People have 
learned better than to suppose, now-a-days, that, because one man steals 
a horse, another may look over a hedge. Besides, there is no parity m 
the two cases; there is as much difference between them ‘as between 
black and white. 


For a striking change of subject—*« Indus” and the «* Pole”—to con- 


clude with, the following paragraph, in a dail r, has excited more 
interest in London than iT the : altered 


for the next six months will do:— 


“ In the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland:a discussion took place, 00 
Tuesday last, relative to Gretna-Green marriages. ‘The strongest disapprobation was 
expressed of the county magistrates, or borough justices, who allowed them to be 
attested in their presence, and a committee was appointed to inquire into the best 
means of preventing them. Should this committee succeed, fewer post-chaises-and-four 


will drive to the North with heiresses and boarding-school girls.”* 
This 18 a matter too serious to be agitated in the last page of a letter; 
but it demands immediate attention, and I shall certainly discuss it 1n my 


next. It is an attempt, on the part of thos ut 
e who have got money; to © 
away the best chance of those A 6 y 


" who have it to get; and the whole “ inge 
sisotle erst of on isin mH to aawes in opposing it. Here are 
for the good of their families 7 le rich, and getting themselves dam 


: What is t hters an 
nieces they take so much 0 become of the daug 
a 


) pains for? because it is useless to expect that 

Aetbearn (of himself) can ever get rid of money ; and he weld only 
ech Ge torn if he were to attempt it. Even as Jethro spake 
thine th o. should say, in pure charity, to.such a man, “ Verily, the 
§ that thou doest is too hard for thee: choose out men that may 
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Statistics. —The following table will shew 
the state of the population in Holland 


during six successive years : 


In 1820. . 5,642,552 | In 1823... 5,838,123 
]821.. 5,692,323 1824. . 5,913,526 
1822. . 5,767,038 1825. . 5,992,666 


The ratio of the deaths is about 1 to 44, 
while in France it is 1 to 39. The pro- 
portion of births to the population was | to 
27 in France, in 1824, and consequently 
the proportion of the deaths to the births 
was as 27 to 44. The constant ratio of 
male to female births holds good in Bel- 
gium as elsewhere, and is nearly the same 
as in this country: the ratio is },000 to 
950; in England it is 1,000 to 947; in 
France 1,000 to 937; and in Naples 1,000 
to 955. This proportion, of which the 
cause will in all probability for ever be 
unknown, is not less remarkable for its 
singularity than for its constancy.” —Rev. 
Encyc. 

Africa.—Mr. Shaler, who resided for 
ten years at Algiers as consul for America, 
has furnished some particulars regarding the 
languages of Africa, which, to every scholar 
and antiquarian, must be replete with inte- 
rest. In the north of Africa there is a 
tribe denominated Kabyles, or Berebers, 
whose language, called the Showiah, has, 
as far as has been discovered, no resem- 
blance to those spoken by the other tribes, 
and which there are many reasons to be- 
lieve is of great antiquity; it is supposed 
to be identified with that of the Tuarics, 
who inhabit the interior parts of Libya to 
the borders of Egypt. Should this po- 
sition prove correct, and there are strong 
grounds for sustaining it, the Tuarics and 
Kabyles must be considered people of the 
same origin; that is, the same people and 
the same language prevail throughout the 
whole northern range of Africa, from the 
Atlantic to Egypt: and this people and 
language show marked peculiarities which 
distinguish them from any other now 
known; their origin, therefore, becomes 
@ very curious subject of inquiry. Mr. 
Shaler’s opinion (and he supports it by 
considerations not easily to be shaken) is, 
that the Showiah is a language of greater 
antiquity than any other spoken in'Northern 
Africa. It is remarkable, that every trace 
of the Roman language appears to have 
been eradicated by the Saracen conquest ; 
nor has it been discovered that the language 
i question has any analogy to the Persic 
orthe Arabic, and of course it must have 
heen formed before the introduction of those 
tongues into Africa; and there appears to 

nothing unreasonable in believing that . 
the Tuarics are an original unconquered 
People, and the depository of an ancient 
language, which being identified with that 
M.M. New Series.—Vor, II. No. 8. 
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of the Kabyles, the Showiah, naturally leads 
to the conclusion, that it is one of the most 
ancient in the world, which has withstood 
and survived the conquests of the Cartha- 
ginians, the Romans, the Vandals, and the 

Arabs. 

Cotton-seed Gas.—From some experi- 
ments made by Professor Olmsted, it seems 
probable that the cotton seed, which con- 
stitutes by weight nearly three-fourths of 
the entire cotton crop, and which in most 
of the cotton districts of America has hi- 
therto been neglected as useless, will be 
employed as an eligible substance for gas- 
lights. The gas is easily and abundantly 
obtained from this seed, and affords a degree 
of illumination quite equal to that of the 
oil gas, of which indeed it is only a variety, 
and superior to most varieties of the bitu- 
minous coals. It is inferior to the pure 
olefiant gas; and this is the fact with the 
inflammable gases obtained from perhaps 
every substance, except alcohol decomposed 
by sulphuric acid. The kernel of the hic- 
kory-nut comes the nearest to the olefiant, 
and is but little inferior ; the quality of the 
gas is considzrably debased by using. te 
entire nut, the woody covering of which 
affords a gas which burns with a paler 
flame. A pound of seed yields 16,288 cubic 
inches, or more than a hogshead of the gas. 
The quantity of seed annually produced in 
the United States, above what is required 
for replanting, would afford 2,827,500,000 
cubic feet of illuminating gas; but little, if 
at all inferior to that produced directly from 
oil.— Silliman’s Journal. 

Longevity of Animals.— Professor Schultze, 
of Gottingen, has published some very cu- 
rious experiments upon the existence of 
cercerie ephemere, and has added some 
facts relative to the duration of life in other 
animals. Birds are the shortest-lived of 
all vertebrated animals; yet he relates that 


- a parrot, which in 1633 was brought from 


Italy into France, was living in 1743, conse- 
quently more than 110 years old. A not 
less remarkable instance of longevity is also 
adduced: in 1497 a fish was taken in 
a reservoir at Kayserslauten, which had 
been placed there 267 years before, which 
was proved by a copper ring fastened round 
the head of the fish. Bouffon considers that 
whales reach the enormous age of 1,000 
years: this is a mere hypothesis. 
Philology. —The Italian language is par- 
ticularly admired for its harmonious soft- 
ness—that nearly every final letter should 
be a vowel was made by Voltairea subject 
of reproach. Had the philosopher of Fer- 
ney been alive at the present day, he would 
not perhaps have failed to institute a com- 
parison between this “emasculated tongue,’ 
as he was pleased to call it, and the dialects 
in use among the South Sea Islanders. We 
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learn from the North American Review, 
that in the Tahitian and Hawaiian lan- 
guages, every syllable, and consequently 
every word, ends with a vowel. Whether 


the same rule is applicable in so great a 


latitude to the other Polynesian dialects, 
has not been fully ascertained. No Ta- 
hitian can pronounce a word accurately 
which ends in a consonant, his voice glides 
irresistibly into a vowel sound. From a 
superficial examination it may safely be 
affirmed that, compared with other lan- 
guages, whether ancient or modern, the 
Polynesian exhibits features novel, curious, 
and peculiar, distinguishing it by strong 
marks of difference from every other known 
tongue. It is not like’~ that any other 
unwritten language exists which is so widely 
diffused ; and certainly none spoken by 
so many distinct tribes of men, and at the 
same time with so little variation of dia- 
lect. The subject is yet in the dark; when 
its intricacies shall be fully developed the 
result will possibly lead to a discovery of the 
origin of the Polynesian race, and its afh- 
nity with the other branches of the human 
family, and still further to the solution of 
the long agitated problem, the first peopling 
of the American continent. 

Animal Heat.—The following is stated 
by Despretz to be the temperature of the 
bodies of the animals named, when the 
temperature of the air was 15° 15’ centi- 
grade. 


Mean Temp. 
Nine men aged 30 years ...... 37° 14 
Four men aged 68 years ...... 37°13 


Four young men aged 18 years 36°99 
A full grown sparrow ........ 41°67 
‘Two rooks just beginning to eat 41°17 
A dog three months old ...... 39°48 
Three male children, one to 

CWO GAYS.....ceesccececcessceeee 3D °OB 


Two adult ravens ............... 42°91 
lal ED AAs ES. 40°9) 
An adult male cat............... 39°78 
An adult guinea pig.......... . 33°76 
Two carps........ itesbencesesse 11°69 
An adult screech ow! ......... 41 *47 
An adult tarsal .................. 41°47 


Three pigeons ............... 42°98 
Three sparrows well feathered 39°08 
WIE setectrserseece. 11°54 
Water in which the fish were 
swimming ......... Seececevecee 10°83 
Annales de Chimi 
_ Philology.— According to a kbps ny 
lished in Germany by the learned philo- 
logist Adelung, there exists on the earth 
064 languages : 3587 in Europe ; 937 in 


Asia; 276 in Africa; 1, in America. 


The author doubtless comprehends in this 


enumeration the various idioms and patois 


in use in the different i 
same count provinces Of the 


Moving | the 
MmMissioners of the 
sets, on the direction o 
Boston and the rive 


report of the 
State of Massachu- 
f the canal between 
rs Connecticut and 







had been discovered in the be _ 


Deerfield ; its size is small, it being oy! 
six feet in diameter. It appears that the 
number of trembling, or moveable r 
is much greater in the northern 
America than in the rest of the world, 
Cyrene.—From a report made to the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettr; 
relative to the researches of M. Pacho 
we learn that there are scarcely any traces 
remaining of Cyrene as it originally existed, 
and but few of it as it appeared under the 
Ptolemies. Most of the ruins now to be 
found there belong to the time of the Ro. 
mans: indeed, to almost none can a higher 
date be assigned with certainty. Of the 
ancient monuments of which the ruins are 
not buried, there is but one temple of whieh 


Hudson, it is stated that a shaking 
d of the 


the pillars are standing: it belongs to the’ | 


Roman age of the city; all the rest are 
sepulchral. 

Zoology.— Professor Silliman, in the last 
number of his very valuable American Jour- 
nal of Science and Arts, has given a de- 
scription of a new species of North Ameri- 
can quadruped, the arvicola ferrugineus 
(nob.) vulgo white-bellied cotton rat. Its 
total length from the snout to the root of 
the tail (which last is four inches long) is 
seven inches; and it is nearly six inches in 
girth. What is most singular in the strue- 
ture of this animal is the size of its feet, 
which are very little larger than those of 
the common mouse; and the fore-legs, 
which measure less than one inch ands 
half to the extremity of the nails, which are 
black, compressed, sharp, and hooked, as 
in the squirrel. ‘This animal never bur- 
rows, but conceals itself in hollow trees, 
generally forming a hole in the side, some- 
what after the manner of the woodpecker 
where they retreat in case of emergency: 
They inhabit the cotton fields exclusively, 
carry their young on their back, ard with 
their family thus secured, climb dead trees 
as nimbly as the squirrel. It inhabits the 
borders of the Mississippi. The same i: 
teresting work contains a notice of a new 
species of salamander, inhabiting Pennsyl- 
vania, S. flavissima, which will occupy 4? 
intermediate station between the 5. bis- 
lioreata and §, rubriventris. ‘The total 
length of the body is three inches two- 
tenths: i.e. length of the tail, 1-9 ; of the 
body, head inclusive, 1-3. : 

South America.— The following estimate 
of the population has been furnished by # 
citizen of the republic of Guatemala t0* 
foreign journal distinguished for its acl 
racy. In Guatemala, the seat of the fede 
government, and capital of the state of 
name, from 35,000 to 40,000 souls ; 
capital of tthe state of Nicaragua, the 
number ; St, Salvador, capital of the state 
bearing that name, 25,000; San Jose, 
pital of Cortereca, 25,000; Comayagt 
capital of a state bearing the same, naldty 


20,000. The whole population of this 
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formerly under the dominion of 
orale, ost be catintated at 2,000,000, of 
whom the natives compose one-half; the 
Mulattos and whites, about equal in num- 
ver, form the other half, for the negros are 
so few that they need not be taken into 
consideration. ; 

Soup from Bones.—The various means 
of extracting gelatine hitherto published 
require no inconsiderable attention and 
expense. ‘The managers of the hospital of 
Montpellier have succeeded in a more eco- 
nomical method, viz. The bones are bro- 
ken with a hatchet into pieces from one 
inch to one inch and a half long, with 
which an earthen pot is made two-thirds 
full; water is then added, an earthen cover 
is adjusted, and the pot is placed in an 
oven immediately after the bread is with- 
drawn. After remaining four hours, the 
pot is found to contain very fat and gela- 
tinous soup. This being poured off, the 
pot is again filled with water, placed again 
in a hot oven, and affords, after an expo- 
sure of six liours,: broth less rich thau be- 
fore, but still of good quality. It is filled 
a third time with water, and being heated 
seven or eight hours, yields a fresh supply. 
These three portions are then mixed toge- 
ther, and being properly seasoned with ve- 
getables, the whole affords a very nutri- 
tious and valuable article of diet. 131b. 
3 oz. ]4dw. of bones extracted from coarse 
meat produce 46 Ib. 50z. 9 dw. of broth, 
which is a sufficient quantity for dealing 
out to four hundred and forty of the hos- 
pital poor. There is no process which re- 
quires less skill and is more economical, 
for it saves even the expense of fuel.— 
Bulletin Universel. 

Population of New York.— According to 
an enumeration recently made the city of 
New York contains 162,391 inhabitants.— 
Silliman’s Journal. 

Erte Canal.—It is mentioned on good 
authority that the tolls on the New York 
canals for this season (January 1826) will 
amount to at least 500,000 dollars: this 
will be 100,000 more than was estimated by 
the commissioners of the canal fund. Last 
year the amount of tolls was 289,320°58, 
thus giving an increase to this year of at 
least 210,000 dollars. — Sidliman’s Journal. 

Lead Mines of the United States.—The 
total quantity of lead received from mines 
belonging to the United States is 192,113 
pounds— 108,855 from Frozen River,83,255 
from Missouri. ‘The business is yet in an 
lieipient state, and the product of the next 
year, it is estimated, will yield the United 
se about 350,000 pounds. ‘The mines 
, et at the low rate of ten per cent. 
n the lead produced.— Silliman’s Journal. 
“ Pe re cicada, or locust, when 
iat eA ao the earth, is about an 
sn‘iean a ~ in length, and one-third of 

ickness. While’ making his 


of. ~~ the surface, he has ‘the appearance 
arge worm or grub: the® hole which 
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he makes is about the same diameter with 
his body, perpendicular, and seems to be 
made with equal ease through the hardest 
clay or softest mould. When they first rise 
from the earth, which is invariably in the 
night, they are white and soft; they then 
attach themselves to some bush, tree or 
post, and wait until the action of the air 
has dried the shell with which they are 
enveloped ; the shell then bursts on the 
back for about one-third of its length, and 
through this opening the cicada creeps as 
from a prison. Their bodies are then very 
tender, and they can neither fly nor crawl 
to any considerable distance. In this state 
they remain until morning, their wings 
gradually unfolding; and as the day in- 
creases they, by little and little, and fre- 
quent attempts, learn to fly for a few feet : 

so that by night they are able to fly for 
several rods. In their efforts to disengage 
themselves from their shell or envelope, 

many of them lose their lives, either from 

a want of strength to burst away, or from 

the narrowness of the passage occasioned 

by their coming to the surface of the 

ground too early, and the action of the air 

drying, burst their covering before their 
bodies were prepared forthe change. For 

this original information relative to the 

habits of the cicada, which occasions such 

ravages in America every fourteen or se- 

venteen years, we are indebted to Pro- 

fessor Silliman’s Journal. 

Imitative Gold.—M. Dittmer has shown, 
in the Hanoverian Magazine, that the fol- 
lowing mixture, compounded by Dr. Herm- 
stadt, may be substituted for gold, not only 
with respect to colour, but also to specific 
gtavity, density, and ductility: sixteen 
parts of virgin platinum, seven of copper, 
and one of zine, equally pure ; place these 
metals together in a crucible, cover them 
with powdered charcoal, and melt them 
completely into a single mass. 

Paper.— The Brothers Cappurino, paper- 
makers at Turin, have found the means of 
supplying the want of rags, by the fabrica- 
tion of a new kind of paper from the thin 


‘bark of the poplar, willow, and other kinds 


of wood. The Academy of Sciences having 
examined the specimens thus produced of 
writing, printing, and wrapping paper, ac- 
knowledge the goodness of them, and praise 
the invention: so that his Majesty has 
granted to the brothers an exclusive privi- 
lege, for ten years, for the manufacture of 
paper from ligneous materials. —Journal de 
Turin. 

Printing upon Zinc.—At the book-store 
of Leake, at Darmstadt, has appeared the 
first great work whose prints are taken 
from plates of zinc ;_it is a collection of 
architectural monuments, which will con- 
sist of twenty numbers. The drawings are 
made upon zinc as upon stone, and the 
expense of engraving is thus avoided. The 
editor is, in consequence, able to sell each, 
nuniber, containing twelve folio plates, at 
2C2 
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five francs, upon common paper. In an 
economical point of view, this process de- 
serves to be recommended.——Bulletin Uni- 
versel. ; 
New Division of the Thermometer. — Lieu- 
tenant Skene, who accompanied Captain 
Parry in his expedition of 1820, has re- 
newed the idea of dividing the thermometric 
scale according to the fusion of two solid 
bodies, and not according to the fusion and 
vaporization of one, as hitherto has been 
done. In truth, the circumstances proper 
to give a fixed degree of temperature by 
the vaporization of a liquid cannot be 
united at will, while the fusion of a solid 
body to a liquid state is determined only 
by the affinity of the particles of the body 
for each other and for caloric, and depends 
upon no other cause. Mr. Skene proposes 
to establish as the thermometric unity, the 
difference of temperature between the de- 
gree at which mercury fuses, and that at 
which ice melts, care being taken that 
these two substances are perfectly pure. 
This unity is to be called a degree, and to 
be divided into 100 minutes. The point 
at which ice melts would, as at present, se- 
parate the cold from the heat, and be 
marked 0. The ascending minutes would 
have the sign +, the descending ones the 
sign —. An advantage would result by 
the highest temperatures, even those at 
which the least fusible metals are melted, 
being denoted by low numbers. Between 
the melting of ice and the boiling of water 
there would not be more than about 2° 50’; 
zinc would melt at 9°, &c.: numbers more 
easily to be remembered than those at pre- 
sent employed. The graduation of ther- 
mometers would certainly be more difficult, 
and could only be entrusted to skilful 
artists: this, however, would be of the 
greatest benefit, fully appreciable, indeed, 
only by those who have felt to what a de- 
gree the scientific world is infested with 
thermometers on which not the slightest 
reliance can be placed. 
Depth of the American Lakes.—Lake 
Erie has about thirty-five fathoms of water 
above a lowest bed, though it is not often 
more th renty-five j 
Clair is daten ice ss a sony: = 
fatho , y exceeding four 
ms. Lakes Huron, Michigan, and 
Superior are in places 900 feet deep, sink- 
ing about 300 feet below the level of the 
ae ote Silliman’s Journal. 
pontaneous Combustion o 
Olefiant Gas.—It has long 4 anime: nar 
chlorine and hydrogen in mixture are liable 
to explode when struck by the direct rays 
of the sun. But we believe the first ac- 


count of a similar action on 
chlorine and olefiant, or heavy anions 
hydrogen, IS related by Professor Silliman 
m the last number of his American Jour 
nal. It is Well known that these bodie ; 
when mingled in about equal volumes jr 
bine quietly, and become condensed into 
peculiar aromatic vily-looking sub- 






stance since called chloric ether, “ This ef 
fect,” he says, “‘ I had so often Witnessed, 
and had never seen any material variation 
in the result, that I was not prepared to 
look for any thing else. But in an ey. 
periment of this kind, January 5, 199%, 
happening to mingle the chlorine with the 
olefiant gas in such a manner that the latter 
gas was uppermost, the combination wept 
on more slowly than when the reverse 
order was observed, and the oily matter 
was gradually precipitated, but was less 
abundant in quantity than usual; and re. 
peating the experiment in the same manner, 
the gases had remained in contact a few 
minutes, apparently without mingling mach 
except at their surfaces, the chlorine pr. 
serving its peculiar colour, and the other 
gas its colourless transparency, when sud- 
denly a bright flash pervaded the bell glass, 
which was of the capacity of five or six 
quarts ; it was raised out of the water with 
a slight report; a dense deposit of charcoal 
lined the glass and floated on the water of 
the cistern, and the chlorine disappeared. 
The appearances were much like those 
which are exhibited when a rag dipped in 
oil of turpentine is placed in a. jar of 
chlorine gas. . Reflecting on the circum: 
stances, I was led to believe that the pe- 
culiar effect in this case arose from the fact 
that, owing to the great difference in the 
specific gravity of the two gases, the action. 
took place principally at the two surfaces 
of contact; and thus the chlorine acting 
upon a comparatively thin stratum of in- 
flammable gas, the two became so heated 
as to pass into vivid combustion. Every 
new occurrence in practical chemistry 
which may involve danger ought to be 
exactly stated, that we may be aware of 
contingencies not otherwise anticipated. 
Canal from Paris to Havre.—It is a fe 
vourite object with the present King of 
France to establish a navigable commu- 
nication between Paris and the sea, 
a proposal has been made to construct 8 
canal on the right bank of the Seine from 
Havre to Gauville, to follow the bed of 
the river from Gauville to Rouen, merely 
cutting off at Yainville a considerable angle, 
and from Rouen to Paris to run 4 ? 
on whichever side of the river may be 
most convenient, and crossing the rivet 


each time above the dams employed at 


present to regulate the depth of water 
The proposed canals to be 65°618 feet 


broad at the bottom, 144°36 at the top, 
and 19°685 feet deep. These dimensions | 


would allow not only large merchant-ships, 
but frigates of 18-guns, to come up to the 
French capital. The distance from Paris 
would by this plan be reduced to less 

180°2. “The total expense is estimated at 
10,458,333 pounds sterling. A plan has 
likewise been proposed for establishing 4 rail 


to Havre, which at present is 229°91 miles, 


road between Paris and Havre. At present : 
thirty-five days are required for the trans ~ 
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of merchandize by water from Havre 


Paris, and the cost is twenty-five shil- 
lings per ton; OF four days by waggon, 
when the charge is five pounds; between 
these two extremes there are many means, 
when the cost is in the inverse ratio of the 
speed. A company has now Offered to 
construct a double rail road, and to deliver 
goods at Paris in sixty hours from Havre, at 
the price of £ l. 5s. 8d., or at Havre from 
Paris in the same time for 18s. ld. It is 
as yet uncertain whether or not this scheme 
will be put in execution. —Rev. Encyc. 
American Hogs. — Rattle-snakes and 
copper-headed snakes were very abundant 
in the woods of Ohio at the first settlement 
of the country: but since hogs have been 
suffered to run in the woods, they have 
nearly destroyed the race of snakes. It is 
said that the bite of a poisonous snake does 
no injury toahog. If this be the fact, I 
know not how to account for it, unless it 
be that the great quantity of fat with which 
the cellular membrane is loaded prevents 
its absorption into the system, or acts as an 
antidote to the poison in the same manner 
that dried oil does. It is certain that hogs 
are fond of this kind of food, and eat it 


whenever they can catch it.—Siliman’s 
Journ. 

Astronomy.—For the benefit of all prac- 
tical astronomers, we publish an index to 


Harding’s Celestial Atlas : 

Andromeda, 10, 18, 19, 26. Globus Aerostaticus, 8, 9. 
Apparatus Chemicus, 1, 2. Hercules, 16, 24 25. 
————- Sculptoris, 1, 9. Hydra, 4. 

Aquarius, 8, 9, 17, 18. Leo, 5, 13, 14, 22. 

Aquila et Antinous, 8, 17. ——Minor, 13, 14, 22. 








Argo Navis, 3, 4. Lepus, 2, 3. 

Aries, 10, 11, 19. Libra, 6, 15. 

Auriga, 12, 20, 21. Lynx, 21, 22. 

Bootes, 15, 23, 24. Lyra, 16. 

Cela Sculptoris, 2. achina Electrica 1. 

Camelopardalus, 18, 20, 21. Monocerus, 3, 4, 12. 

Cancer, 13, 21, 22. Officina Typographica, 4. 

Canes Venatici, 15, 23. Ophiuchus, 7, 16. 

Canis Major, 3. Orion, 2, 3, 11, 12. 
Minor, 12. Pegasus, 17, 18, 26. 

Capricornus, 8, 9. Perseus, 19, 20. 

Cassiopea, 19, 26. Pisces, 9, 10, 18, 19. 

Cauda Hydre, 5, 6. Notius, 9, 

Centaurus, 6. Pyxis Nautica, 4. 

Cepheus, 19, 25, 26. Quadrans Muralis, 23, £4. 

Cetus, 1, 2, 9, 10, 11. Sagittarius, 7, 8 


Columba, 3. Scorpio, 6, 7. 

Coma Berenices, 14.23. Scutum Sobieski, 7. 
Corona Borealis, 15, 24. Serpens Aquaticus, 13. 
Corvus, 3, Ophiuchi, 7, 15, 16. 
Crater, 5. Sextans Urania, 4, 13. 
Cycnus, 17, 18, 25, 26. Taurus, 11, 12. 
Delphinus, 17. -—— Poniatowsky, 16. 








Draco, 23, 24, 25. Ursa Major, 14, 21, 22, 23. 
Eridanus, 2, 11. ae 5. 6, 14, 15. 

Felis, 4. Vulpecula et Anser, 17. 
Gemini, 12, 21. Vultur, 17, 24, 25. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


DOMESTIC. 

Linnean Society. —June 6. A paper, by 
the Rev. Lansdowne Guilding, F.L.s., on 
a new genus of insects named Oiketicus, 
was read; also a paper. by the Secretary, 
J. E. Bicheno, Esq., on Methods and Sys- 
tems in Natural History. 

June 20. The following papers were 
read: Concise Notice of a Species of Ur- 
sus, from Nipal, a skin of which has been 
presented to the Linnean Society by 
H. T. Colebrooke, Esq. ; by T. Hors- 
field, M.D. F.L.s. Description of a new 
British Freshwater Helix, by the Rev. Re- 
vett Sheppard, m.a. F.L.s. Of the term 
Oistros, or Oestron, of the ancients,_and of 
the real insect intended by them in this 
expression ; by B. Clark, r.L.s. &c. &c. 

Astronomival Society of London.— 
May 12. A paper, by the Astronomer 
Royal, was read, containing an explanation 
of the method of observing with the two 
mural circles, as practised at present at the 
Royal Observatory; also extracts from 
three letters from M. Gambort, Director of 
the Observatory of Marseilles, to James 
South, Esq., respecting the discovery and 
elements of the orbit of a comet, supposed 
to be the same with that or those of 1772 
and 1805. The reading of Mr. Herschell’s 
paper on double stars was continued. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland.—June 3. Donations were 
presented from M.M. E. Burnouf and 
C. Lassen, Capt. Melville Grindlay, Lieut.- 


col. W. Francklin, and Maj.gen. Hard- 
wicke. 

A paper by Sir A. Johnston on the his- 
tory of the Hindu Princes of Madura was 
read. 

June i7. The last meeting for the sea- 
son was held this day. The donations 
were received from the Horticultural So- 
ciety: Lieut.col. Farquhar, Lieut.col. 
Coomb, H. T. Colebrooke, Esq., Lieut.- 
col. Warren, Col. M. Wilks, Capt. Duff, 
Mrs. Williams, and Geo. Paterson, Esq. 

Lieut.colonel Lushington, Lieut.colonel 
Francklin, and Captain G. Everest were 
elected members of the society. 

Lieut.colone] Farquhar communicated 


abstract registers of the thermometer and 


barometer at Singapore, for 1822 and 1823 ; 
and also an abstract register of the thermo- 
meter at Malacca, for 1809. 

A translation of some extracts from the 
Akhlake e Naseri, by Col. Wilkie, was 
read. This work is a treatise on the know- 
ledge of the human soul, to which the atten- 
tion of the translator was drawn, from the 
similarity of the arguments lately used by 
some English divines, in answer to some 
physiological works on materialism. 

The Society’s meetings were then ad- 
journed to Nov. 4th. 

, FOREIGN. 

Marseilles. —The Royal Academy of 


Sciences, May 7 The Abbé Boyer, 
of the Order of Malta, was received in a 
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very distinguished manner. The Cheva- 
Mer” ety president of the academy, 
opened the proceedings by a discourse on 
“the necessity of studying the ancients, 
in order to justly appreciate the moderns. 
In treating this subject, the speaker op- 

, with great skill, the innovations with 
which literature was menaced by the i ro- 
mantic school.”” The Abbé Boyer, in his 
inaugural discourse, defended the clergy 
from the charge of heing adverse to the 
progress of knowledge, and pointed out the 
benefits which the Gallican church had con- 
ferred upon literature and the arts. Some 
other communications, both in prose and 
verse, were made to the society by Messrs. 
Jauffert, Négrel-Feraud, and Sabre, and 
the meeting broke up. 

Paris Institutee—Academy of Sciences, 
April 3. Mr. Warden was elected corres- 
p@nding member in the section of geogra- 
phy. M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire commu- 
nicated some observations made upon eggs 
impeded in their development by external 
means, particularly upon a pullet, which 
liad only one lobe to the superior surface of 
the brain. This monster was produced by 
covering, with wax, one of the sides of the 
egg. M. Moreau de Jonnés entered into 
some statistical details on the present state 
of commerce. A memoir of M. Richard 
was read, upon the pellicular tension on the 
surface of liquids—(Referred to Messrs. 
Ampere and Dulong.) M. Richard of- 
fered some reflections upon the molecular 
action of liquids upon themselves, 

April 10. Some difficulty having arisen 
at Bourdeaux in the erection of lightning 
conduetors for the custom-house, the 
Minister of the Interior referred the subject 
to the Academy, and also requested some 
commissioners to be appointed from their 













body, to examine the works produced 
the schigbl Des Ponts et Chautds 
Girard, Fourier, and Fernel were ap. 
pointed. M. Marenger, a physician o 
Strasburg, recommended by letter the ys 
of acetate of ammonia, relative to whic, 
he had formerly made some discoveries ; 
this, together with some other pieces, was 
referred for examination to their respect 
committees. M. Geoffry St. Hilaire stateg 
some more observations which had been 
made at the establishment for artificial iney. 
bation, at Auteuil. Messrs. Latreille and 
Bosc made a favourable report on the ar. 
rangement, by M. Dejean, of the genera 
which compose the tribe of simplicipedes, 
of the family of carabi. Communications 
were received from Messrs, Gambart and 
Schumacher, about the comet which ap- 
peared in February and March. 

April 17.—M. Solier presented a me. 
moir on a boat adapted to ascend the cur- 
rent of rivers—(Referred to Messrs. Dupin 
and Navier.) M. Arcy read a letter from 
M. Vale, of Nismes, dated April 4, an- 
nouncing his discovery, at 4 a.M., of the 3d, 
of the comet of which the reappearance was 
expected at 4h. 6m. mean time of the 4th, 
its R.A. was 262° 51’ 25”, its declination 
4.1° 22’ 38” S. Some other proceedings took 
place, but which were of minor importance. 

Athencum.—May 1. The only commu- 
nication made to this literary body was by 
M. Auguste Faber, author of the poem 
entitled ‘ Caledonia.” This eminent wm- 
ter repeated, from memory, his tragedy, i 
three acts, of “‘ Irene, or the Heroine of 
Souli.”” The beauty of the composition, 
added to the charm of the author’s delivery, 
obtained for it the most enthusiastic recep 
tion. The work will be submitted soon to 
the public. 
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Memoirs and Recollections of Count Se- 
gur, Ambassador from France to the Courts of 
Russia and Prussia, &c. Sc. Written by 
Himself. Vol. IT. 1826. — Another driblet 
of Segur’s memoirs and recollections. Our 
readers, we presume, are acquainted with 
the former volume, and want no farther in- 
tmation of the writer’s character. He is 
the same talkative, busy, and omniscient 
but oo intelligent person. 

© present volume describes his ret 
from America, with the flattering welbonns 
he met with f asse Q 

rom all classes, as one of the 
chivalrous champions of Amc ‘can liberty ; 
his twe or three years residence at Paris, 
employed in his father’s oifice, while takin 
part in all the ephemeral interests of the 
time —balloons, mesmerism, and M. de 

nne—the great phenomenon of the day, 


the gayest charlatan 
perhaps that ey 
seized the seals of office—the. cynovure of 





all men’s eyes, and women’s too; his ip- 
pointment to the embassy of Russia; his 
interview with Frederic of Prussia, oD his 
way to Russia; his first audience with 
Empress ; the coolness of his general re- 
ception by the court and courtiers; 
address with which he conciliated the 
all-potent Potemkin, and through him 
secured the favour (political only), 
Catherine; the agreeable and luxunous 
tour which he made with the Empress 
into the interior of the empire, ™ the 
course of which he seized a critical moment 


for initiating a treaty of commerce favour, 


able to France ; the difficulties he after 
wards encountered in prosecuting the sal 
treaty, and the final suecess with which he 
surmounted them ; and. concluding abrup 
with his starting in-company with the Em- 
press in her well-known expedition to 


Crimea, for the particulars of ‘which, tan- 
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talizing as it is, we must wait Mr. Col- 


rn’s pleasure. 
ayes great feature of the volume is the 


Russian embassy, and no man had ever 


finer opportunites for qualifying. The 
correspondence of the ambassadors of every 
court in Europe, for the previous twenty 
years was thrown open to him by the 
official authority of his father; and he 
himself was indefatigable in collecting in- 
formation, and obtaining interviews with ex- 
perienced diplomatists. Among others, he 
waited on the well-known Count d’ Aranda, 
then ambassador in France from Spain, and 
solicited his advice. 

«* Ah,” said he with a smile, *‘ you are alarmed at 
the studies which diplomacy requires? Do you un- 
derstand me? (an habitual phrase of his.) You 
think you must toil over maps, treaties, and old 
books? You want meto give you lessons in politics? 
Well, I will do so: we shall begin whenever you 
please. Do you understand me now ? Come and see 
me to-morrow at twelve o’clock, and I promise you 
that, in a short time, you shall know all the po- 
litics of Europe. Do you understand me now ?” 

I returned him thanks, and was punctual to the 
appointment next day; I found him sitting in an 
arm-chair with a bureau before him, on which was 
placed a large map of Europe. 

** Sit down,” said he, ‘‘ and let us begin. The 
object of politics is, you know, to learn thestrength, 
the means, the interests, the rights, hopes and fears 
of the different powers, so that we may be on 
our guard against them, and may, on proper occa- 
sions, conciliate, disunite, or oppose them, or form 
alliances with them, according as our safety or in- 
terest requires. Do you understand me now ?” 

** Perfectly,” I replied ; ** but this is exactly the 
knowledge that seems to me to require deep study 
and much difficulty to become master of.”—‘* By no 
means,” said he, ** you are mistaken; in a few 
minutes, you will be perfectly master of the whole 
business. Look at this map, and see all the Euro- 
pean states, great and small, with their extent and 
boundaries. Examine it well, and you will find that 
not one of these countries presents a regular compact 
whole, a complete square, a regular parallelogram, 
or perfect circle. There are always to be found 
some saliant points, some vacancies of territory and 


Irregularities of outline. Do you understand me 
now ? 


“Look at the colossal empire of Russia; in the _ 


south, the Crimea is a peninsular projecting into the 
Black Sea, and that formerly belonged to the 
Turks; Moldavia and Wallachia are saliant points, 
and have coasts on the Black Sea, which would be 
suitable to make the Russian territory compact, par- 
ticularly if, by advancing towards the north, Poland 
were added to it; look again towards the north, 
there is Finland covered with rocks; it belongs to 
Sweden, and yet it is very close to Petersburgh. 
Do you understand me? 

“ Let us now go to Sweden: do you see Norway? 
It is & broad strip that naturally depends on the 
Swedish territory. But, after all, it depends on 
Denmark. Do you understand me ? 

“* Let us visit Prussia :—remark how long, narrow 
and unconnected this kingdom is; how many points 
must be filled up to extend it on the sideof Saxony, 
Silesia, and then on the banks of the Rhine! Do 
vou understand me? And what shall we say of 
Austria? She possesses the Low Countries ; which 
are separated from her by the German States, while 
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she is close to Bavaria, which does not belong to her 
Do you understand me now? You will meet with 
Austria again in the centre of Italy; but how far 
distant it is from its proper territory; while Venice 
and Piedmont would suit it perfectly ! 

** Well, I think I have said enough for one lesson. 
Do you understand me now? You see at present 
that all these powers wish to preserve their saliant 
points, fill up their vacancies, and render their ter- 
ritory firm and compact when they find an oppor- 
tunity. Well, my dear Sir, one less0n is sufficient, 
for this is the whole essence of politics. Do you 
understand me ? 

** Certainly,” I replied, ‘‘ I understand you, par- 
ticularly when I cast my eyes upon the map of Spain, 
and see, on its western side, a long and handsome 
strip of territory, called Portugal, which would 
perfectly suit, I rather think, the compactness of 
Spain.” 

‘*T see that you do understand me,” replied the 
Count d’Aranda. ‘* You are now quite as learned as 
me in diplomacy. Adieu—go on gayly and boldly, 
and you will prosper. Do you understand me@ 
Thus ended this short and singular course of po- 
litics. . 

ANECDOTES OF FREDERIC. 

One day that he was on the point of entering a 
grand state party, he was informed that two ladies 
were disputing for precedence at the door with 
shameful noise and obstinacy. ‘‘ Tell them,” said 
the King, ‘‘ that she whose husband occupies the 
most eminent place ought to pass first.”—‘* They 
know it,” replied the chamberlain, ** but their hus- 
bands are both of the same rank.”—‘* Very well, 
precedence belongs to the eldest.”—‘* But they were 
both appointed at the same time.”—*‘* Then,” re- 
plied the monarch in a passion, ‘tell them, from 
me, that the greatest fool is to pass first.” 

Like the small number of Princes whose genius 
has placed them high in reputation, he was insen- 
sible to libels, malignant or seditious reports, and 
despised all those arrows of malice which were shot 
from too low a sphere to reach such a height. 

One day at Potsdam he heard from his cabinet a 
considerable tumult in the street; he called an 
officer, and told him to go and ascertain the cause. 
The officer went, and came back to tell his majesty, 
that a very scurrilous placard against his majesty 
was fixed on the wall, but that it was placed so high 
that a great crowd pressed forward and were pushing 
each other to read it. ‘‘ But the guards,” he added, 
‘¢ will soon come and disperse them.”—‘* Do nothing 
of the kind,” replied the King; ‘* fix the placard 
lower down that they may read it at their ease.” 
The order was executed, and ina few minutes no 
more was said about the placard; but they did not 
cease to speak of the monarch's wit. 


In speaking to Frederic of Catherine, 


Segur lamented that she had commenced 
her career with the death of her husband. 


«* Ah!” replied the king, ‘‘ on that point, though 


- we are no great friends at present, Imust do her 


justice. People are greatly mistaken on the subject, 
for to the Empress cannot be justly imputed either 
the honour or the crime of that revolution ; she was 
young, powerless, isolated, and a foreigner, on the 
point of being divorced and shut up for life. The 
Orloffs did every thing; the Princess Dashkoff was 
nothing more in the whole business than the silly fly 
buzzing on the wheel. Rulhiere was mistaken. 

«« Catherine had no power or influence at that 
period; she threw herself into the arms of those 
who wished to save her. Their conspiracy was mad 
and ill planned; Peter the Third’s want of courage, 
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in spite of the advice of the brave Munich, was the 
cause of his ruin; he allowed himself to be de- 
throned like a child that is sent to bed. 

* Catherine, crowned and free, thought like a 
young inexperienced woman, that every thing was 
ended ; such a pusillanimous enemy did not appear 
to her to be dangerous. But the Orloffs were more 
clear-sighted as well as bolder, and to prevent that 
prince being employed as a tool against themselves, 
they dispatched him. 

«« The Empress knew nothing of the crime, and 
learned it with a sorrow and despair that were not 
feigned; she foresaw the opinion that every one 
would form against her; for an erroneous opinion 
of this kind can never be effaced, on account of her 
peculiar position, and because she enjoyed all the 
fruits of that crime, and also, because she was 
forced, for the purpose of obtaining support, not 
only to act without severity, but even to favour the 
perpetrators, since they alone were able to save her.” 


During a residence of five years in Rus- 
sia, Segur says, he never heard of any act 
of tyranny or cruelty. 


All the foreigners who have written on the subject, 
describe, in vivid colours, the sad effects of the des- 
potic government of Russia, and yet, it is but just 
to admit that, at the above period, we had no great 
right thus to declaim against the arbitrary power 
which weighed so heavily on Moscovy. Were not 
the Bastile, Vincennes, Pierre-en-Scize, and lettres de 
cachet, seen amongst ourselves in those days? Under 
Louis XVI. but little use was made of the latter; 
but, during the reign of his predecessor Louis XV., 
they were used with profusion, and even sold by 
the Count de Saint-Florentin his minister. 

Voltaire saw himself shut up in the Bastile, and 
M. de Maurepas had suffered an exile of twenty-five 
years. The most trifling caprice of a clerk in office, 
would send any person who happened to displease 
him to Cayenne without the form of a trial. I 
recollect on this subject that in my early youth, I 
was told the following anecdote of a young flower 
girl, remarkable for her beauty, and whose name 
was Jeanneton. 

One day, the Chevalier de Coigny met her with 
rosy cheeks, and full of gaiety ; interrogating her on 
the satisfaction evinced by her manner, she replied, 
**T am very happy: my husband is a scold and a 
brute; he wore out my patience by his ill-treatment ; 
1 have been at the Count Saint-Florentin’s : Madame 
S***, who enjoys his good graces, received me very 
7 indly, and I have gt a lettre de cachet for ten louis- 
ae will deliver me from my jealous hus- 

Two years after, M. de Coigny met Jeanneton 
again, but sorrowful, thin, pale, sallow, with her 

eyes sunk in their sockets.—** What ! can this be my 
ome Jeanneton 2" said he, “*what has become of 
aatiy are ee a anywhere, I had great 
recognizing you. What have you done 
with that fine complexion, and that cheerfulness 
which charmed me the last time I saw you >” 

** Alas! Sir,” she replied, «1 was very foolish to 
exult: myrascally husband, having the same noti 
as myself, had gone on his si 04 


de to the mini 
on the same day, as well as through the mss a 
ee an order to shut me up also, so that it cost 
wenty louis-d’ors of our hard earnings to put 
other into a prison.” whibenai 
The moral of this is, 


ticizing with too much 
strike him in the 


that a traveller, before cri- 


bitterness, the abuses which 


country, quite as 
which shock him 































in other places. In finding fault with others, Pry, 
asians, think of Spandau ; Austrians, of Monteatd, 
in Hungary, and of Olmutz; Romans, of the castle 
of Saint Angelo; Spaniards, of the Tnquisition 
Dutch, of Batavia, Frenchmen, of Cayenne, ni 
the Bastile: and even you English, of the 
nical impressment of seamen ; finally, all of YOu, of 
that slave-trade, which, after so many revolutions 
and to the shame of humanity, it is still 80 difficult, 
completely to abolish. 


In a conversation with Catherine, jy 
which she had talked of the embarrassments 
of the French finances, and the waste an 
corruption of the court, and in which 
had made something like a retort, 

‘*You are both right and wrong, Count,” nm 
plied she, ‘* I am cheated like other people, I ai. 
mit; I have sometimes satisfied myself <f this by 
my own eyes, when I saw from my wirow, at day. 
break or at night, huge baskets leaving my palace, 
which were assuredly not empty. 

** I remember also that, having been on asmall 
tour to the banks of the Volga, some years ago, | 
asked the inhabitants of the surrounding country if 
they were contented with their lot. The greater 
part were fishermen. ‘ We should be,’ replied they, 
‘ perfectly satisfied with the fruits of our labours, 
and particularly with the sturgeon fishery, if we 
were not forced to lose a part of our profits by annually 
sending to your stables a large quantity of these fish 
which cost very dear. This heavy tribute costs wu 
about two thousand rubles a year.’ 

‘© You have acted very properly by giving m 
notice,” said I to them with a laugh, ‘* Idid not 
know that my horses ate sturgeons.” This ridiculous 
abuse was suppressed. But what I pretend to prove 
to you, is the difference that exists between this ap- 
parent disorder and the real, and much more dan- 
gerous, disorders in your country. 

“The King of France never knows precisely the 
amount of his expenditure ; nothing is regulated or 
fixed before-hand; my plan, on the contrary, is3 
follows: I fix an annual sum, which is always the 
same, for the expenses of my table, furniture, 
theatres, and fétes, my stables, and in short, my 
whole household ; I order the various tables in my 
palace to be served with a particular quantity of 
wine, and a particular number of dishes. It isthe 
same in all other branches of this department. 
So long as I am supplied exactly, in quantity and 
quality, with what I have ordered, and no one com- 
plains of neglect on the subject, I am satisfied; ! 
think it of little consequence whether out of the 
fixed sum I am cheated through cunning or economy, 
but I take particular care that the sum shall not be 
exceeded ; and this is an advantage which few oud 
ces and even few private individuals can boast of. 


Four Years in France ; or Narrative of an 
English Family's Residence there during that 
Period; preceded by some Account of the Con- 
version of the Author to the Catholic Faith. 
1826.—We have been pleased with this 
book. Insignificant as almost it is, a5® 
narrative of an English family’s residence 
im France, the interest it excites belongs 
wholly to the writer and his peculiar cl 
cumstances. He is a gentleman . 
family and himself were well known - 
Lincolnshire. His father and grand! 
were prebendaries of Lincoln ;_ he himself 
was destined for the church, took deacot $ 
orders, and was very early distinguished My 
adefence of Christianity against the level- 
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France, , 
cl vindication of the right of absolu- 
tion in the Protestant clergy, which was of 
course well received at Oxford. His rising 
popularity was suddenly quenched by ano- 
ther sermon, on the unpalatable subject of 
“ No pluralities FO, 

From childhood, circumstances gave him 
a leaning to Catholicism—possessed also, 
no doubt, of a temperament susceptible of 
strong impressions from form and cere- 
monial, reverence for authority, and a 
Jonging for repose on some undoubting pre- 
tensions. His mother, though a Protestant, 
was of a Catholic family—the Digbys of 
Rutland—and had still some of the ‘rags of 
popery ’ hanging about her,—that is, as he 
says, she was very devout, and made Jong 
prayers ; and though she had no breviary, 
the psalms and chapters of the day did 
equally well. She was often visited by 
Catholic connexions ; and he himself, when 
a boy, was habitually visiting an elderly 
family connexion in the neighbourhood, 
who was herself a Catholic. The parade 
of the cathedral service at Lincoln, and 
afterwards of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
strongly impressed him; the red velvet of 
the altar, and the Jarge candlesticks, still 
preserved; the processions, the bowings 
and turnings, all prepared him in some 
measure for further advancement in the ad- 
miration of these solemnities. The dis- 
covery of a copy of the Douay translation 
of the Scriptures found among his father’s 
papers, with its multitudinous notes, was 
eagerly read by him, and shook his Pro- 
testant conviction vehemently. At Oxford, 
the career of conversion, though seemingly 
checked, was in reality essentially advancing 
by his interecommunion witha student a few 
years older than himself, who had zealously 
adopted the sentiments of the high church 
party, in their full strength and vigour— 

** An admiration of the character of Archbishop 
Laud; lamentation of the want of splendour and ce- 
remonial in the English church ; blame of those cler- 
gy whoallowed church authority to slip from their 
hands, lowering themselves into teachers of mere 


morality. He gave himself very little trouble about. - 


the opinions of the dissenters, condemning them all 
in a limp bya sort of ecclesiastical and political 
anathema; but he took great pains to convince 
himself that the church of England was in the right 
in its polemical dispute with the church-of Rome. 
He was willing to allow to the bishop of that city 
a préscance above all other bishops, not merely on 
account of the former imperial dignity of the city, 
but also on account of his succession to St. Peter, 
who had the same precedence among the apostles, 
though the privileges of the apostles were equal, as 
those of bishops ought to be. He saved the inde- 
fectibility of the church, by declaring that the 
church of Rome was a true church, though not a 
pure church; that papists might be saved, since 
what they believed-amiss did not destroy the effect 
of-what they believed aright. He affirmed that the 
Separation of the church. of. England from the 
church of Rome was the Pope's fault, &c. On 
Several points he shewed the practice of Rome to 
be right; onothers, to regard things indifferent.” 
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and still more so by a ser- ~ 
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But his full conversion was now at hand. 
He had vacated his fellowship on succeed- 
ing to some family property, and retired to 
his native town to prepare for reading the 
Bampton lecture. Here he met with a 
French emigré of the name of Beaumont, 
who had been rector of the university of 
Caen, and was then teaching French at 
Lincoln. This very shrewd and cautious 
individual introduced the controverted 
topics into conversation, and step by step 
defeated our already half-subdued Proter- 
tant. First the point of transubstantiation 
was established by proving the Protestant 
unable to shew, when the doctrine com- 
menced, and therefore it must be coeval 
with Christianity, and consequently part and 
parcel of it. Then came the seven sacra- 
ments. Of these the English church re- 
tains two— 

** T had,” he says, ** already proclaimed myself 
the advocate of what is, to all intents and purposes, 
the sacrament of penance. Confirmation is adminis- 
tered bya bishop, asameng Catholics. The formof 
giving benediction by the imposition of hands is as 
ancient as the patriarch Jacob, who thus blessed his 
grandsons, the sons of Joseph. Does any spiritual 
grace follow the blessing of the bishop? If so it is 
asacrament The ordering of priests, in the church 
of England, is evidently sacramental; for the 
bishop, laying his hands on the person to be or- 
dained, bids him ‘ receive the Holy Ghost.’ Matri- 
mony is called by the apostle ‘a great mystery ;° 
mystery is the Greek word for sacrament: grace is 
required to sanctify so important a contract. The 
church of England celebrates it as a religious rite. 
Thus far the dispute about the number of the sacra- 
ments seems to be a ‘ question of words and names.’ ” 


Evireme-unction puzzled him more. It 
has been said to fail in the condition an- 
nexed to the definition of a sacrament in 
our “ catechism’’—it is not ordained by 
Christ ;—but if, says he, it was attended 
with miraculous effects, it is satisfactorily 
proved that the apostle was sufficiently au- 
thorized in its institution. The claim to 
infallibility would of course not detain him 
lorng—“ L’ Eglise Catholique est infaillible, 
et l’eglise Anglicane n’a jamais tort,” said 
Voltaire wittily and and truly. Of purga- 
tery, and the possibility of relief from the 
suffrages of the faithful, he was easily con- 
vinced. The doctrine may be abused, says 
he, in the truism style, but that will not 
prove it unfounded, or “ fond,” as our ar- 
ticles express it. “Mr. O‘Leary, I do not 
like your doctrine of purgatory,” said an 
Irish bishop of the establishment. “ My 
Lord,’*replied O‘Leary, “ you may go far- 
ther and fare worse.” Of our thirty-nine 
articles, one is directed against works of 


supererogation. 

‘© My mother wrote to me at Oxford, in these 
words :—*‘ I went into a shop the other day to order 
some Gloucester cheese; a poor man was,there, 
buying a cheese for his family; I paid for it for 
him: forthis I hope, God will bless you.’ My mo- 
ther was no theologian, and suspected no more harm 
in giving an alms for me, than in praying for me. 

His conversion was eventually completed, 
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and he renounced the English church, and 
with it—much to the credit of Protestants, 
who stickle for freedom of thought—he lost 
his character and caste in society ; and 
finally found it desirable to remove with his 
family to a foreign and a Catholic country. 
Speaking of English Catholics who visited 
his mother, he says— 

Comparing the behaviour of these gentry to my 
mother with the conduct of all of the same class, 
with three or four exceptions only, towards me, I 
infer that the best way to be treated by them with 
common civility is, to be, not a convert, but a 
renegado. 

When will men be reasonable? When 
will they practise as well as preach the 
spirit of the gospel? Nay, when will 
passion and prejudice fail? Never. 

For the particulars of his residence at 
Avignon, we refer our readers to the book 
itself. It is full of lively remark, though 
tinged with alittle severity—natural enough 
in a man, who lost the advantages of Eng- 
lish society—of the society of his birth 
and station—in yielding to the dictates of 
his conscience, however ill-informed it may 
be thought, and avowing his convictions, 
however groundiess they may seem. He 
is not an enlightened man—of that his 
conversion will perhaps be thought proof 
enough; but he is no fool, and has formed 
just conclusions in many of the relations of 
life. Much of the book is occupied with 
the illness and death of a favourite son, on 
whose memory he fondly dwells, and who 
appears unhappily to have been lost through 
the ignorance and pertinacity of the Avig- 
nonese physicians. 

There are two subjects, however, of 
which we have heard much—the massacre 
of the Protestants at Nismes, and the 
French missions ; and having come to con- 
clusions on both of them, corresponding 
with the account given by the respectable 
writer before us, we are inclined to quote 
his remarks. He will be thought a pre- 
judiced witness in both cases ; let the sen- 
timents be taken with what allowance they 
may, we do not think him likely to mis- 


State the bare facts, and they are all we are 
concerned with. 


MASSACRE OF PROTESTANTS AT NISMEs. 


A Protestant friend, being at Avignon, wished to 
see the Maison Quarrée, and inquired of me if it 
was safe to go to Nismes. ‘ Will not the Papists 
murder me?’ The cause of this dread is curious; 
the explication of it may amuse the impartial, 
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t had resisted the intr 

@ new religion: these two cases avent Gen 

ja perpetually confounded both by the tolerant 

= = a among us. However, the Protestants 
} very natu i 

tig te rally threw their weight into 
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* politics that love of stability, the principle of Which 










they find in their religion, disliked political 

and were well pleased with the return of mi 
‘ C’est 18 le beau cOté de la religion Catholique; ey 
n’approuve pas les revolutions,’ said a Protestant 
minister to a protestant king. He regarded the 
matter like a statesman. and no further. 

the republican and imperial government the Protes. 
tants were the stronger party at Nismes, and had 
made the Catholics feel that they were so. Onthe 
restoration, a scuffle took place between the parties, 
in which some half-dozen Protestants were killed, 
Of this unlucky affray, great advantage was taken 
in England: committees were appointed, and sub. 
scriptions raised for the purpose of succouring ‘ oyr 
distressed brethren, the Protestants of the South of 
France.’ The ‘no popery’ cry being once well se 
up, it was thought right to inquire into the extent 
of the mischief. A letter was returned from France, 
reporting nearly what has been stated above; this 
letter, the noble person to whom it was addressed 
kept in his pocket some days before he sent it to the 
committee, that the ‘ no popery’ cry might not go 
down too soon. The fear entertained by my friend 
of being murdered by the Papists at Nismes need 
not now be wondered at: it was only three or four 
years since such things had happened; and it is 
well known, that what has happened once may 
happen again. 

FRENCH MISSIONS. 

In the second year of my sojourn, a mission was 
preached at Avignon. On the expediency or pru- 
dence of these missions, concerning which so much 
difference of opinion prevailed among the French 
themselves, a stranger is hardly able to decide 
Many were offended that catholic France should be 
treated like a country that had never heardof the 
gospel; but this view of the matter was formed 
rather on a strict and somewhat captious interpreta- 
tion of the word mission, than from any thing in 
the scheme itself justifying such an interpretation. 
The gospel was not preached by the missionaries 2 
new, but as having been neglected. Yet this sup- 
position of neglect threw a blame somewhere; and 
these extraordinary means taken to repair it ex- 
cited animosity. 

Six thousand parishes throughout France were 
said, at this time, to want pastors; and it was Ie 
gretted that funds should be diverted from. the 
maintenance of the seminaries, or their more effec- 
tual support, to supply the expense of desultory 
efforts, of evanescent enthusiasm. 

On the other hand it was argued that, for a qual 
ter of a century, religion had been ; 
for one year of that time it had been proscribed, 
and the churches closed; during all that time Chris- 
tian education had been notoriously neglected; 8 
many clergy had been banished, that the 
had been insufficient to the. various functions Te 
quired of them; that to recover from such a state, 
extraordinary remedies were called for. 

After all; there was nothing so very extraordinary 
in these missions: from three to six priests, men of 
some talent, zeal, and eloquence, arrived in a town, 
stayed there a greater or less number of days, a 
cording to the population, or, it may be, the spi 
ritual wants of the place, preached, and heard c0®- 
fessions. Yet let any suppose what would be the 
effect of the presence of half-a-dozen 


teachers in any town in England, and he will be alle 


to form an idea of the state of Avignon embets 

mission, which lasted, as well as I can 

a fortnight. ished 
The churches were crowded; those who wis " 

have seats to hear the sermon.at six in the 

Were obliged to take their places at mid-day; thes 
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standing during the press occupied every 
enough for a pair of feet. 
oe wanes the washing is called from the 
wood-ashes employed in it—was neglected ; dirty 
shirts and sheets were too common to be complained 
of; the men were obliged to cook their own dinners ; 
children were grouped together by scores, under the 
care of some one contented or paid to stay at home. 
Then came the general confessions, which occupied 
some days; then one day for the communion of the 
male and another for that of the female penitents ; 
lastly, the procession of the cross, which was to be 
set up asa perpetual memorial of the mission, and 
a mean of recalling to every one the good resolutions 


he had then made. 
An ill-carved crucifix, larger than life, borne on 


the shoulders of the devout, was followed by the 


missionaries and people singing cantiques, and was 
finally placed on the terrace near the great door of 


the cathedral, to which it gives the appearance of a 
place of public execution. 

The missionaries turned many from the evil of 
their ways: some sumsof money were deposited in 
their hands, to be by them restored to those who 
had been robbed or defrauded of them; these sums, 
so unexpectedly recovered, were in general given to 
the poor. On leaving Avignon, they were accom- 
panied for several miles by the people, who, by way 
of taking leave, tore the cassock off the back of the 
chief missionary, and divided it into shreds, that all, 
or as many as possible of their zealous admirers, 
might havearelic. In this procédé there was a little 
too much ofthe fougue du midi, and the missionary by 
no means liked the process of popular canonization. 

How long the good effects of the mission may last 
is doubtful. It seems as if it were necessary that 
some strong excitement should exist, in order 
that religion should be present to the mind. Holy 
men create this excitement to themselves by the aid 
of divine grace, and by a prayer, a powerful mode of 
self-persuasion: for the multitude, this excitement 
must be created for them. I was assured by a very 
worthy and experienced curé, who remained in 
France during the whole of the revolution, that in 
the reign of terror, when the churches were shut up, 
many followed the clergy into caverns and hiding 
places, who afterwards could not be persuaded to go 
to church. 


Adventures of a French Serjeunt, during 
his Campaigns in Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Russia, &c. from 1805 to 1823. Written 
by Himself. 1826.—Though it is true, we 
ourselves know nothing of this~French 
Serjeant’s memoirs, but through the Bur- 
lington Street publication, we are not at 
all inclined to question their authenticity. 
They bear some indisputable marks of ve- 
facity—of being the production of one in 
the stirring, but subordinate station, which 
he represents himself to have filled. We 

ve no general views, nor any extended 
details of political or military events: he 
is full of self. Circumstances placed him 
at an immense distance from the centre of 
power, and he knows nothing, and can 
tell nothing but the effects with which he 
Comes in immediate contact. These were 
nary: of them sufficiently extraordinary ; 

ut they are described in a simple and un- 
ae tone, and shew the writer intent 
presenting what fell within his own 
observation. Active and spirited, as he 


~ country. 
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evidently was, and well-inclined to seize 
upon all opportunities of advancing his 
interests, his hopes were cruelly and con- 
tinually mocked ; and at the end of eighteen 
years’ service he finds himself ‘dismissed. 
The old soldiers have by degrees been su- 
perseded by those “ who knew not” Buo- 
naparte. Of the variety of incident con- 
tained in these memoirs the reader may 
judge by a summary of his career. The 
serjeant, Robert Guillemard, was a native 
of Sixfour, near Toulon; drawn as a con- 
script ‘in 1805, at the age of twenty, and 
sent on board Admiral Villeneuve’s fleet. 
He was in the battle of Trafalgar, and be- 
lieves himself to have been the person who 
shot Lord Nelson. After the action he 
became secretary to Villeneuve, accom- 
panied him on his return to France, and 
saw him assassinated at Rennes. He was 
afterwards brought into the presence of 
Buonaparte, and examined by him re- 
specting the circumstances attending the 
admiral’s death. He was then sent to 
join the army in Germany, and was pre- 
sent at the siege of Stralsund. On his 
return to France he fought a duel at 
Lyons, in which he was severely wounded. 
After his recovery he was again marched 
to Germany, and was at the battle of Wa- 
gram. His next service was in Spain, 
where he was taken prisoner, and sent to 
the island of Cabrera, where many thou- 
sands of his countrymen were detained. 
After a detention of some months he 
escaped to the Spanish coast, joined the 
French army again, then besieging Tortosa, 
distinguished himself during the siege, was 
made a serjeant, and received the then 
much-valued cross of the Legion of Ho- 
nour. In 1812 he was again in Ger- 
many, and made’ the Russian campaign ; 
he was at the battle of Borodino, and 
created an officer on the spot by Buona- 
parte in person; but unluckily the very 
same evening was wounded in a skirmish 
with the enemy, taken prisoner, and sent 
into Siberia. In Siberia he remained till 
1814, when he was allowed to revisit his 
At the time of Napoleon’s re- 
turn from Elba he was serving in the Duke 
D’ Angouléme’s army in the South, and 
saw what is termed the massacre of the 
Protestants at Nismes. Soon afterwards 
he assisted Murat, King of Naples, in 
escaping from Toulon to Corsica, and ac- 
companied him on his fatal expedition to 
the coast of Calabria In 1823 Guille- 
mard was again in Spain, and shortly 
afterwards discharged. 

The most striking scene in the book is 
doubtless that of Cabrera. This is a bar- 
ren rock a few miles from the coast, of 
Spain, about a league in length and very 
narrow, and the spot where the greater 
part of the French taken by the patriot 
Spaniards were sent. Guillemard had 


been intercepted by a guerilla party, and, 
with a score of other unfortunate fellows 
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fi upon this wretched island. 
There sn at the time near 10,000 persons 
—none of them confined in buildings— 
that was superfluous ; the rock was their 
prison—coasted perpetually by an English 
brig and a few Spanish boats. No shelter 
from the weather had these miserable 
wretches, but what they were able them- 
selves to fabricate from the few trees that 
grew upon the rock, and a hatchet, the 
only one upon the island, which was hired 
and used by turns. With the exception of 
two or three, the whole party were not 
merely in rags, but nearly naked, and hun- 
dreds absolutely so—unshaven, and co- 
vered with filth. Provisions were scantily 
supplied by a vessel from the Spanish 
coast, the arrival of which was very far 
from regular, and once during Guillemard’s 
residence it came not for several days, 
owing to some quarrel among the com- 
missaries. The scene that followed is 
horrible; every atom of eatable matter 
was quickly exhausted; the second night 
150 died from madness ard hunger: the 
next day an ass, the only one on the 
island, who had long been spending its 
strength in their service, was sacrificed, 
cut up, and distributed at the rate of two 
ounces to three men. The following night 
@ tremendous storm drenched or swept 
away their huts, and 300 more perished. 
All were resigning themselves to madness 
or despair, believing the government had 
abandoned them to so horrible a fate, when 
the victualling-brig arrived with a supply 
for eight days. These are some of the 
horrors of war, of which the world knows 
little, but which ought on all occasions to 
be dragged into light, to shame the rulers 
of mankind and enlighten their subjects. 
The conduct of these destitute creatures 
was admirable, They organized a govern- 
ment, and every thing was managed even 
with gravity and decorum. Every non- 
commissioned officer was a member of 
council. Crimes were punished with se- 
verity—that of theft particularly. Guille- 
mard had great difficulty in saving the life 
of one who had stolen a morsel of bread— 
the highest offence that could well be 
committed in such a community. Quar- 
rels were settled by uninterrupted duels. 
Swords and fire-arms, of course, there 
were none ; but here and there one had a 
razor. These were fastened upon sticks 
an inch thick and three feet long, and 
rsa —— for weapons. When blood 
wn, : 
aw. a terminated, and 
The great object was 


Frenchmen-like, they occupation, and, 


a thousand 
resources, which no Other peopl 
earth would have thought of. nit the hg 


powering misery did 
Sition to merriment 
some of these 


not repress all dispo- 
» One might smile at 
resources ; one-half was 


emplo i . 
tothe other hai ™€ Something or other 
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Nothing was seen on all sides, but teachers of 
music, mathematics, languages, drawing, fencin, 
above all, dancing and single-stick. In fine weathe, 
all these professors gave their lessons at a spot they 
called the Palais Royal, quite close to each other. 
It was quite common to see a poor devil half 
and who had often not partaken of food for twenty. 
four hours before, singing a very gay air of a country. 
dance, and interrupting it from time totime, for the 
purpose of saying, with infinite seriousness of de. 
meanour to his pupil, dressed in the remains of a 
pair of drawers—‘‘ that’s right, keep time with 
your partner, wheel round, hold yourselves grace. 
fully.” 

Guillemard himself was not idle. 
furnishing himself with a hut, and cop. 
federating with three of his comrades to 
keep the object of escape steadily in view, 
set about giving theatrical exhibitions. 4 
large tank was cleared out for the purpose, 
and the audience descended by a ladder, 
Guillemard had no books; but trusting to 
his recollection, and filling up the gaps 
with his own inventions, he got up several 
pieces, distributed the parts, superintended, 
performed and executed all—made con. 
siderable gains, and exhiarated his fellow- 
prisoners. These performances were In- 
terrupted by the scene of famine to which 
we have alluded; but on the arrival of 
provisions they were quickly resumed and 
continued, till one of his comrades brought 
at last the intelligence that three men had 
drawn a boat upon the shore, and were 
fast asleep alongside of it: they quickly 
hastened to the spot, seized and bound the 
men, leaped into the boat, and had the 
good fortune to reaeh the Spanish coast, 
not far from Tortosa, which the French 
were at that time besieging. 


Sheridaniana, or Anecdotes of the Life 
of R. B. Sheridan; his Table-talk, and 
Bons-mots. 1826.—The most completely 
superfluous book, we were going to Coll- 
tent ourselves with saying, that ever fell 
under our critical notice ; but we mock 
our own convictions, and the interests of 
our readers, if we do not add, the most 
impudent specimen of the Burlington 
Street pufferies. Affecting to depreciate 
Mr. Moore’s performanee—eharging him 
with shewing off his own wit instead of 
exhibiting Mr. Sheridan’s—with negtecting 
what was equally brilliant and accessible— 
making these very defects the pretence for 
his own publication, as this Colburn-com- 
piler does, one-half of the book 1s posi 
tively Mr. Moore’s own. ‘The rest col- 
sists of Miss Lindley’s feeble” exculpation 
of her girlish flirtations, through forty 
pages; cullings from Michael Kelly, and 
the dirty sweepings of the public prints 
Of the few—the very few anecdotes W 
we do not remember to have seen before, 
though they have probably been in print 
over and over again, some do not belong "t 
Mr. Sheridan at all, and what means 
emtbentionting the rest have we? chat Ms 

Mighty fuss is made to prove that “"" 
Sheridan had a heart. Who supposed him, 
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or any man, to be without one? Not Mr. 
Moore. But he was confessedly through 


life an embarrassed man, and essentially a 
selfish one. Pleasure was his object, and 
notoriously unscrupulous was he about 
the means. Gratification—distinction in 
society, was pursued through all impedi- 
ments, and at any cost. For forty long 
ears was he the subject alternately of 
obligation and insolence, though making 
light of the one, and cleverly parrying the 
other; but driven perpetually to the most 
miserable subterfuges—subterfuges repre- 
eented here as ingenious, but harmless jokes. 
What room was left for kindness or 
consideration? Let us discriminate —he 
was a man of high talent—who can doubt 
it?—of little acquirement—why deny it? 
of profligate habits—why disguise them ? 
Of one act of effectual kindness towards 
a distressed family near his little property 
at Polesdon, described at some length in 
this contemptible volume, we do not for a 
moment doubt—it comes with authority ; 
but too much is made of it—it shews the 
general absence of commendable facts, 
The communication of this story was made 
to Mr. Moore, who seems to have for- 
gotten it, as in the hurry with which he 
finally concluded his book he did many 
others. But there are other omissions of 
Mr. Moore’s, respecting matters in which 
he took and had a personal interest, scarce- 
ly attributable to the same cause. On 
the whole, however, notwithstanding his 
omissions—notwithstanding his flowers of 
speech—notwithstanding his silly contempt 
of the silly but honest Dr. Watkins, we 
know not who would have done better ; 
and we are content with Ais life of Sheridan. 
Letters from Cockney-Lands. 1826.—No, 
Mr. Ebers; if this be your debut in the 
publishing “‘line,”’ give up the matter forth- 
with. Shortest follies are best. Mr. Col- 
burn has the start of you, and no chance 
have you, if this be your best “ set-out,”’ 
of contending with that dexterous whip. 
Where was your tact, Mr. Ebers? Have 
you no homme d’affaires, who knows some- 


thing of the literary, as well as the opera- _ 


tastes of the town? The book is abso- 
lutely unreadable—a Bond-street produc- 
tion altogether; full of pretension of all 
that is fine and fashionable, aristocratic and 
exclusive ; betraying unluckily more know- 
ledge of the coarse and the familiar, of the 
trumpery wonders of the streets, and the 
press and its profligacies, than becomes or 
marks the fastidiousness to which the 
Writer so superciliously lays claim. With 
all the desire in the world to mingle sar- 
casm and levity with ‘* wondrous potency,” 
what is he? Pert and pointless, raising 
neither a blush by his severity, nor a smile 
> his wit; some contempt, perhaps, for 
he imbecility, and certainly indignation at 
the impudence of such an attempt. to 
alrest the publicattention. He would be 


thought, of course, to have viewed these 
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Cockney-Lands (London and Brighton, 
that is) with a learned spirit, and his pur- 
pose is, we believe, to deseribe their pecu- 
liarities to some rustie cousin. ‘That pur- 
pose, however, is any thing but obvious. 
The book is, indeed, a perfect puzzle : for 
some time we could make neither head nor 
tail of it; nor were we much the wiser, 
after discovering the list of contents with 
which his mysteries are prefaced. The 
leading thought, perhaps, that which gave 
rise to the whole, is to scourge the turpi- 
tude of the London press; of which he 
knows nothing at ali, or more than enough ; 
and to taik of Mr. Malthus, the club- 
houses, Mr. McAdam, and sundry other 
matters, of which every body, but himself, 
has long since been tired of talking. 

Two heads are better than one; and 
never were we so benefited by the recol- 
lection of this ancient truth as on the pre- 
sent occasion. Great was our good for- 
tune to be able to read some of the volume 
in the company of a very able enigmatist, 
who most felicitously divined the ‘ mot’ 
in numerous instances, where, without such 
professional assistance, we must have given 
up the matter in despair. 

The metre is of a doggrel character ; 
Hudibrastic, perhaps, the writer considers 
it ; and, certainly, if out-of-the-way rhymes 
and rugged inversions, if digressions, 
checks, breaks, equally uncalled-for and 
unintelligible, constitute that style of ver- 
sification, it is, Heaven knows, Hudibras- 
tic enough. Take aspecimen: as he drives 
through the streets— 

Now we're sailing 


In rougher ways. Jolt !—are we over? 
Slugh ! where are we now? 
Well, we're right again : 
Hubbub! I shall never my hearing recover, 
This Babelish row, 
Come drive on amain; 

What is’t ? they’re making money sure. 

This is the way, in crowds they pour, 

All day and every thro’ Cheapside, 

And Fleet-Street, and the Strand. Subside 

The clamours. Have we left the street, 

So smooth we roll, ’tis quite a treat; 

No, you’re on pavement still, but alter’d, 
~The paviours used to sigh so: falter’d 

Many a girl, and thought her lover 

Was near; the ladies talked it over, 

It was agreed to mince the granite ; 

The paviours p’rhaps have left this planet, &c. 
What building’s that? Ah, Peace 
And half-pay! ’tis a club-house—Malthus, 
You come again I hear, you call thus 
‘* Was I not right—see of my school 
These votaries.” Sir, I own your rule 
Observed here: but I think such palaces 
Less fit for those they hold than gallowses. 


What does the idiot mean ? 





Take an event— 
«* A buck exchang’d with me his card, 
Because my switch touch’d him—’tis hard, 
An accident—but ’twas no duel, 
*Though he spoke thunder-bolts. Now you will 
Scarce credit--he so pert and smart, 
Was a professor in an art 
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You'd scarce think gave such handsome wages ; 
But thus it is—the buck engages 
Attention, while his fellow clears 
Your pockets—I was of my fears, 
(I fear a pistol in light cause, 

My vis-a-vis), by one of laws 
Practitioner reliev’d, a scout 

Of Bow-street, he knows all about 
The gentleman, and ’gan describe 

I think police wished for a bribe 

To find his duty and my banana, 
For in this city never can a 

Mare be made to go sans money.—” 


Behold his learning. — 


Look ! that’s the Opera House! survey 

Th’ entablature, while I display 

The inside: first the name, intent : 

By opera, th’ Italians meant 

First any work then any music, 

That's long enough. Of work they grew sick, 
So gave to play and sing that name; &c. 


More etymology; describing the Re- 
gent’s Park :— 
I'd better guide 
You to the Primrose-hill—Primroses 
Mean here prim cockney, he reposes 
At Chalk-Farm, up the hill then trots 
And sees a lake, &c. 


Powers of antithesis! speaking of the 
opera-folks— 
** We've girls athlete, as singing men !” 


A narrow escape from scandal, of which 
he has a most virtuous horror. Speaking 
of the Opera still— 


“* *Tis quite the thing to go, between 
The acts see Mademoiselle—I vow 
*Tis not what's seen, but those who go 
That should be unseen, which shocks me. 
Who do you think? No, that would be 
To dish up scandal, and be one— 
There I was going to attack the ton ; 
The very cream of all we read now— 
But, Ned, I’ve seen (your heart will bleed now) 
A wedded one of beauty rare, 
Aye, beauteous as a thousand pearls. 
Tis Sancho’s simile, how it curls 
About one’s heart—that simple valet 
Ne’er saw one it would suit as—shall 1? 
No, if her spouse will seek disgrace 
It is his loss—But, ah! I trace 
My England’s downfall from the time 
Her chivalry turns from the prime 
Of the world’s beauty, her own daughters— 
Go! mountains cross—glide o’er the waters, 
Thy heart will no heart ever meet, 
More worthy love—If thou canst greet 
A beauty strange to Britain’s shore 
With half the soul you felt before, 
Why—Don't you pity him? I do, 
But I run on too fast for you, 
Besides you know this loss to me, 
Because—Ned shall I go to sea?” &c. 
Again— 
I don’t like in the streets to stop men 
Tea one #0 constantly ’s in my ways, | 
_ a be he, * Highways and Bye-ways.’ 
e 4 note-book, and he view'd me 


Last time. P’rhaps in his book he sew’d me. 
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He wants his ‘‘ Sayings” to be 

His ‘‘ Doings”—Ah ! how I am grown 
A scandal-monger: the book-trade 
Must not be injur’d, so I’ve said 
Enough of him in saying nothing,” &¢, 


The Plain Speaker : Opinions 
Men, and Things. 2 wal 1906 
have read Mr. Hazlitt before ;—oh, 
we are quite sure we have read him be. 
fore ; but not a line, not a word, not a def. 
nite sentiment lodges in our recollection jn 
any recallable form. Our feelings with 
regard to him are, that there muses, and 
talks, and reads, and floats, somewhet 
about the skirts of the metropolis, a bei 
of quick and rather happy pulses, whose 
genius, buoyant and glancing as mercury, 
mingles with, and passes through all crea. 
tion with equal rapidity. He seems to live 
in an atmosphere of his own—contem-. 
plating not merely a few objects, or revoly. 
ing a few questions, but threading his way 
unpolluted through all sorts of contamina- 
tions, enshrined in his own gentle, and 
generally pure abstraction. With a per. 
fect insensibility of the ridiculous, he 
presses his cockney illustrations into the 
service of philosophy, and regards, witha 
complacency that is quite amusing, the 
strange miscellany he assembles of delicate 
acumen, of mild and liberal opinion—of 
poor and feeble abuse, of mawkish vul- 
garity, of lofty sentiment and _ inviolate 
truth. 

Clearly as he has “ wedded immortality 
as his secret bride,”’ we fear the connexiotl 
will only last till death do them part, if so 
long. His talents must always impress 4 
degree of value on his communications, 
and ensure a transient attention ; but, for 
immortality, more is wanting than he pos- 
sesses. His longing after a deathless 
name, though it be accompanied by all the 
self-supporting consciousness of ability, 8 
but a vessel among the waters without 8 
destination. The power to be great, and 
the will to be great—aye, even whet 
united, are insufficient to enable us to 
a seat in the temple of Fame, unless 
among the elements of our being some 
pre-eminent and overpowering quality 
points to the very niche we are to occupy, 
or rather takes unconscious possession 
it. This is what Mr. Hazlitt wants. 

_ Plain speaking is not enough. 

is not enough, though unadulterated as @? 
infant’s prattle—though eliciting 

for the author, and ensuring pleasure to 
the reader. Truth, indeed, stript of all 
low sccompaniments, is no other than the 
purified offspring of genius—the 
production of patient thought ; but it must 
be intenser truth, or newer , of far 
More embellished truth, than the usuel 
flow of Mr. H.’s thoughts, to calty bis 
name down to posterity. 

We have said, more than we 
meant; if what we have said seem sev" 
it is more than we mean. We seize lis 
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with delight, sure of enjoying over 
- mage which he pens a calming, en- 
livening, inspiring pleasure. We forget 
them, indeed, but we can read them again 
and again; and this 1s, perhaps, the next 
best glory to that of printing imperishable 
thoughts upon Us. As almost a confuta- 
tion of ourselves, we give the following 
happy morgeat. We read it in its place, 
ing engrossed for more than an 


fter bel 
nat by the previous portion. Whether 


the reader's mind require the same pre- 
paration to taste the passage we cannot 
say: for our own parts, the feeling it 
awoke rose to the highest pitch of enjoy- 


ment. 


There. are two persons who always appear to me 
to have worked under this involuntary, silent im- 
pulse more than any others; I mean Rembrandt 
and Correggio. It is not known that Correggio 
ever saw a picture of any great master. He lived 
and died obscurely in an obscure village. We have 
few of his works, but they are all perfect. What 
truth, what grace, what angelic sweetness are there ! 
Not one line or tone that is not divinely soft or ex- 
quisitely fair; the painter’s mind rejecting, by a 
natural process, all that is discordant, coarse, or 
unpleasing. The whole is an emanation of pure 
thought. The work grew under his hand as if of 
itself, and came out without a flaw, like the dia- 
mond from the rock. He knew not what he did; 
and looked at each modest grace as it stole from 
the canvass with anxious delight and wonder. Ah! 
gracious God! not he alone; how many more in all 
time have looked at their works with the same 
feelings, not knowing but they too may have done 
something divine, immortal, and finding in that 
sole doubt ample amends for pining solitude, for 
want, neglect, and an untimely fate. Oh! for one 
hour of that uneasy rapture, when the mind first 
thinks it has struck out something that may last for 
ever; when the germ of excellence bursts from 
nothing on the startled sight! Take, take away the 
gaudy triumphs of the world, the long deathless 
shout of fame, and give back that heartfelt sigh 
with which the youthful enthusiast first weds im- 
mortality as his secret bride! And thou, too, Rem- 
brandt ! who wert a man of genius, if ever painter 
was aman of genius, did this dream hang over you 
as you painted that'strange picture of Jacob’s Lad- 
der? Did your eye strain over those gradual dusky 
clouds into futurity, ~or~ did those white-vested, 
beaked figures babble to you of fame as they ap- 
proached? Did you know what you were about? 
or did you not paint much as it happened? Oh! if 
you had thought once about yourself, or any thing 
but the subject, it would have been all over with 
“* the glory, the intuition, the amenity,” the dream 
had fled, the spell had been broken. The hills 
Would not have looked like those we see in sleep— 
that tatterdemalion figure of Jacob, thrown on one 
side, would not have slept as if the breath was fairly 
taken out of his body. So much do Rembrandt’s 
Pictures savour of the soul and body of reality, that 
the thoughts seem identical with the objects—if 
there had been the least question what should have 
a done, or how he should do it, or how far he 
laut . would have spoiled every thing. 
par 8 ung upen his pencil and fell upon 
dra as like dew-drops : the shadowy veil was 

eng of teas back grounds by the dull, obtuse 

» Making darkness visible by still 
Greater darkness than could only be felf! 
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Les Aventures du dernicre Abencerage; 
par M. le Comte de Chateaubriand. 1826. 
—The Viscount de Chateaubriand must, 
in some shape or other, be eternally before 
the public. If he cannot be the minister 
of a powerful people, he must write six- 
penny political pamphlets ; and when his 
pamphlets can no longer find readers, he 
is at no loss for expedients ; he can rub up 
an old speech, or a forgotten tale, and give 
us the sweepings of his portfolio, and be— 
the great object of life—be still talked of 
in the cafés and the saloons of Paris. The 
noble Viscount, we are sorry to learn, is 
poor again, and is projecting a scheme for 
collecting his published and unpublished 
writings, to the tune of twenty-five or twen- 
ty-seven volumes, at 10s. 6d. a volume. 
Of the published writings, we question if 
the world wishes to hear any more; and 
from the unpublished, of which himself once 
despaired, what is to be expected? The 
prospectus announces an Introductory Es- 
say on French History, which will, of 
course, be too vague or too sublime for 
mortal to grasp; ‘Travels in America, and 
Italy and Spain, which must be far out of 
date; Scraps of Natural History, with 
nothing new or rare; a tale or two, taken 
from any thing but nature; and, God save 
us, a new tragedy—Moses and Aaron, we 
believe—and some poetry. 

In addition to these masses of treasure, . 
the indefatigable scribbler is strenuous] 
engaged in writing his own memoirs, whic 
may possibly, nay will, awaken considerable 
interest. ‘They must carry us where we 
like to go—over the ground of the revo- 
lution again. We have yet much to learn. 
He has seen much; has been every where ; 
has been always busy; sometimes confi- 
dentially and highly employed, and, what 
is most to the present purpose, is “ so 
loose of soul,”’ he must tell all. He is an 
honest man too—zealous, that is, in main- 
taining his political tenets ; not very clear- 
sighted, and, we fear, easily duped. Let 
him, however, give us, freely and fully, his 


impressions, and we must judge for our- 


selves: we only deprecate any more of his 
tasteless jargon about the Christian religion. 
Of re-entering into office we suppose 
he despairs. He is neither royalist enough, 
nor liberal enough, to be acceptable to any 
existing party—a whimsical jumble of mo- 
dern views and ancient prejudices. He 
is for a constitutional monarchy, which in 
France, by a strange solecism, means a 
donation of the monarch, and not the will 
of the nation ; yet he has glimpses of inde- 
finite improvement in the condition of so- 
ciety and the principles of government, 
quite sufficient to exclude him from all 
hope of a share of power; and that exclu- 
sion will, of course, help still farther to 
illuminate. Still nothing can make addled 
brains sound. ] 
In presenting the existing generation 
with this romance, the main object appears 
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to have been to make it a more effective 
medium for advertising his intentions rela- 
tive to his writings. It was written 
twenty years ago, on his visit to the Al- 
hambra. Why was it not published at the 
time ? Because, he tells us, ‘‘ the censor- 
ship would never have sanctioned the pub- 
lication of eulogiums, in which it would 
have discovered, rightly enough, a con- 
cealed interest for the victims of the still- 
smoking ruins of Saragossa.”” We do not 
pretend to compare eyes with the censor, 
but his must surely have surpassed the 
snake of Epidaurus, to discover any thing 
of the kind. “It will be readily seen 
too,”’ says he, “ that this romance was 
written by one who had felt the pangs of 
exile, and whose heart was entirely wrapped 
up in his country.”” Not doubting the 
Viscount’s vexations at his own exile, or 
his admiration for his own country, we 
must say all indications of these matters 
are of the most ordinary “common-place ;”’ 
and conceivable enough, by one who had 
never quitted his fire-side, or read the 
maunderings of Cicero. The “ Last of 
the Abencerages”’ is the last survivor of the 
splendid family of that name, who had 
withdrawn to Tunis and the ruins of Car- 
thage on the expulsion of the Moors from 
Grenada. The young Moor, of the third 
generation, had a passionate desire to re- 
visit the seats of his ancestors, and, if pos- 
sible, to sheath his dagger in the heart of 
a Bivar, in retaliation of the injuries in- 
flicted by that family on his own. He 
reaches Grenada in disguise, and while 
wandering in the streets a lady suddenly 
presents herself, and instinctively discover- 
ing that he was a stranger and had lost his 
way, very obligingly and frankly conducts 
him to his inn, though attended by ser- 
vants, and on her way to morning prayers. 

Senor Moor,” said she to him, “ you 
appear to have recently arrived at Grenada, 
have you lost your way ?””—* Sultana of 
Flowers,” replied the Abencerage, “ de- 
a men's eyes, Christian slave, more 
‘autiful than the virgins of Georgia, thou 
ast rightly guessed,” &c, She isan angel ; 
nes asi himself, an Ado- 
and decisive 'S seed stn Pha 
again, and as speedily to an vedo 
ing too. She is the heiress of ime, 
auibewnens € heiress of immense 

a. periect stranger, apparently 
an itinerant botanist. Religion, however, 
is at first the sole impediment to imme. 


diate union—she js a Christian; he a 


Mussulman—both inflexible. “ Be 

. . : . © 
a Christian, gnd you are my Garner " 
says the lady. “ Become a Mussulman 
= you are my wife,” says the gentleman. 
othing can be more explicit, and no- 

thing less lover-like ; no yieldings ; no m 

diums ; no compromisings, The Bess 
we wes Spain, to give himself and the 
y the benefit of time, under a pledge of 
returning year after year. The first’ year 
~ ~wn 
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decision. The Moor 





(Ave, 
he finds her on the beach waiting his 
ing; still faithful, still devoted, but stil] 


firm. The second year, instead of 
in person, he finds a letter, exeusj 
absence; and when he reaches G 
he sees the lady, in the presence of , 

brother, and a lover at her feet.~ Thor 

is no infidelity, however. It isa 

and usual for heroines and heiresses tp 

have admirers at their feet, despite the ip. 

convenience of such a position, and ‘the 

sensitiveness of most people’s knees. This 

brother, as might be expected, disap 

of the terms on which the Moor and his 

sister appear to be. He has’ all the hav. 

teur and insolence of a Spaniard of m- 

mance. He is a knight of Calatrava, de. 

voted, of course, to celibacy, and just 

returned from Pizarro’s holy and knightly 

expedition. He fights the Moor, who de. 

feats him, but spares his life. Nothing, . 
however touches the Spaniard. He hates 

still; it is the duty of his order to hatea 
Moor. 

Little jealousies also, of course, arise, 
with respect to the lady’s new admirer— 
her brother’s friend; but these are pre- 
sently dismissed, by something like a repri- 
mand from the Jady, who observes: “If 
I loved you no longer, I should tell you 
so.” To such assurance no reasonable ob- 
jection could be made, and he and the new 
admirer are forthwith sworn friends. 

Things continue thus in the same un 
changed state, we know not how long, till 
at last the hapless and puzzled Moor, be- 
thinking himself that the god of such 
excellent persons, of so charming a womal, 
of so mighty and magnificent a knight, and 
of so true and preuz a friend, may, OF pet 
haps must be, the right God, Is on the 
point of embracing Christianity, when, 
luckily or unluckily, he discovers that the 
lady and her friends are themselves the Bi- 
vars, the representatives of the very family 
who are stained with the blood of his ow? 
and actually in possession of the very pro 
perty they once so proudly held. To unite 
with the murderers of his ancestors 
thought is not to be endured. He 3s torn 
in pieces by conflicting feelings; reveng® 
unsatisfied ; love still glowing, burnings 
sparkling with a radiance of more than 
heavenly effulgence.. The sweet 
before him—willing to be his, willing to be 
his on the terms of apostacy, but of apo 
tacy to the faith of those who murd 
his ancestors! What shall he do? Confess 
his birth; make the lady his confidant, his 
judge, the decider of his fate. To her the 
discovery is delightful ; her vanity and her 
discernment are equally gratified. 0 
could love none*but the noble: she 
the highest order, not only: of fine forms, 
but of sublime souls ; and her fiat accords, 
“Return to the desert,” says 
and faints beneath the energy of her me 
obeys—fties—and. 


= | a. -* 











heard of no more. ~ 
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Tue chief transaction in these matters 
lately has been the letting of Drury-Lane. 
The story has been told sO often, and with 
such laborious explicitness, in this season of 
beat, vacancy and inaction, that there is 
little now to add, than that the pempous 
promises of Mr. Elliston, the pompous 
ronfidence annually boasted of by King 
Caleroft and his privy counsellors, Robins 
andthe rest, and the pompous offer of Mr. 
Bish, were all equally smoke. We recom- 
mend the whole establishment, parties and 
all, to the special supervision of little 
Michael Angelo Taylor, the inveterate foe 
of smoke nuisances in general. The truth, 
so far as we can detect it, under the accu- 
mulation of blunders and bewilderings per- 
petrated by the individuals on all sides con- 


~ cerned, seems to be, that a more ridiculous, 


feeble, and foolish management could not 
have been yearly puffed to the wondering 
world by a more headlong committee. As 
the matter stands now, all parties are 
equally in a state of exposure; and a 
Yankee comes to put his shoulder, as the 
Hercules of the day, under the weight 
which has crushed the manager and his 
coadjuters. What Mr. Price will or can 
do with this Jabouring concern is yet in 
the bosom of the future, where it is not 
worth our while to Jook for it. But as 
his trade has been hitherto the exportation 
of English actors, he may possibly try the 
effect of a change, and indulge us with 
Yankee Roscii—Kembles fresh from the 
Alleghanies, and Siddonses that know more 
of the tomahawk than the theatre. How- 
ever, we are on the whole glad that this 
establishment has fallen into the hands 
ofa new man, and from a new country, and 
both the newer the better. The old routine 
would not do; Elliston was utterly gone 
years ago. The Surrey Theatre set the 
seal upon him as an actor, and thenceforth 
his only chance of success was undeviating 
and total attention to his duties as manager. 
But there the old ambition of acting came 
Strong and fatally upon him ; another old 
passion disabled him still more effectually ; 
loss came upon loss, foolery upon foolery, 
debt upon debt, and blunder upon blunder, 
until even his buoyancy sank, and he went 
direet to the bottom. 

Elliston is one among the many instances 
of the signa] struggle which a man may 
exert against himself in life; the perverse 
determination to thwart good fortune, and 
the no less extraordinary perseverance with 
which good fortune sometimes throws itself 
in the way of men, nevertheless born to 
be undone. He began the world with ad- 
vantages from. connexion, with enough of 
inherited property to have sustained him 
until he should have attained rank in a pro- 

ssion, with a gentleman’s-education, and 
with. faculties more than enough for ge- 
MM. Now Saries.—Vot. 11. No. 8 


neral professional competence. Nature, 
too, had been liberal to his exterior, and 
given him a vivid countenance, a good 
figure, and remarkable animation. Launch- 
ed in Bond Street, he might have been 
king of the dandies; at table he might 
have disputed the supremacy of any Brum- 
mel of the day; and in public life his vi- 
gour, intelligence, and general acquire- 
ments (for with all his giddiness, Elliston 
has had some scholarship, and has acquired 
some curious and manly knowledge), would 
have thrown the whole feeble generation of 
“ Blue waistcoats’ and baby witticism to 
an immeasurable distance. He had much 
of that natural fluency of speech which 
with the multitude goes for oratory, and 
which in the House of Commons (the six 
hundred and fifty-eight worst orators that 
ever assembled under one roof) has made 
the reputation of three-fourths of our pub- 
lic meteors ; miserable charlatans after all, 
yet, by this simple and vulgar flippancy, 
exalted into the power and_ patronage of 
the most powerful and patronizing realm of 
the globe. But, with all these advantages, 
Elliston, maddened by the hope of ap- 
plause from those to whom _ sixpence 
would give the unquestionable right of 
hooting him off the stage and out of the 
world, plunged into the chances of the 
drama. He was singularly successful, even 
in the shade of those theatrical promon- 
tories, Kemble, Siddons, and Lewis—a 
race whose like we shall not see again. 

His liyeliness, versatility, and quickness of 
conception, made him highly popular. What 
he wanted in quality, he made up in quan- 
tity. The man who can do ell things may 
be pardoned for doing all in an inferior de- 

gree. Elliston’s variety was essential to 

the stage. Here was the effect of his 

good fortune, where hundreds of his equals 

have perished. ‘His whole subsequent life 

has been a succession of the same striking 

efforts of fortune to save him ; he has been 


conscious of this, and has said that he had 


“ his star."” But if chance has struggled 
for him, he has struggled on the contrary 
side. The most extraordinary and pal- 
pable imprudencies have been healed from 
time to time, by circumstances that came 
“ like a summer cloud,”’ to move the spe- 
cial wonder of every. body. who contem~- 
plated his curious and tessellated career. 
He has risen for a time, and prosperity 
seemed to lie level before him. In the 
very sight of it, some new caprice, eccen- 
tricity or absurdity, has broke up the 
ground under his feet, and has left him not 
a spot to stand on. His last act of im- 
prudence, at length, exhausted all lucky 
casualty, and he has been flung out of his 
last hope of independence. By his Jease 


he had covenanted to expend, six 
pounds upon the improvement of the 
2E 
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theatre: he rushed to the work with the 


avidity of a schoolboy to his play-ground, . 


and threw away expenditure upon it as if 
his finances defied exhaustion. Instead of 
£6,000, he is said to have engulphed 
£30,000! This waste he has never been 
able to recover; and under the debt arising 
from his difficulties, he has now been com- 
pelled to relinquish his lease. It is im- 
possible not to feel regret for this termina- 
tion of his career. Whatever his caprices 
may have been, they have been of no dark 
and malignant dye; individuals must have 
suffered by his losses, but he has been ho- 
hest—no personal defaleation is laid to his 
charge, and he has fallen under no other 
imputation than that of a volatile and in- 
curable inability to do any thing like apy 
other man alive. 

The sale of the lease produced a crowd 
of bidders; for there is nothing more cer- 
tain than the passion of men to dabble in 
theatrical management, except the con- 
tinual miserable anxiety and final ruin of 
the parties. Since Garrick, there is no 
instance of a fortune having been made by 
theatres: they are proverbially the very 
seats of chance; or if there be any thing 
like regularity in their course, it is that 
the profits of a successful season are re- 
gularly extinguished by the ill-success of 
the season that follows. Garrick’s case 
was an exception: he was in himself a 
tower of strength ; an actor such as Eng- 
jJand had never seen before, but, what was 
still more important, a man of prudénce ; 
a quality that since his time seems to have 
been incompatible with the name of ma- 
nager. Garrick died worth one hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. All the ma- 
nagers in England, at this hour put to- 
gether, are probably not worth half the 
money; yet there is scarcely an instance 
in which the failure is not to be accounted 
for, from errors and absurdities which could 
scarcely have been committed in any other 
course, or by any other men. One has 
flung away his funds on the gilding of his 
theatre; another on making a Coliseum 
where a house the fourth of the size would 
have held all his audience; another on 
buying an estate with the moriey wanted 
for his nightly expenditure; another lias 
flung it into a canal; and it is said to have 
cost Covent-Garden eight thousand pounds 
for the building, and permission to build 
ss mere portico of the theatre! For the 
ebica, of having an Athenian facade, 

cn was to have the honour in its turn 
of facing the alehouses and cooksho f 
Bow Street! Such is the wisd % 3 
Richards and Romeos of mafikind u The 
fortunate purchaser was Mr Bish nto 
as the Marquis of Hertford shreegie 1” 
: rtford shrewdly ob- 
served to him, ns having ot rid 
] » had take x el a 
mid aken another.” The wits 
at, having lost the hope of havi 
M. P. to his name i ’ ving 
determined ing it eee WS 
on having i 


u t in another, and 
that “Manager of a Playhouse ” would 
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fit him just as well. But « Lucy 
Bish,” as he calls himself, appears tohaye 
lost his luck with his lottery, His par. 
liamentary specu'ation might have tee 
escaped by knowing the difference between 
a contractor and a non-contractor ; and his 
theatrical speculation, by knowing whether 
he was in earnest or not. It has at length 
been relinquished ; and here we think, not. 
withstanding the loss of his £2,000 de. 
posit, he may resume his old title of 
“ Lucky Bish” again. The parliamentary 
affair still, it is true, lies in ambush against 
his purse, and he may contrive to expend 
more than his theatrical deposit before he 
comes to the knowledge that he had better 
have let it alone. But if a man is born to 
live and die in hot water, it is useless to 
struggle against fate, and in hot water he 
must live and die. 

The Haymarket Theatre has had nothing 
new, or nothing worth remembering. Paul 
Pry, the epitome of village vulgarity, has 
caught the rabble, and Liston has played 
in it until he has worn out his faee, and 
been compelled to go to the country to, 
manufacture it again. “’Twixt the Cup 
and the Lip,” and an occasional new actress, 
or new and feeble farce, have appeared; 
but the house has béen in general thin, and 
has waited for its filling for the returm of 
Liston, and the now tiresome repetition of 
Paul Pry. The Lord Chamberlain; that 
Jupiter tonans of the drama, wiio Issues 
his incontrovertible decrees from his imeom- 
prehensible tribunal, and fulminates from 
his closet the laws of stages and stagemen, 
has lately issued a law by which the*winter 
theatres are to be restricted to nine months, 
and the little Haymarket is to live but four. 
Little Morris is indignant about this, and 
says that he wishes the Lord Chamberlain 
would let him return the compliment. But 
these are mysteries beyond our reach, and 
we leave their arrangement to the angry 
personages in question. George Coltat, 
still junior, and still the deputy licenser, 
has committed no violence of late on hap- 
less authorship. Terror of the retributo?, 
which his supremacy has so long dese and | 
has given him another fit of the gout, 
under cover of this he is inacc of 
the wrath of Mr. Moncrief and others, 
whose free speech he has clipped the wings. 
It was particularly observed, that from 
time of a certain female dramatist § arrival 
in town, George, who is, after all, a man 
of personal prudence, retired from on 
ways of men; never ventured out till 
dusk ; and has allowed of no female ua 
without a previous search for 0 hi- 
arms. He has by these precautions |, 
therto escaped vengeance for “ Cromwe 
but, until the lady’s return to her pat 
eran is determined not to see | 
0 y. 

It is understood that, as’the occupant 
of his retirement, he has been for some rae 
compiling a. dicti ‘for the express 

of dramatic writers. In this all © 
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words are carefully excluded ; and such 
hazardous expressions as tyrant, sycophant, 
time-server, placeman, court-jester, moun- 
tebank, royal menial, and so forth, are de- 
clared to be under special anathema. The 
volume which, as contaming only the li- 
censed words, will not be above a dozen 
es of crown octavo, will be introduced by 
a preface, showing that the corruptness, dis- 
loyalty, and indelicacy of the age require a pe- 
culiar supervision in dramatic matters ; that 
alicenser with unlimited powers, and be- 
yond all appeal, is absolutely necessary ; 
and that, as it is fitting that this licenser 
should be a man of pure morals, unstained 
life, just in his dealings, chaste in his con- 
versation, George Colman, junior, is pre- 
cisely the man for the situation. 

The King’s Theatre is still crowded to 
hear Pasta, who has gone through a round 
of her favourite characters, and who cer- 
tainly sings better than she did when she 
arrived. This improvement is @ curious 
circumstance : yet it frequently occurs, un- 
favourable as our climate is to delicacy of 
voice. Fodor improved marvellously while 
here, and seems to have lost her powers at 
Paris. Curioni, when he came here, was a 
miserable singer, strained, feeble, and awk- 
ward ; he is now becoming a tolerable tenor, 
and, but for the fellow’s incorrigibly ugly and 
undramatic face, he would be a decent sub- 
stitute fora primo tenore. Pasta’s improve- 
ment is considerable in all points; slie 
sings with more taste, variety of tone, and 
neatness of execution, though in this last 
point she has still much to learn. She is 
gradually giving up that boisterous and bull- 
fronted style of acting, which she must have 
learned from the Lombard peasants, and 
which would be hissed on every stage in 
the world excepting Paris, where they have 
no conception of tragic acting; and in Eng- 
land, where the. audience never care whe- 
ther Italian acting is good or bad, and where 
the best acting of the “‘ prime donne”’ never 
excites them to more than a yawn. 

But theatrical is like all other glory—like 
the glory of generals, orators, legislators, 
and lord-mayors—it is evanescent;-a dream; 
@ vapour, a rainbow. What has become of 
all the “ prime donne” that we have suc- 
cessively adored ? In whateblivous gulf has 
even Catalini, the most magnificent of them 
all—that form of beauty, and that voice of 
enchantment—she that might have stood for 
the representative of “ Italian genius,” 
gone down from the sight of mankind— 
when even her brilliant star has sunk, where 
shall we look for the rest in the general 
overshadowing and eclipse? Pasta, too, 
the luminary of the season, is preparing for 
. obscuration, rapidly coming over her, in 
wh Shape of a Madame Soutag, a German, 

se youth, beauty, voice, and brilliancy of 
action, are running away with all the hearts, 
applauses, and five-franc pieces of the Opera 
~ une of Paris. She will, of course, be 

mpted by English gold, and we shall 
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have her here as soon as she shall have 
condescended to tell Mr. Ebers for how 
many thousand pounds a month she will 
condescend to visit our opera, 

All musicians, all singers, all composers, 
and all dancers are eccentric ; but the most 
eccentric of all is the fiddler Paganini. For 
the last half dozen years he has been on the 
point of coming to England; the Philhar- 
monic Concerts have lived but in the hope 
of his presence ; and the general combustion 
in the world of his imitators (for rivals he 
has none) has been unparalleled. Yet his 
heart has sunk within him; he has been ter- 
rified by the report of the fogs, which 
would be fatal to his fiddle-strings, and 
with them, to his glory; and he has con- 
stantly shrunk from the perils of extin- 
guished renown. Paganini is, by universal 
acknowledgment, the monarch of violinists ; 
he is now an old man, but his tone, his 
rapid touch, his whirlwind of execution, 
approach to the sublime. His style is wild, 
strange, and severe; he is the Dante of 
fiddiers, and is not to be listened to but by 
persons of vigorous nerves and robust con- 
stitutions. The Italian women fall into 
hysterics at the first sweep of his bow; and 
the Italian men, when they see the full in- 
spiration coming on him, consult their sanity 
by rushing out of the theatre. 

The English will stand any thing, and 
they stand Paganini and cannon-balls ; but 
he astonishes even their intense insen- 
sibility, frozen nerves, and national courage. 
Paganini learned his art of no man ; he had 
no master but nature ; and no school but a 
dungeon. For some act of early violence 
or singularity he had been thrown into pri- 
son; there he found a violin; the violin 
had but one string; the instrument became 
his consolation—he devoted himself to it 
with the fierce enthusiasm of his nature. 
At noon, at midnight, he was equally 
heard, drawing the most exquisite and 
powerful tones from this mutilated instru- 
ment; on this single string he not merely 
mastered all the difficulties of music, but 
produced new and marvellous combinations. 

-ftalian prisons are rapidly shut and slowly 

opened —he lay in this prison for ten years ; 
he at length issued out, covered with long 
hair, his brain half wild, his eye flashing, 
his step disordered, and his violin in his 
hand. It was probably that violin which 
had unloeked. his prison-doors, for the 
fame of this imprisoned wonder of music 
had penetrated through all Italy. His first 
performance sanctioned all that had been 
told of his powers; he was from that mo- 
ment at the head of instrumental music in 
the land of music, and the Italians lift up 
their hands and eyes to heaven when they 
hear the name of Paganini. 

The Greek war has been made the sub- 
ject of melo-drame at some of the minor 
theatres. Why should it be left to the mi- 
nor theatre? Why should not the winter 
‘theatres adapt a subject which would-find a 
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corresponding pulse in the heart ofevery man 
capable of honouring unhappy bravery. ‘The 
Mussulman, bloody in his nature, his habits, 
and his religion, is now let loose uponaChris- 
tian people, a noble nation, a gallant race,— 
hallowed to the memory of every man of 
literature, and every spirit of freedom. The 
Turkish tigers are absolutely rioting in the 
blood of Greece—yet we look on; we who, 
by a single word, could bid this slaughter 
cease ; we wiro, individually, if we saw the 
ten thousandth part of the violences, cruel- 
ties, and cold-blood horrors that are now 
perpetrating by the savage Arab, the Moor, 
and the Turk, would feel it the first duty 
of our nature, our religion, to extinguish 
them, at whatever hazard. But we stand 
back, timid for the first time, abandonding 
for the first time the cause of humanity, 
by which our national renown was gained, 
and for which our national strength has 


been given. No treaty with the tran 
Mussulman can require this criminal for 
bearance ; if we had made such a treaty 
would be guilt to be stopped by it: no 
treaty can supersede the laws of nature ang 
religion. Eet the Engtish minister ym 
pronounce the word that this desolation 
shall cease, and it will cease. There is not 
a power in Europe that would dare to raise 
its hand against an act,which would less be 
the act of human council, than a solemn 
obedience to the dictate of God. Inthe 
mere view of human policy, the war is 
ruinous to all :—to Turkey, whose resources 
it wastes, for the conquest of a desert ang 
corpses; to Egypt, whose prosperity it 
will extinguish ; to England, whose natura 
allies it exterminates ; to all Europe, in 
whose bosom it keeps a fire kindled. Yet 
one word, and all would be done. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS. 





Arctic Circle.—A new expedition, under 
Capt. Parry, has been resolved upon, we 
understand, at the earnest solicitation of 
that gentleman, to explore the northern 
hemisphere. We understand the Hecla 
will take out with her boats or small vessels 
of peculiar construction, in which Capt. 
Parry and a party of the Heela’s officers 
and men are to attempt actually to reach 
the North Pole, leaving the Hecla in the 
neighbourhood of Spitzbergen. 

Scientific Expedition.—The Adventure 
and Beagle, under the orders of Capt. King, 
finally sailed from Plymouth last month, to 
survey the farthest coasts of South Ame- 
rica. ‘The cares of the Admiralty have 
been bountifully exercised to provide 
them with every thing that can contribute 
to the health and safety of the crews, and 
the promotion of geographical science, natu- 
tal history, &c. 

African Discovery.—Our enterprizing 
countryman Major Laing was at Ensala, 
the capital of Tuat, on the 4th December ; 
he was in excellent health, and expected to 
reach Timbuctoo in thirty days. Ensala, 
according to our present maps, is in lat. 24 
about 800 miles from Tripoli, where Major 
Laing started, and about 600 from Timbue- 
too. The country of Tuat is an oasis, or 
fertile tract, pretty nearly in the middle of 
the Sahara, or Great Desert; and Major 
Laing is, we believe, the first European 
who is known to have visited it. 

ine Is now raging in Moroceo. 
crops have failed for the Jast hens a 


from d 
are aaa and all the springs and rivers 


want of herbage The cattle have died for> 


and in the last six months 
— people have perished from famine 


have died in the city 
ve ascount is taken 


of Fez only. 


from a letter of a medical gentleman sent 
from Gibraltar to ascertain the nature of 
the disease on the opposite coast of 
Africa. His details of the sufferings of the 
people are shocking beyond imagination. 

Smyrna.— The French consul-general at 
Smyrna has founded an academy there, 
which was opened on the 10th of April. 
The object of this institution is to endea- 
vour to diffuse the love of letters among 
people hitherto exclusively commercial in 
their character. 

Population of the Netherlands.—The po- 
pulation of the Netherlands appears to be 
increasing. The following is the state of 
the population for six consecutive years: 


Be BORD cscs s0scsdcbubdaeedion’ 5,642,552 
ODI intsindsscsccaaedeeisne 5,692,323 
RODD cucacsinaecsesatldedivel 5,767,038 
ISDS .ecocicscsccessesesecese Owen 
IODA sicnscrdutictubieciindsctl 5,913,526 
BOOS .ccicnnnsas <cramuneisecds 5,992,666 


The proportion of male to female births 
is much the same as in England. In the 
Netherlands it is as 1,000 to 950; in Eng- 
land, as 1,000 to 947; in France, as 1,000 
to 937; and in Naples, as 1,00C to 950. 
This agreement, of the cause of which we 
shall probably always remain ignorant, 18 8 
remarkable for its singularity as for its col 
Stancy. 

Chancery Costs.—In the matter of Lord 
Portsmouth, Mr. Horne stated, June 21, 
in the Court of Chaneery, that the expenses 
of this suit, in the Ecclesiastical Court 
would not be less than £30,000, while ™ 
the Chancery Court they would only amount 
to £7,000. The Lord Chancellor “ 
that he might be permitted to say one word 
for this poor hunted Court.of Chancery b¢ 
believed that the jn this cout 
‘wereless than ip any other !1!"=- Fhe en 
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mous sum of £39,174,723 is now in the 
Bank of England, standing in the name of 
the Accountant-General of this “ poor 
hunted” Court of Chancery ! !! 

It appears, by authority of the printed 
documents of the House of Commons, that 
1,597 persons were imprisoned during last 
vear for offences under the Game Laws! 

France. — The project of rendering Paris 
what is rather absurdly called a_sea- 

rt, by the formation of a canal from Paris 
to Havre, capable of conveying merchant 
vessels, with their masts, sails, rigging, car- 
goes, &c. has already been noticed. Two 
rival plans have since appeared, either of 
which, and especially the latter, seems to 
be really practicable; the one, by M. 
Berigny, cousists in establishing partial and 
occasional canals, rendering the Seine, by 
deepening it and other expedients, the chief 
mode of communication; the other, by M. 
Navier, is the construction of an iron rail- 
way, on which he maintains that goods may 
be transmitted at much less expense than 
by water-carriage. The subject itself has 
undergone long, repeated, and interesting 
discussion in the Academy of Sciences, in 
which M. Dupim has taken a very active 
art. 

: Longevity of Animals.—aA little treatise, 
by Aristotle, on the length of the lives of 
animals, has recently been republished at 
Gottingen, with notes by Professor S: hultz; 
these notes contain a summary of all that is 
known on the subject by the moderns. M 
Schultz gives an account of some very cu- 
rious experiments on cercerise ephemere ; 
and although of all vertebral animals, birds 
are those which have the shortest lives, he 
brings forward, in opposition to these be- 
ings of a few hours, the instance of a parro- 
quet, carried in 1633 from Ttaly into France, 
which was still living in 1743, and which 
consequently was above 110 years old; he 
also quotes the no less remarkable fact of 
a fish taken at Kaysenslautern, in 1497, in 
a reservoir, where it had been deposited 
267 years before, as appeared from a ring of 
copper with which its head was encircled. 
Whales, which according to Baffon live for 
1,000 years, are not forgotten; but M. 
Schultz prudently observes, that the cele- 
brated naturalist may perhaps have been 
‘deceived on that point. 

Snails.—It is stated by M. De Martens, 
that the annual export of snails (kelik po- 
matia) from Ulm by the Danube, to be 
used as food in Lent at the convents of Aus- 
tia, formerly amounted to 10,000,000 of 
these animals, which were fattened in the 
gardens in the neighbourhood. Before the 
revolution in France, large quantities of the 
H. aspersa were exported from the coasts 
of Aunis and Saintonge in barrels for the 
Antilles, and some are still sent to those 
islands and to Senegal, for food. The con- 
sumption of snails is still very considerable 
7 departments of Lower Charente and 

Gironde. Inthe isle of Rhé alone, it is 
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estimated at the value of 25,000 francs. At 
Marseilles the commerce in these animals 
is also considerable ; the species eaten are 
the H. rhodostama, H. aspersa, and the H. 
vermiculata. In Spain, Italy, Turkey, and 
the Levant, the use of snails as food is com- 
mon. 

Polish Coinage.—The Emperor Nicho- 
las has ordered the gold and silver coinage 
of the kingdom of Poland to continue to 
bear the bust of Alexander I. as “ Restorer 
of the Kingdom of Poland in 1825:’'. on 
the reverse a crown, with a legend, nam- 
ing the reigning emperor, &c. 

The Moose Deer.—The perfect head 
(with the horns attached, and twelve teeth 
perfect in each jaw) and other bones of a 
moose-deer have very lately been dug out 
of the bog at Killinew, in the county of 
Meath, Ireland. They were deposited at 
the depth of eighteen or twenty feet, and 
are of large dimensions, measuring as fol- 
lows: head, in length, one foot eight and a 
half inches ; horns, from tip to tip, eight 
feet four inches; length of horn, five feet 
eight inches; and gre st width of the 
antlers, three feet one inch. 

Thorwaldsen, the famous sculptor, has 
been appointed President of the Academy 
of St. Luke, at Rome. He is soon ex- 
pected at Warsaw, to fuse the metals, and 
erect the monuments he has undertaken, to 
Copernicus and Joseph Poniatowsky. 

His Holiness Leo XII. has presented 
the King of France with a well known table 
of ancient Mosuie (called the shield of 
Achilles), in gratitude for the protection 
which his Majesty has afforded him against 
the Barbary states. 

Old C.ins.— Lately a mason at Bou- 
logne, in digging a foundation upon land 
formerly belonging to the abbey of St. Wil- 
mer, found a bronze vase containing 236 
golden coins. A great number are nobles 
of the Paris mint, in 1426, and coined by 
Henry. VI. of England, then also king of 
France. 

Rules for the Eyes. —The Le-king, one of 
the classical books of the Chinese, contains 


‘Tules for looking at persons: to look higher 


than the face, indicates pride; to look 
lower than the girdle, indicates sorrow; to 
look aslant, indicates perfidy. Ministers of 
state must not look the emperor in the 
face; they may not look higher than the 
vest which binds rounds his neck, nor lower 
than the girdle; they must fix their eyes 
upon his heart, and with profound reve- 
rence wait the high decisions of his sove- 
reign will. 

The Walrus.—The ability of the walrus 
to climb steep surfaces of ice and smooth 
high rocks, which has often astonished Po- 
lar navigators, has been found by Sir Eve- 
rard Home to be owing to their hind feet, 
or flippers, being furnished with a cupping- 
like apparatus, similar, but on a gigantic 
scale, to those in the feet of flies, which 
‘enable the latter to walk on upright glass, 
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or even on a smooth ceiling, supported by 
the atmosphere pressing against the asiager 
they are enabled to form in the cavities 0 
their feet. It is the same also with the 
geo, & rat-like animal, which in India runs 
up and down the faces of the smoothest 
walls, in chase of flies and insects. The 
bones of the walrus flipper in a surprising 
manner, representing a gigantic human 
hand, capable of spanning twenty-eight 
inches or more; although these animals 
sometimes weigh a ton and a half, there 
seems little reason to doubt their capa- 
bility of supporting this great weight by 
alian suction against a mass of ice. 
Method of obtaining Flowers of different 
Colours on the same Stem.—Split a small 
twig of elder bush lengthways, and having 
scooped out the pith, fill each of the com- 
partments with seeds of flowers of different 
sorts, but which blossom about the same 
time ; surround them with mould, and then 
tying together the two bits of wood, plant 
the whole in a pot filled with earth, pro- 
perly prepared. The stems of the different 
flowers will thus be so incorporated as to 
exhibit to the eye only one stem, throwing 
out branches covered with flowers analagous 
to the seed which produced them. 
Wine.—Great portion of the wines of 1823 
and 1824 suffered a change, in consequence 
of which they became discoloured and lost 
their value. An apothecary at Thoulouse 
assures the world that he has discovered 
the means of restoring their natural colour, 
by the addition of a small quantity of tartar. 
The Smell.—A French army surgeon 
lately communicated to the Philomathie So- 
ciety of Paris the case of a soldier who had 
been under his care, and who preserved the 
faculty of distinguishing odours, although 
that part of the fifth pair of nerves which 
ruus into the nasal cavities had been en- 
tirely destroyed. Other observations, re- 
cently made by distinguished physiologists, 
Jead to the opinion that neither is the olfac- 
tory faculty destroyed by the complete de- 
struction of the olfactory nerve, hitherto 
considered as exclusively devoted to that 
function ; it remains to be decided in what 
manner the Sensation of smell is perceived. 
Weevils.—Accident has discovered to a 
French farmer a very simple mode of de- 
stroying weevils in corn warehouses. Hap- 
pening to place some sheep skins, with the 
ame on, in the corner of a granary in 
~ ich there Was a large quantity of corn, 
€ was not a little surprised to find them, a 
few days after, covered with dead weevils ; 
he repeated the experiment several times, 
and always with the same success. At last 
he ordered his corn to be stirred up, and 









not a single weevil remained in jt, . 
pears, therefore, although the cause i. 
yet been ascertained, that greasy Wool, when 
in the neighbourhood of weevils, attracts 
and destroys them. 

Spinning Machines.— Mr. Mo] 

Stoke, Somersetshire, has obtaineda 

for an improvement in spinning flax, cottoy 
wool, and silk. The contrivance jg ex- 
tremely simple, and consists in the 

tion of a peculiar kind of spindle and bo). 
bin, which is applicable to spinners’ frames 
in general ; the spindle has no flyer, and 
the bobbin turns upon a horizontal axle, re. 
ceiving the filaments of whatever material js 
about to be spun in a direct line from the 
drawing-rollers, or from copts or creels, in. 
stead of having it conducted at a consi. 
derable angle through the arm of a fiyer; 
the bobbin and the carriage in which its 
horizontal axle is suspended is made to 
spin round rapidly, by means of a cord from 
a drum, as in the old spinning-frames, by 
which the twist is given uniformly to the 
whole length of the filaments of flax, cotton, 
or silk under operation ; and the takingap, 
or coiling of the thread, thus spun upou the 
bobbin, is effected by a wheel affixed to the 
axle of the bobbin, which is turned by the 
friction of a horizontal plate, attached to 
and revolving with the carriage. 

New Vapour Engine.—Mr. Samuel Mo- 
rey, an American gentleman, has invented 
a vapour engine, which in the opinion of 
competent judges promises to answer well 
in practice. The vacuum in the cylinder is 
produced by firing an explosive mixture of 
atmospheric air and vapour from common 
proof spirits, mixed with a small portion of 
spirits of turpentine. A working model has 
been set in motion and kept at work, with 
out elevating the temperature of the fiuid 
from which the vapour is produced to 4 
higher degree than that of blood heat 
Should no unforeseen difficulties . present 
themselves in its operation on @ 
scale, it will be the greatest improvement 
which has been made for many years, pall 
cularly in its appliication to locomotive ¢lr 
gines, as the weight of the materials Te 
quired to keep it in action for a consider 
able length of time will be so small as not 
to be worth mentioning. : 

Coal Mines.—A Mr. Wood, who resides 
near Neweastle, has proposed a plat for 


avoiding the dreadful accidents and loss 


human lives so frequent in coal-mines, 1» 
spite of the safety lamps, by causing 

cial explosions at proper times, when 
workmen and animals ave removed, 
thus clearing the pit of its inflammatory hy- 
drogen gas. 
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pATEXTS FOR MECHANICAL 


New Patents, sealed, 1826. 

To Lieutenant Thomas Halahan, York- 
strect, Dublin, R.N., for his apparatus for 
working ordnance—Sealed 22d June; 6 
months. ‘ 

To Louis Aubrey, Two Waters, engineer, 
for improvement in the web or wire for 
making paper—4th July ; 4 months. 

To John Poole, Shefheld, shopkeeper, 
for improvements in the steam engine boil- 
ers—4th July; 6 months. 

To Daniel Freeman, Wakefield, sadler, 
for improvements in measuring for and 
making collars—4th July ; 6 months. 

To Peter Groves, Liverpool-street, Lon- 
don, Esq., for improvements in making 
white-lead—4th July ; 6 months. 

To Robert Warnum, Wigmore-street, 
piano-forte maker, for improvements on 
piano-fortes—4th July ; 2 months. 

To Peter Groves, Liverpool-street, Esq., 
for improvements in making paint or pig- 
ment for preparing and combining a sub- 
stance with oil, turpentine, &c. —14th July ; 
2 months. 

To Benjamin Lowe, Birmingham, gilt 
toy manufacturer, for improvements in use- 
ful and ornamental dressing-pins—14th 
July; 2 months. 

To John Guy and Jacob Harrison, Work- 
ington, Cumberland, straw-hat manufactu- 
rers, for an improved method of preparing 
straw and grass—14th July ; 6 months. 

To John Palmer de la Fons, George- 
street, Hanover-square, dentist, and Wil- 
liam Littlewart, of St. Mary Axe, mathe- 
matical-instrument maker, for an improve- 
ment in securing or mooring ships and 
other floating bodies, and apparatus for per- 
forming the same—14th July ; 6 months. 





AND CHEMICAL INVENTIONS. 


To Edward Bayliffe, Kendall, Westmofe- 
land, worsted-spinner, for certain improve- 
ments in machinery used for drawing, rov- 
ing, and spinning of sheep and lambs’ wool 
—I4th July ; 6 months. | 

To John Lane Higgins, Oxford-street, 
Esq., for certain improvements in the con- 
struction of cat blocks and fish-hooks, and 
in the application thereof—I4th July; 6 
months, 





A List of Patents, which, having been 
granted in August 1812, will expire in 
the present Month of August, 1826, viz. 
3. Henry Osborn, of Bordesley, near Bir- 

mingham, for a new machine for turning 

and levelling various articles made of iron, 
preparatory to moulding and grinding. 

5. John Rapson Penryn, for a method 
of communicating a regular or irregular mo- 
tion from one axle to another, placed at any 
angle, without the aid of an universal joint. 

—. Roger Thompson, North Shields, for 
an improved method of working pumps. — 

6. Thomas Hubball, Clerkenwell, and 
William Robert Wale King, London, for 
method of ornamenting articles, japanned, 
painted, or sized, whether made of paper, 
wood, or any metallic substance; as also 
leather, oil-cloths for tables or floors, and 
wainscot, or plaister walls, or partitions. 

10. William Parker, London, for an tm- 
provement in making green paint. 

]2. James Goodman, Northampton, for 
an improved saddle cloth. 

14. Jonas Bernshaw, Nottingham, for an 
improved method of making spots in_lace or 
net-work. 

28. George Paxon, Hampstead, for an 
improved bedstead for sick persons. 
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POLITICAL OCCURRENCES, &c. 


THE elections have at last concluded, 
Mr. Brougham, whose struggle for West- 
moreland was the closing one, having been 
decidedly defeated. An immense number 
of new members will in consequence make 
their appearance in the House of Com- 
mons ; and the ensuing session—which is 
expected to be a very important one, if we 
may judge from the distressed state of the 
Country, and its imperious claims for relief 
—will, it is understood, take place towards 
the close of autumn ; when, after adopting 
Some steps for the relief of the northern 
manufacturers, the House will adjourn till 
its usual time of meeting in the spring. 

his is at present but a rumour, very pre- 
valent throughout the political circles, and 
one which the alarming state of every 
Species of commerce renders probable. 

he country, indeed, according to all 
accounts, is in-a truly lamentable—not to 
say frightful — condition. . Manufacturers 


by thousands are starving—the North pre- 
sents one general appearance of ruin; and 


~ at Manchester and Blackburn, particularly, 


the famished operatives are rapidly losing 
all subordination. On the 18th a meeting 
was held at the latter place, which was at- 
tended by about two thousand—of what 
Falstaff would call “ his ragged regiment” — 
and at which, those who seemed in the most 
promising state of starvation were called 
on, by some miscreants, to arm themselves 
with pikes, and do as much general mis- 
chief as their capacities would entitle them 
to do. We are happy to say that, not- 
withstanding the inflammatory exhortations 
of these scoundrels, the meeting was 
quietly dispersed: a few taking the road 
to Middleton, in order to entice others to 
join them ; but the majority returning home 
to their Barmecide’s supper—and their fami- 
lies (unfortunately less visionary than their 
meals). Under these. circumstances, the 
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Government have thought fit to adopt the 
severest precautions ; cannon, soldiers, and 
a variety of other requisite ammunition, 
have been despatched wholesale towards 
the North, which now presents the ap- 
pearance of a country under military des- 
potism. Thus much for the distress and 
decay of trade; a word or two with respect 
to its resources. There is in England a 
strong vital spirit of commercial specula- 
tion, together with an industry and perse- 
verance in the accumulation of money, that 
must soon find its own level. It is not as 
if her resources were drained—far from it, 
they are only stagnant awhile, or have been 
diverted into foreign channels, which re- 
quire time in order to alter their course. 
The present embarrassments of our com- 
mercial constitution are the exhaustion 
that necessarily succeeds a plethora; we 
have been for some years of too full a 
habit of pocket and are now undergoing the 
weakening operation of letting blocd. If 
this be not the case, how are the end- 
less foreign wars, the late multitudinous 
joint stock companies, foreign and do- 
mestic, in every possible department of 
trade, to be accounted for? The fact is 
certain; the remedy equally so—patience, 
and a steady confidence in our own internal 
resources. 

On the Continent, affairs are luckily of a 
more pacific character. France is quiet; 
and unbounded in her professions of be- 
nevolence towards the other great Euro- 
pean powers, England particularly ; while 
her amiable sovereign is harmlessly amusing 
his leisure in reforming the minds of his 
subjects, through the admirable medium 
of the Jesuits. Marshal Soult has turned 
Jesuit ; many of the ministry are jesuiti- 
cally given; and even a celebrated actor 
(by way of experiment—speculation rather) 
has taken a fancy to the same innovation. 
Of Spain we have little to observe—and 
that little is unfavourable. It is, in fact, a 
bye-word for anarchy; so much so, as to 
warrant the idea of its having been the 
original site of chaos, now returning to its 
primitive state of confusion. In Portugal 
all goes on quietly enough ; the Emperor 
~s Brazil has resigned ull dominion over it ; 
nem 5 atiee discovered that a prince 
nt “od as but a slender chance of 
on obedience from his distant subjects. 

ussia the talk is all about the ensuing 
coronation of Nicholas; for which purpose 
the Duke of Devonshire, accompanied b 
a splendid retinue of the English nobility, 
has set forward in a steam-boat to Saint 
Petersburgh. The remains of the late 
a ee have just reached this 
all the honours ame ere interred with 
urs appertaining to royalty. 

Letters from Greece (like those fr 
Spain) give a dismal ac ibente™ 
dat alist OF te ec count of the inter. 
town after wire te fea Ae sachet 
Meiodlt Of the ~% ~a ast falling into the 
eless Ibrahim; and 


that unique specimen of all that is 

cal in our nature, the apostate 
Colonel Séve, now Soliman Bey, traverse, 
the country at his discretion. This -latter 
wretch, originally in the service of 
poleon, has devoted himself heart and 
soul to the extermination of the G 

and has in consequence wormed himself 
into the good graces of that twin genius, 
Ibrahim Pacha. But the hour of retriby. 
tion — and an awful one it must bemis 
at hand! May we live to see it! At 
Constantinople the most important reyo. 
lution known in any country for centuries 
has just taken place. We allude to the 
overthrow and extermination of those 
Prztorian Guards of the East—the Janis. 
saries. Every reader of Gibbon must be 
familiar with these household troops, once 
the pride of the sultans and the terror of 
their foes. In process of time, however, 
it seems that they have become dissolute 
and relaxed in their discipline, and -so 
daringly independent of the laws,. that 
they had only to ask for some favourite 
pacha or vizier’s head for a foot-ball, and 
it was instantly sent to them, with the 
sultan’s compliments. In. the present 
instance, however, they were mistaken 
in the idea of their own importance. They 
had, it seems, demanded the head of some 
obnoxious pacha; when the sultan (to 
their inconceivable astonishment) sent for 
answer—an army of 4,000 men, at,the head 
of which he marched himself in» person. 
The standard of the prophet was then 
publicly unfurled ; the Musulmen. flocked 
by thousands round this holy emblem of 
their religion—the alarm-bells were rung— 
the artillery drawn up—exercised—in two 
days (after a desperate struggle) the qual 
ters of the Janissaries were destroyed; 
and nothing remained of these once Pp 
and lordly household troops but a namé, 
and that name devoted to eternal exectt 
tion. The conduct of Sultan Mahmoud, 
throughout this important business, is ad- 
mitted on al] hands to have been exemp®y- 
An instant’s delay would have been fatal 
him. He knew this; end with the bold- 
ness of decided genius, seized the favour 
able opportunity, and stamped himself as 
aman on whom the eyes of Europe 

in future be fixed with inquisitive atten 
tion. Were we to endeavour to draw 

the thick veil that hangs like a cloud upo® 
futurity, we would fearlessly and 
hesitatingly predict that now, when 
principal obstacle to Turkish improvement 
is removed—in the destruction 
Janissaries, who were bigotedly aversé 
European discipline—that now the ™ 
hometan power may become once or" 
regenerated, take its former long-lost ¥ — 
in the scale of mighty nations, a5 ! 
glorious days of Amurat and the Mahomets 
and make the crescent triumph over 
cross in the blood-watered plains of a 


nihilated Greece. ; 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS, AND NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS IN PREPA RATION. 


—_—_—_— 


Hunt, author of Half-a-dozen Hints on Pic- 
Beams Domestic Architecture, has nearly ready 
for publication, a Series of Designs for Parsonage 
Houses, Almshouses, &c. ‘ 

Mr. Brockedon, Member of the Academy of Fine 
Arts at Florence, announces for publication by sub- 
scription, Illustrations of the Passes of the Alps, 
from original Drawings, made during the Summers 
of 1821-2-3-4 and 5. 

The Messrs. Carvills, of New York, announce an 
American Annual Register, to be published in every 
August. 

Mr. Ackermann is printing a Spanish Translation 
of the history of Ancient Mexico, originally written 
in Italian, by the Jesuit Father Lianvigero, which 
will form 2 vols. 4to. 

Dr. Forbes, of Chichester, is said to be preparing 
a Translation of the improved Edition of Laennee’s 
Treatise on Diseases of the Chest; with Notes and 
Commentaries by the Translator. 

The Genius and Design of the Domestic Constitu- 
tion, with its untransferable obligations and peculiar 
advantages, by Christopher Anderson, is in the 
Press. 

The Rev. Alexander Low, of Clatt, Aberdeen- 
shire, announces for speedy publication, by sub- 
scription, the History of Scotland, from the earliest 
period to the middle of the ninth century ; being an 
Essay on the Ancient History of the Kingdom of the 
Gaelic Scots, the Extent of their Country, its Laws, 
Population, Poctry, and Learning; which gained 
the prize of the H .-hland Society of London 

There is annou ed tor speedy publication, the 
Antiquarian Trio; consisting of Views and Descrip- 
tions of the Duke of Buckingham’s House, Kirkby, 
Rudston Church and Obelisk, Effigy at Scarbo- 
rough; to which will be added, the Poet’s Favourite 
Tree, by the Rev. Archdeacon Wrangham. 

A Political View of the Life of Napoleon, is an- 
nounced by Al Doin. 

The Third Edition of Wm. Jackson Hooker’s 
Muscologia Britannica, containing the Mosses of 
Great Britain and Ireland, systematically arranged 
om described, will shortly be published in 8vo. with 
Plates. 

A Translation of La Beaumé’s Historical View of 
Galvanism, with Observations on its Chemical Pro- 
perties, and Medical Efficacy in Chronic Diseases, 
isin the Press. 

Mr. Richard Dagley, author of Select Gems from 
the Antique, ac. announces for publication “*Death’s 
Doings,” consisting of a Series of humorous pathetic 
Designs, in which Death is acting his part, each 
Design being illustrated with Prose or Verse. 

A View of Classical Antiquity, by Frederick 
Schlegel, author of the History of Literature, trans- 
lated from the original German, is in the Press. 

A French Translation of Capt. Maitland’s Narra- 
tive of the Surrender of Napoleon, will be published 
t Paris in a few days. 

The Picture of Scotland, by Robert Chambers, 
author of Traditions of Edinburgh, éc. is printing 
with Engravings; to comprise all the information 
regarding Scotland which can be interesting to a 


a are nearly ready for Publication, Generel 
ry for collecting and preserving Exotic In- 
‘M. New Series—Vo.. II. No. 8 


sects and Crustacea, with Illustrative Plates, by 
George Samonelle, A.L.S., author of the Entomolo- 
gist’s Useful Compendium. 

Capt. Weddell’s Voyage to the South Pole is nearly 
reprinted. 

A Memoir of Dr. Mesmer is announced for publi- 
cation. 

Spanish Synonyms explained, and Illustrated by 
copious Extracts from the best Spanish Poets, by 
Mr. M‘Henry, are nearly ready. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Scenes and Sketches of a Soldier’s Life in Ireland. 
12mo. 5s. 

Memoirs of a Sergeant in the French Army, writ- 
ten by Himself, comprising his Adventures in Italy, 
Spain, Germany, Russia, &c., from 1805 to 1623. 
Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

Life of Wickliffe. Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Eccentric Biegraphy. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Memoirs and Sermons of the late Rev. T. Watson. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mémoires Autographes de M. le Prince de Mont- 
barey, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 21s. 

Autobiography, Volume I.; containing the Life 
of Colley Cibber. By Himself 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Some Account of the Life and Character of 
the late Thomas Bateman, M.D. F.L.S. Post 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


EDUCATION, 


L’Homend’s French Grammar, ‘illustrated with 
Wood-cuts, translated by Ruttan Morris, 2s. 

The French Genders taught in six Fables. By the 
Master of a Grammar School. Is. 

A Dictionary of Chemistry, and Mineralogy, as 
connected with it. By William Campbell Ottley. 
8vo. 12s. 

Familiar Geography. By the Abbé Gaultier. 
16mo. 3s. 

The Young Pilgrim ; or Alfred Campbell’s Return 
to the East. 5s. 6d. 

The Complete Correspondent, consisting of Let- 
ters adapted to every Age and Situation. 2s. 6d. 

Euclid’s Elements of Geometry, containing the 
whole Twelve Books, translated into English from 


’ the Edition of Peyrard. Towhich are added, Alge- 


braic Demonstrations to the Second and Fifth Books > 
also Deductions in the First, Sixth, Eleventh, and 
Twelfth Books, with Notes, critical and explanata- 
ry. By George Phillips, Queen’s Call, Cambridge. 
8vo. 6s. sewed. 

The Little World of Knowledge, arranged nume- 
rically, designed for exercising the Memory, and as 
an Introduction to the Arts and Sciences, History, 
Natural Philosophy, Belles Lettres, &c. By Char- 
lotte Matilda Hunt. 12mo, 7s. 

The Odes of Horace, from the Text of Mitscher- 
lich and the various Readings by Bentley and the 
Vulgate, with the usual prefixes, and an Ode to the 
University of Cambridge, By the Rev. W. J. Aisle- 
bie, ‘A.M. 12mo. 6s. 

A Series of Tables of the Areas and Circumfe- 
rences of Circles of different Diameters. In Three 

Parts, with an Appendix, &c. &c. 18mo. 3%. 

Philipp’s Elementary Principles and Practices for 

Singing, &c. Folio. 6s. 
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218 List of New Works. Ate, ; 


HISTORY. 


The Political History of India from 1784 to 1823. 
By Major-Gen. Sir John Malcolm. : vols ota 

Origines; or Remarks on the Origin of Empires, 
&c. By Sir W. Drummond. Vol. 3. 8vo. 12s 

The Life of Benjamin Franklin; including 4 
Sketch of the War of Independence. With a Por- 

2mo. 6s. 

eiuntts History of the Crusaders. 8vo. 6s. 

A History of the Mahrattas. By James Grant 
Duff, Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. £2. 15s. 

Vol. I. of Bayles’ Historical and Critical Dictionary 

Small 8vo., with a Portrait, and an origi- 
ife of Bayle. 98s. 

“aa yp oan Researches. By Sir William 
Betham, F.S.A. Ulster King of Arms of all Ireland, 
&c. 8vo. 15s. 


MEDICINE. 


Practical Observations in Surgery, more particu- 
larly as regards the Naval and Military Service. By 
A. C. Hutchinson. 8vo. 12s. 

A New Supplement to the Pharmacopeias of 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Paris. By James 
Rennie, A.M. 8vo. 12s. 

Modern Domestic Medicine; or a Popular Trea- 
tise illustrating the Nature, Symptoms, Causes, 
and Correct Treatment of all Diseases, and embrac- 
ing the Opinions and Practice of the most distin- 
guished Physicians, with a domestic Materia Medica, 
&c. &c. By T. J. Graham, M.D., &c. 14s. 


MISCELLANIES. 


An Account of the State of Agriculture and Grazing 
in New South Wales. By James Atkinson, Esq., 7s. 
or witha Map, 14s. 

The Credulity of our Forefathers, consisting of 
Extracts from Brady’s ‘‘ Clavis Calendaria.” 12mo. 
ls. 6d. 

An Edict of Dioclesian, fixing a Maximum of 
Prices throughout the Roman Empire. A.D. 303. 
2s. 6d. 

Williams's Abstract of the Acts7 George IV. 1826. 
8vo. 68. 

Kearsley’s Tax Tables, 1926. 1s. 

Carpenter’s old English and Hebrew Proverbs. 
Wmo. Is. 6d. 

The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal.— 
April—July, 1826. Conducted by Professor Jameson. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Regulations established by the King in Council, 
and Instructions issued by the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty, relating to His Majesty’s Service 
atSea. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

A Collection of Addresses, Squibs, Songs, &c., 
together with the Political Mountebank (shewing 
the changeable opinions of Mr. Cobbett), published 
ae “sy Election for the Borough of 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


eenatehoes Volcanoes : the probable causes 
their Phenomena; the Laws which determine 
thelr March; the Disposition of their Products ; and 


connexion with the present State and past 


H ™~ 
— of the Globe. By G. Poulett Scrope. 


Phrenology, in Connection with the Study of 


y- Part 1.—On Characters.—With th 
thro By J. Spurzheim.-M.D. a 


NOVELS, TALEs, &c, 


Sir John Chiverton, a Romance. Post 8vo. 10s 6d 


In Royal 8vo. . 















The Moss-Troopers. By the author of “Bay 
nockburn.” 3 vols. 12mo. lés. 6d. 

« Common-Place-Book of Anecdotes. 24mo, & 

Charles and Eugenia. 12mo. 4s, 

Edward and Alfred’s Tour in France 
land. 2 vols. 18mo. 5s. = 

Reflection, a Tale. By Mrs. Hoffland. 12mo, 

More Odd Moments. 12mo. s. 

Napoleon; or the Mysteries of the Hundred Day, 
2 vols. 12mo. lés. 

Aben Hamet, the Last of the Abencerages, 
mance. By the Viscount de Chateaubriand, ad 
lated from the French. 12mo. 7s. 

Lettres de Deux Jeunes Amies, Eléves d’Ecouen, 
Par Madame Campan, Surintendante de la Maison 
d’Ecouen. With Notes, and the Translation of the 
most difficult Passages. By E. Duvard, Fcap. 8vo, 
5s. 

The Rebellion of the Beast; or, “ The Ass is 
dead :—long live the Ass!” 12mo. 4s. 

Horrida Hystrix. Satyricon Castoreanum; quod 
ex schedis Manuscriptis deprompsit Unuse Societate 
Lollardorum. 8vo. 6s. 


POETRY, 


Poems, Miscellaneous and Sacred. By H. Rogers. 
Fcap. 8vo- 5s. ' 

Essay on Mind, with other Poems. 12mo. 

Waterloo; or the British Minstrel, By H. J. 
Bradfield. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Eldoniana, 8vo. 

Original Rhymes. By T.S. Allen. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Sibyl’s Leaves; Poems and Sketches. By Eliz- 
beth Willesford Mills. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Felix Farley. Poems in Latin and English. 
12mo. 8s. 


RELIGION AND MORALS- 


Church of England’s Pledge, or the Religion of 
Reformation. 12mo. 7s. 

Lady Lucy Whitmore’s Morning and Evening 
Prayers. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

Delmant’s Soul Prosperity. 12mo. 4s. 


A Sermon preached at the opening of Partis Col- 
lege Chapel, near Bath. 1s. 6d. 

Discourses, Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. 
T.Belshaw. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Draper’s Scripture Questions. 32mo. 1s. 6d. 

Tales in Verse, illustrative of the several Peti- 
tions of the Lord’s Prayer. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Wisdom and Happiness; containing Selections 
from the Bible, from Bishops Patrick, Taylor, & 
By the Rev. H. Watkins, A.M. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

A Review of the Progress of Religious Opinions 
during the Nineteenth Century. By J. C. L.Si 
monde de Sismondi. Translated from the French. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


s 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Mission to the East Coast of Sumatra, in 18% 
under the Direction of the Government of Prince 
of Wales’ Island. By John Anderson, Esq. 8¥0. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Picturesque Views on the Southern Coast of Eng- 
land, from Drawings made principally by J- MW. 
Turner, R.A. and engraved by W. B. Cooke, Georg 
Cooke, and other eminent Engravers. 2 vols.roy#! 
4to. £10. 10s. 


Topographical Sketches of North Wiltshire. BY 
me Britton, Esq. Royal 8vo. £2. 2s. Medium 8¥® 
1. Lis. 6d. 
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a 
LADY STRANGFORD. 

May 26.—The Right Honourable Ellen 

r Viscountess Strangford, wife of his Excel- 
9 lency the British Ambassador at the Court 
Days of St. Petersburgh, was the youngest 
daughter of the late, and sister of the 

a Ro. present Sir John Bourke, of Marble Hill, 
i in the County of Galway, Bart. She was 
the maternal aunt of the Marquess of Clan- 

om, ricarde, who was lately married to the only 
ae danghter of the Right Honourable George 
nie Canning, Secretary of State for Foreign _ 
ing Affairs. At the time of her marriage with 


Lord Strangford, in 1817, she was the relict 
of — Browne, Esq. Her ladyship’s first 
son and heir was born at Stockholm, 
whither she had accompanied Lord Strang- 
ford on his embassy, on the 16th of April 
1818; and she had another son born on 
the 18th of July 1819. 

Lady Strangford’s death was the result 
of an illness which supervened on her 
last recent confinement: she had appa- 
rently recovered, and, with her child, 
seemed to enjoy good health; but after a 
time she complained of pain and sickness, 
with a strong impression upon her mind 
that her death would be speedy. Under 
this feeling, although her physicians appre- 
hended no danger, she quietly prepared for 
the event. Her sole anxiety was for her 
young family. ‘* Yet I know,”’ she would 
say, “that my little children have a fond 
and good father—why, then, should death 
give me any concern ?’’ While conversing 
with a friend one evening, she was sud- 
denly attacked by spasms, which termi- 
nated in a state of insensibility, and at 
the end of eighteen hours she expired 
without a struggle. Over her remains, on 
the following day, a solemn funeral service 
was performed in the Roman Catholic 
chapel. 





} LORD CARTERET. 

_ June 17.—At his seat, Hawnes, Bed- 
fordshire, in his ninety-first year, the Right 
Honourable Henry Frederick Thytine Car- 
teret, Baron Carteret, High Bailiff of Jersey, 
D.C.L., &e., brother of the late, and uncle of 
the present Marquess of Bath. His Lord- 
ship was the second son of Thomas Thynne, 
second Viscount Weymouth, by his second 
wife, Louisa Carteret, daughter of John Earl 
Granville, and next brother to the first 
Marquess of Bath, K.G., on whose sons 
the barony is settled in remainder. His 
lordship being heir to his grandfather, the 
last Earl Granville, he, in 1776, took the 
— and arms of Carteret, by act of Par- 
lament. He was created a baron with re- 
mainder as above in 1784, His Lordship 
's Succeeded in his title and estate by his 


nephew, Lord George ' 
Cinteres. rge Thynne, now Lord 
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MRS. MATTOCKS. 


June 25,—This distinguished actress of 
our good old school of comedy appears to 
have been born.about the year 1745. She 
was, as it may be termed, a child of the 
stage. Her father, Mr. Hallam, was, at 
one period, manager of Goodman's Fields 
Theatre ; her mother was related to Beard, 
the principal singer of his time; and:a bro- 
ther of her’s, some years ago, was the mana- 
ger of a theatrical company in America, 
Her father, in a dispute with Macklin, the 
celebrated Shylock, at a rehearsal, received 
so severe a wound in the eye from the 
walking-stick of the rutfian—which, in fact, 
Macklin was—that he died on the spot. 
Macklin was tried for the offence at the 
Old Bailey, but acquitted, as it was deemed 
the effect of sudden passion, not of malice 
prepense. 

Receiving a superior education, Miss 
Hallam voluntarily adopted the stage as a 
pursuit, and came forward with the repu- 
tation of high accomplishments. All. her 
early appearances were in singing-charac- 
ters: she was the first Louisa in the 

opera of the Duenna. Occasionally she at- 
tempted tragedy, but vith little success. 
In her performance of the second charac- 
ter in Hook’s tragedy of Cyrus, she was 
completely thrown into the back-ground by 
the fine figure and admirable acting of Mrs. 
Yates in Mandane, the heroine of the piece. 
Study and observation, however, induced 
her to attempt the sprightly parts of low 
comedy, such as abigails, citizens’ wives, 
&ec. ; and in those she succeeded to her 
wishes. The delicacy of her person, the 
vivacity of her temper, and a distinguishing 
judgment, all shewed themselves to advan- 
tage in this walk, and she rapidly became a 
universal favourite with the town. This. 
is no slight praise, when we consider that, 
amongst her contemporaries were Mrs. 
Green (Sheridan’s first Duenna) and Mrs. 
Abington ; and that, in the early part of her 
career, even Mrs. Clive had not left the 


e. 
Miss Hallam stood thus high in the esti- 
mation of the public, when Mr. Mattocks, 
of the same theatre, first paid his addresses 
to her. He wasa vocal performer of some 
consequence, and a respectable actor. A 
mutual attachment appears to have en- 
sued ; and, to ayoid the opposition of the 
lady’s parents, the lovers took a trip to 
France, and were married. The union, 
however, does not appear to have been a 
very happy one: infidelities on both sides 
led to an open rupture ; and, if we mistake 
not, toa separation. Notwithstanding this, 
when Mr. Mattocks, some years afterwards, 
became manager of the Liverpool Theatre, 
his wife performed there all the principal 
characters. The speculation proving un- 
2F2 
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fortunate, . Mrs. Mattocks re-engaged her- 
self at Covent- Garden Theatre, where, we 
believe, she held an uninterrupted engage- 
ment, as an actress of first-rate celebrity in 
her walk, until her final retirement from 
the stage, now more than twenty years ago. 
Her’s was the most affecting theatrical 
leave-taking we ever witnessed. She had 
played, with all the freshness and spirit of 
a Woman in her prime, the part of Flora, 
in The Wonder, to Cooke’s Don Felix. 
After the play, she, having changed her 
stage-dress for the lady-like attire of black 
silk, was led forward by Cooke in a suit of 
black velvet, with weepers, &c. Her feel- 
ings enabled her to utter only a few impres- 
sive words. There was scarcely a dry eye 
in the house: she retired amidst the most 
heartfelt plaudits of the theatre. 

Mrs. Mattocks possessed a good stage- 
face and figure; and her broad stare, her 
formal deportment, her coarse comic voice, 
and her high colouring, enabled her to give 

uliar effect to the characters in which 
she excelled. In the delivery of the ludi- 
crous epilogues of the late Miles Peter 
Andrews, which always required dashing 
spirit, and the imitation of vulgar manners, 
she was eminently successful. She is un- 
derstood to have been a great favourite of 
her late Majesty, Queen Charlotte. She 
has left one daughter, who married Mr. 
Hewson, a barrister. That gentleman, un- 
fortunately, lived only a few years after the 
union. The portion which he received 
with his wife was laid out in the purchase 
of one of the City pleaderships: the pre- 
caution of insuring Mr. Hewson’s life was 
overlooked ; and, upon his death, after 
holding the appointment not more than a 
year or two, the purchase-money was, in 
consequence, lost to his widow. 

Mrs. Mattocks died where she had long 
resided, at Kensington. The Baron de 


Noel, and other friends, attended the 
funeral. 


Se 


THE EARL OF CHICHESTER. 

July 4.—Thomas Pelham, Earl of Chi- 
chester, and Baron Pelham, Joint Post- 
master-General, a Privy Councillor in Ire- 
land, &e., descended from a Hertfordshire 

ily, was possessed of an estate whence 
they derive their surname. His lordshi 
was born on the 28th of April 1756, edu- 
cated at a public school, and brought early 
into public life. His mother, who died in 
1813, was the daughter and heiress of Fre- 
derick Meinhard Frankland, son of Sir 
Thomas Frankland, Bart. His father, who 
succeeded. to the title of Baron Pelham, in 
1768, by his interest procured him to be 
returned to Parliament: first for the 
sunt ues — and then for the 

Mr, Pelham commenced his official ca- 
a -* sree acme! for Ireland, 

uring o Duke 
Portland, and nd tege * 









office at the critical period of the 
rable rebellion in that country, when the 
Marquess of Camden was at the 

the Irish government. When his 

was created Earl of Chichester, jn 

he was called up by writ to the House g 
Peers, and placed in his father’s 
Pelham. In the administration of y, 
Addington, now Lord Sidmouth, he Wes 
principal Secretary of State for the Hom 
Department, which office his il] state of 
health obliged him to resign ; and, on his 
succeeding to the earldom, on the death of 
his father, in 1805, he was appointed one 
of the postmaster’s-general, which office 
he continued to hold for the remainder of 
his life. In 1809 he was also Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

His lordship married, in 180), 
Henrietta Juliana Osborne, daughter of 
Francis, fifth Duke of Leeds, by Amelia 
D’Arcy, sole heiress of Robert, fourth 
Earl of Holdernesse, on whose decease, in 
1778, the Earldom became extinct. 
that lady he had nine sons and daughters. 
Thomas, the first son, died in infancy ; and 
Henry Thomas, his second, born in 1804, 
has succeeded him in his titles and estates. 
His Lordship died at his house in Stratton . 
street, Piccadilly. 


SIR T. S. RAFFLES. 


July 5.—Sir Thomas Stamford Rafiles, 
whose sudden death by apoplexy it 1s our 
painful duty to record, originally went out 
to India through the interest of ,Mr. Ram- 
say, the secretary of the East-India Com- 
pany. Possessing talent and a spirit. of en- 
terprize, he soon attracted the notice of 
his superiors; and on the conquest of 
Java, by*Sir Samuel Auchmuty and Ad- 
miral Stopford, in the year 181], he was 
appointed lieutenant-governor of that island 
by Lord Minto. While in that station he 
had the misfortune to lose his wife, whe 
died at Batavia, in 1814. In 1815 Mt 


Raffles published a Statistical Account of the 


Island of Java, in one volume quarto; and, . 
on his return to England, he gave to the 
world his History of Java, in two large 
quarto volumes, with plates. This ¥ 
abounds with information of the most inte- 
resting character, and is in every 
highly creditable to its author. It was 
well observed by a critic of the time, 
“only a gentleman who had enjoyed 
advantages connected with a situation 
authority in the island could have com 
posed it; and only a gentleman of sterling 
talents and love for literature and re 
would have directed his efforts to the & 
quisitions here communicated to the 
lic.” The first volume of the work com 
prizes a geographical account of the aa 
a history, or remarks on the history of 
natives, and the races of which the 

is peopled ; on their labours, 
manufactures, and commerce—on the cbt 
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racter of the inhabitants, the court, and its 
ceremonies—with the language and dia- 
lects, the literature and arts, painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, arithmetic, astronomy, 
&e. of the country.—A considerable por- 
tion of the second volume is occupied 
with a history of Java, commencing with 
fables, magnified by tradition and hyper- 
bole; and it presents, in its continuation, 
a series of contentions and wars, arising 
from the usual causes, ambition and cupi- 
dity—from power perverted into tyranny, 
and resistance inflamed into rebellion. The 
map accompanying the first volume is un- 
questionably the most correct hitherto pub- 
lished. The illustrative plates are executed 
in a masterly style, by Mr. Daniell and 
other artists. 

It was highly to the credit of Mr. Raffles 
and to his system of government, that 
whereas the Dutch, while in power, were 
in the habit of bolting and barring up every 
avenue to their houses at night, the English 
slept in perfect security without locking a 
door. 

In the summer of 1817 Mr. Raffles re- 
ceived the honourof knighthood; and he 
afterwards went out to the East as gover- 
nor of Bencoolen, an appointment which 
held for several years. 

Amongst other public and beneficial mea- 
sures which Sir Stamford Raffles adopted 
in India, may be mentioned the establish- 
ment of the settlement and free-port of 
Singapore ; a settlement which, from its 
rapidly flourishing state, has from its origin 
been viewed by the Dutch with a jealous 
eye. 

_ Sir Stamford Raffles having been mar- 
ried a second time for some years, he, 
on the 2d of February 1824, embarked 
with his family and suite in the ship 
Fame, on his return to Europe. They 
sailed at daylight on the following morn- 
ing for England, with a fair wind, and 
every prospect of a quick and comfortable 
passage. In the evening, a sad reverse 
occurred: Lady Raffles had just gone to 
bed, and Sir Thomas had thrown off half 


his clothes, when a cry of “ fire! fire!” 


roused them from their agreeable expecta- 
tions, and in five minutes the whole ship 
was in flames. The fire had originated 
immediately under the governor’s cabin, but 
m what cause is unknown. Two small 
boats were immediately lowered—for tliere 
Was not time to get out the long boat—and 
Lady Raffles and her children were hurried 
into them with instantaneous rapidity. 
All this,” observes Sir Thomas, “ passed 
much quicker than I can write it: we 
Pushed off, and as we did so the flames 
pe issuing from our cabins, and the whole 
of the after-part of the ship was in flames. 
© masts and sails now taking fire, we 
eg a distance sufficient to avoid the 
ne explosion; but the flames were 
Ow coming out of the main hateliway, 
= Seeing the rest of the crew with the 
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captain, &c. still on board, we pulled back 
to her under her bows, so as to be most 
distant from the powder.”’ Fortunately, 
by the most active and intrepid exertions, 
every individual on board, even to a poor 
sailor sick in his cot, was rescued from his 
perilous and awful situation. The captain 
luckily had removed a compass, but they 
had no light excepting from the ship. There 
being no landing-place to the southward of 
Bencoolen, their only chance was to regain 
that port, which they estimated to be from 
twenty to thirty miles distant, in a south- 
west direction. The captain undertook to 
lead. The alarm was given at about twenty 
minutes past eight ; in less than ten minutes 
the ship was in flames ; there was nota soul 
on board at half-past eight; and in less 
than ten minutes afterwards she was one 
grand mass of fire. Thus,” observes Sir 
Thomas Raffles, ‘‘ in two small open boats, 
without a drop of water, or grain of food, or 
a rag of covering, except what we hap- 
pened at the moment to have on our backs, 
we embarked on the wide ocean, thankful 
to God for his mercies. Poor Sophia 
(Lady Raffles) having been taken out of 
her bed, had nothing on but a wrapper— 
neither shoes nor stockings ; the children 
were just as taken out of bed, whence one 
had been snatched after the flames had at- 
tacked it. ‘To make the best of our mis- 
fortune, we availed ourselves of the light 
from the ship to steer a tolerably good 
course towards the shore. She continued 
to burn till about midnight, when the salt- 
petre, of which she had 250 tons on board, 
took fire, and sent up one of the most 
splendid and brilliant flames that was ever 
seen, illuminating the horizon in every di- 
rection, to an extent of no less than fifty 
miles, and casting that kind of blue light 
over us which is, of all others, most luridly 
horrible. She burned and continued to 
flame in this style for about an hour 
or two, when we lost sight of the object 
in a cloud of smoke. Neither Nelson 
nor Mr. Bell, our medical friend, who had 
accompanied us, had saved their coats; the 
tail of mine, with a pocket handkerchief, 
served to keep Sophia’s feet warm, and we 
made breeches for the children with our 
neckcloths. Rain now came on: but for- 
tunately it was not of long continuance, 
and we got dry again; the might became 
serene and starlight.” Y 

Fortunately the boats made their point 
in safety ; but Sir Stamford Raffles’ loss in 
valuable maps, and charts, and drawings, 
specimens of natural history, &c.—articles 
never to be replaced—was lamentable. 
Altogether his loss of property was esti- 
mated at from £20,000 to £30,000. 

Some time after Sir Stamford’s return to 
England, he edited The Malay Annals of 
the late Dr. Leyden, to which he prefixed 
an introduction. 

This respected and valuable member of 
society had for some time resided in the 
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bosom of his family at Highwood-hill. 
Some days previously to his death he had 
suffered from a bilious attack, but there 
was nothing in his illness to excite appre- 
hension. He had retired to rest on the 
Tuesday evening between ten and eleven 
o’clock, his usual hour in the country. At 
five on the following morning it was dis- 
covered that he had left his room before 
the usual hour of his rising—six o’clock ; 
and he was found lying at the bottom of a 
flight of stairs in a state of insensibility. 
Medical aid was promptly obtained, but 
without effect: life had fled. Sir Everard 
Home, under whose direction the body 
was opened, pronounced his death to have 
been caused by an apopletic attack, beyond 
the control of human aid. It was also 
apparent that his sufferings for some time 
must have been intense, brought on by his 
long residence in India, and by his anxious 
and zealous discharge of the important du- 
ties of his station. 
MRS. WATTS. 

July 6.—This accomplished woman and 
elegant writer, to whom the public are in- 
debted for some very sensible Letters on 
Holland, her maiden effort—for a popular 
work, entitled Rome in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury—and for an attractive novel in three 
volumes, called Continental Adventures, pub- 
lished a few weeks before her death, was 
the youngest daughter (Jane) of the late 
George Waldie, of Henderside, on the 
banks of the Tweed. By that beautiful 
stream her early fancy was inspired and 
nourished ; and to an ardent affection for 
classical and polite literature she united a 
fine genius, a richly poetical imagination, 
and capabilities of mind altogether of an 
elevated order. These capabilities were 
heightened and expanded by foreign travel, 
which appears also to have furnished her 
with the materials for her last published 
work; the plot and characters of which 
alone are fictions, the main incidents 
having evidently originated in fact. About 

years ago she married Captain Watts, 
of the Royal Navy. Some time since she 
lost an only child; a melancholy event, 
which seems to have cast a sombre shade 
over the latter portion of her life. This 
truly estimable woman, who was only be- 


tween thirty and forty years of i 
near Durham. i ign ey 


ome ee 


aie — FARQUHAR, ESQ. 

y%.—This gentleman, the eccentri 
owner of that pretty piece of knick-knackery 
in architecture and decoration, Fonthill Ab- 
ed was born at Aberdeen in the year 
. ol. At a very early period of his life 
© proceeded to India in the Company’s 


service as acadet. Soon after his arr 
there he sustained, in an e oie 


severe wound in his knee, from Wilts he 
suffered considerably through life, as he 


could not be prevailed upon to submit to 
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| Latea, 
amputation. He did not remain jog; 
the military service, but became & free mer, 
chant. Chemistry, however, was his fayoy. 
rite pursuit. When Lord Con ms 
appointed *to be Governor. he soli. 
cited Mr. Farquhar, from the knowledge 
he had of his science and integrity, tos. 
perintend the gunpowder manufactory, 
which had previously been condueted on 
defective principles. It was in that 

by the most honest and disinterested eop, 
duct, that he laid the foundation of his 
great fortune. Wealth and distinetigg 
rapidly poured in upon him; and, afters 
series of years he returned to 

the master of a splendid fortune. . It js 
said that, on his landing at Gravesend, he, 
to save coach-hire, walked to London, 
His first visit was to his banker's, 
Covered with dust and dirt, with clothes 
not worth a guinea, he presented himself 
at the counter and asked to see Mr. Coutts 
Regarding him «as some poor petitioner, 
the clerks allowed him to wait, until Mr, 
Coutts accidentally passing through, recog. 
nized his Indian customer. Mr. Farquhar , 
requested five pounds, and took his leave. 
He then settled in Upper Baker-street, 
Portman-square, where his house was dis- 
tinguished by its dingy appearance, u- 
cleaned windows, and general neglect. An 
old woman was his sole attendant ; and bis 
own apartment, to which a brush ora 
broom was never applied, was kept sacred 
even from her approach. Early in Ile, 
perhaps from necessity, he had been led to 
adopt the most parsimonious babits ;.and 
when he arrived at a princely fortune, he 
could not break through the unfortunate 
trammels, which lessened the respectability 
of a life, that might otherwise have term 
nated so as to e1isure him no mean station 
in the temple of Fame.  Slovenly in his 
dress, and disagreeable at his meals, he was 
yet courteous and affable in his manners 
He was deeply read in the classics ; 
though adverse through life to writing 
figures, when prevailed upon to pen & 


or a note, his style was found to be at once , 


terse, elegant, and condensed. In the 
more difficult sciences he had scarcely his 
equal; as a mathematician, chemist, 
mechanic, few could contend with > 

Mr. Farquhar’s peculiarities we 
and senalineion He was fond of frequent 
ing sales; the auctioneer was always 
to see him; and it is more than Pp 
that his fortune suffered much from this 
penchant, and from the implicit in 
which he was accustomed to repose 
others. 

After his return to England he bene® 
a partner in the great agency house i? “ 
City, of Basset, Farquhar, and Co. 5 
purchased the late Mr. Whitbread’s share 
in the brewery; and he bought Ronit 
Abbey for the sum. of £330,000. 
religious opinions are thought to have bess 
influenced by an admiration of the 
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of the lives and moral principles of the 


mins. It is said that he offered to 
rer £100,000 to found a college 
in Aberdeen, on an enlarged plan of edu- 
cation, with a reservation on points’ of 
To this, however, the sanction 


ligion. 
of the Legislature could not be procured, 


and the plan was consequently dropped. 

His property, vested im the funds and 
otherwise, is supposed to be not less than 
a million and ahalf sterling. Whether he 
has left a will is uncertain ; if not, as he 
was unmarried, his immense fortune, It 1s 
understood, will be divided amongst seven 
nephews and nieces; of whom are Lady 
Pole, wife of Sir William Pole; Mr. Fra- 
ser, a gentleman well known at the bar; 
Mr. George Mortimer, a merchant in Lon- 
don; and Mr. James Mortimer, and his 
sisters, residing in the neighbourhood of 
Aberdeen. 

Mr. Farquhar died suddenly of apoplexy, 
at his house in the New-road, opposite the 
Regent’s-park. He had taken an airing 
in his carriage the preceding day; he re- 
turned home about seven in the evening; 
he went to bed at his usual hour, between 
ten and eleven o’clock, in good health ; and 
when the servant took breakfast to him in 
the bed-room at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, he appeared to have died without a 
struggle, for his eyes and mouth were 
closed and his countenance tranquil. His 
remains were interred at St. John’s Wood 
chapel on the 13th of July, attended by 
several of his relatives and a numerous 
body of respectable friends. 

THE MARQUESS OE WATERFORD. 

July 16.—Henry de la Poer Beresford, 
Marquess of Waterford, Earl of Tyrone, 
Baron de la Poer, of Curraghmore, county 
of Waterford, Baron Beresford, county of 
Cavan, in Ireland, Baron Tyrone, of Ha- 
verfordwest, in the peerage of the United 
Kingdom a Baronet, K.P., a Privy Coun- 
sellor in Ireland, Colonel of the Waterford 
Militia, Governor of the County of Water- 


. ford, a Trustee of the Linen Manufacttrre, 


&e. was born on the 23d of May 1772. 
His mother was Elizabeth, daughter and 
heiress of Henry Monk, Esq., of Charle- 
ville. His Lordship received his education 
at Oxford. His father having been raised 
from the dignity of Earl of Tyrone to that 
of Marquess of Waterford, in the year 
» he assumed the former title. In 
1805 he married Lady Susan Hussey Car- 
penter, only daughter and heiress of George, 
second Earl of Tyrconnel, by whom he 
; a son, his successor, born in 18]5, and 
rr other children. He succeeded his fa- 
+ in the Marquisate in 1800. His Lord- 
th P was long considered as the leader of 
$5 hn rae party in Ireland, and rival 
; € Ponsonbys. “We are not aware that 
© ever himself accepted of any place of 
nd but his uncle, created Lord Decies 
Il, was Archbishop of Tuam ; one of 
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his brothers is. Archbishop of Armagh, and 
another, M.P. for the ‘comity of Water- 
ford, and Comptroller of the King’s House- 
hold, was long at the head of the Irish 
Revenue ; and, altogether, the power of 
the family was so great, that they were 
able to contend with Ear! Fitzwilliam, and 
to compel him to quit the Viceroyalty of 
Ireland. His Lordship had been some time 
ill; but his health was considered to be so 
much improved, as to render it safe for him 
to undertake a journey to Buxton. He 
was unable, however, to proceed beyond 
Carmarthen, where, to the deep regret of 
all who knew him—for his disposition was 
of the most excellent and amiable charac- 
ter—he died. 
JOHN BRUCE, ESQ. 

April 16.—John Bruce, Esq., of Grange- 
hill and Falkland, F.R.S. of London, 
Edinburgh, and Gottingen, was born about 
the year 1744. He was the heir male and 
representative of the ancient family of 
Bruce of Earl’s Hall, one of the oldest 


cadets of that illustrious house; but he did 


not succeed to the estate of his ancestors, 
which was transferred by marriage into 
another family. He inherited from his 
father only the small property of Grange- 
hill, near Kinghorn, the remains of a larger 
estate which his family acquired by marriage 
with a grand-daughter of the celebrated 
Kirkaldy, of Grange. 

Educated at the University of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Bruce was distinguished by his abilities 
and extensive erudition ; and, at’ an early 
age, he was appointed professor of logic. 
His lectures on pneumatology were much 
celebrated. During the absence of Dr. 
Adam Ferguson, he was prevailed on at a 
short notice to teach his class of moral 
philosophy; and during the greater part of 
that winter, besides revising, and often re- 
casting his own lectures, it was his custom 
to compose in the evening the lecture which 
he was to deliver in the class next forenoon. 
The late Lord Melville, to whose family 
Mr. Bruce was distantly related, entrusted 


‘him with the education of his son, and 


accorded to him his valuable patronage. 
His lordship, in the first instance, obtained 
for him, conjointly with the late Sir James 
Hunter Blair, a grant of the reversion of 
the patent of King’s printer and stationer 
for Scotland; an office, however, which 
did not open to them for fifteen or sixteen 
years. When at the head of the Board of 
Control, Lord Melville, preparatory to a 
projected regulation in India affairs, em- 
ployed him to draw up an “ Historical 
View of Plans for the Government of 
British India, and the Regulation of the 
Trade with the East Indies.” Mr. Bruce 
executed his work so ably, that his patron 
procured for him the appointments of 
Keeper of the State Paper Office, Latin 
Secretary to the Secretary of State, and 
Historiographer to the East-India Com- 
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y. Mr. Bruce was also, for a short 
time, secretary to the Board of Control ; 
and for some years he sat in parliament as 
one of the representatives for the Borough 
of Iichester. Mr. Bruce was the author 
of several valuable works, some of which, 
though printed by Government, were not 
published for sale, and therefore are not so 
extensively known as they deserve to be. 
He is said to have left in MS., at the 
State-Paper Office, several memoirs relat- 
jing to that department. Amongst his 
printed productions are the following :— 
Elements of Ethics, being the heads of 
his Lectures on Moral Philosophy ;— Plans 
for the Government of British India ;— 
Report on the Renewal of the East-India 
Company’s Exclusive Privileges, 1794 ;— 
Review of the Events and Treaties which 
established the Balance of Power in Eu- 
rope, and the Balance of Trade in favour 
of Great Britain, 1796;—Report on Con- 
junct Expeditions to frustrate the Designs 
of the Enemy, by attacks on his Foreign 
Possessions or European Ports, 1798 ; — 
Report on the Internal Defence of Eng- 
land against the Spanish Armada in 1588, 
with a view to the Defence of Britain in 
1798, on which Mr. Pitt grounded his 
measures of the reversional Cavalry and 
Army of Reserve ;— Report on the Union 
between England and Scotland, with a 
view to the projected Union with Ireland, 
1799 ;—Annals of the East-India Com- 
pany, 3 vols. 4to., 1810. 

Mr. Bruce, during the latter years of his 
life, annually spent several months at his 
seat at Nuthill, in the county of Fife; on 
which estate, and his extensive purchases 
of Falkland and Myers, he had long been 
carrying on improvements on an extended 
and liberal scale. He had also laid out a 
— sum in repairing the palace of Falk- 

BRIGADIER M’DOWALL. 

Brigadier M’ Dowall was the second son 
of the late Archibald M‘Dowall, Esq. (a 
near descendant of the ancient family of 
M‘Douall, of Logan). In February 1797 he 
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in 


[ Ave, 
landed.in Indiaasa Cadet, and j Januar 
1799 commenced his mili a 


the command of the Hon, Gen Weleses 
At the memorable siege of Seringap; 

he commanded one of the grenadier com, 
panies which formed part of the 
column ; he wasalmost constantly employed, 
till October 1810, when he was 

toa Majority. He again took the field in 
1812, in the Southern Mahratta country; 
and in August 1815 he commanded the 
troops at Hyderabad, and quelled the ge- 
rious disturbances in that city. The fo. 
lowing year he completely surprised and 
defeated a body of above 3,000 Pindarries; 
and received the approbation of the Gover. 
nor- General in Council, and the thanks of 
the Hon. Court of Directors. In October 
1817 he distinguished himself at the 
battle of Nagpore. In January 1818 he 
was promoted to a Lieutenant-coloneley. 
On the Ist May 1824 he was appointed 
Lieutenant-colone] Commandant; and on 
the breaking out of the Burmese war he 
sailed with the expedition for Rangoon, 
where he was actively employed till Av 
gust, when he embarked in the expedition 
for the reduction of Tavoy and Mergui; 
of which possessions, after their capture, 
he was appointed Governor. Having been 
promoted to command a brigade, he again 
joined the army at Rangoon under Sir A. 
Campbell, with whom he served till the 
temporary cessation of hostilities. On 
the rupture of the armistice in November 
1825, Brigadier M‘Dowall was placed in 
command of two brigades of N.I., anddi- 
rected to attack a body of Burmese at 
Wattygoon. After a night-march of up- 
wards of twenty miles, he met the enemy 
(November 16), and succeeded, although 
obstinately opposed by overwhelming numl- 
bers, in driving them before him forse 
miles, till he reached some very strong 
works, which he had just reconnoitr 

was in the act of gallantly cheering his met, 
when he was shot in the forehead by 
musket-ball, and died instantaneously, be 
fore he had reached the age of forty-five. 
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The reporter finds it difficult to characterize, with any accuracy, the prevalent disorders 
of the Jast month. Slight rheumatic affections have been met with, yielding, for the 
most part, with great readiness, to saline draughts, colchicum, and Dover’s powder. 
Scarlet fever also has been general 3 and the reporter has heard of a few very severe, and 
of one or two fatal cases. He is, at the present time, in attendance upon a young 
man, who passed through the early stages of the disease without any symptoms of 
particular severity, but whose convalescence has required a more than ordinary share of 
superintendance and of active practice. The process of desquamation of the cuticle 
has been attended with a high degree of constitutional excitement. The pulse has 
been uniformly too quick. The tongue has been very tender, from the formation of 
small vesicles ; and muscular power has been throughout greatly enfeebled. Evacuant 
and relaxant medicines have in this case been perseveringly administered, with great 
and well marked advantage. It can hardly be doubted that to the neglect of such 
timely resources is to be ascribed, in a great measure, the subsequent occurrence of 
that formidable symptom, dropsy. 

Measles and small-pox are also to be met with in different parts of the town; but it 
does not appear that either of these diseases, as at present occurring, offer any features 
of peculiar interest. It may perhaps be worth remarking, that the reporter has 
occasionally (and especially during the last twelvemonth) observed several instances of an 
eruption, resembling measles in some of its characters, which appears to originate in 
the contagion of small-pox. He has been in the habit of designating these cases by the 
name of variolous lichen ; and he has reason to believe that the same thing has occurred 
to the notice of other practitioners, and given rise occasionally to considerable embarrass- 
ment. In some instances the first formed papule have subsided, leaving the rash to 
follow its regular course. In other cases, papule have shewn themselves on the second 
or third day of the efflorescence, advancing to a rapid, but very imperfect and super- 
ficial suppuration. The precise nature of these affections it is by no means easy to 
ascertain. 

Among the medical occurrences of the past month, none has given more surprise to 
the reporter than finding consumptive cases so very abundant. This may possibly be 
owing, not so much to any positive increase in this particular class of maladies, as 
to the paucity of other disorders of well-marked character. Making every allowance, 
however, for this, he is still inclined to say that they have been unusually prevalent 
for this season. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the extreme heat of the 
weather, by increasing the perspiration, may have so far weakened the powers of life 
as to kindle into activity those tubercles which are the latent causes of consumption. 
Certain, at least, it is, that delicate persons are always found to complain more than 
others of what is called relaring weather ; and though breathing with freedom with the 
thermometer at 60°, are languid, oppressed, and exhausted when the thermometer 
approaches 80°. 

Of chronic disorders the past month has afforded the usual number and variety. 
Several cases of dropsy have occurred in the reporter’s practice, of which one was 
sufficiently interesting to merit particular notice. A young man, fifteen years of age, 
of very irregular habits, having enjoyed his ordinary state of health during the winter, 
first observed dropsical swellings of his legs about the beginning’of June ; which in- 
creased so rapidly, that by the 20th of the same month, he was scarcely able to walk. 
It was a dropsy of that kind called plethoric, or inflammatory, or more properly active. 
His pulse was full and strong, and his appetite unimpaired. He was bled, but without 
experiencing any relief of the symptoms. On Monday June 26th, soon after break- 
fast, he was seized- with apoplexy;-but medical- assistance being close at hand, he was 
almost instantly bled, and to a considerable extent, and in a short time recovered the 
use of his senses. Very little impression, however, w:s made upon the dropsy. On 
Wednesday the 28th the comatose symptoms increased, and he was again bled, with 
scarcely temporary relief. Late on Friday night he died; and his body was examined 
the next day by the reporter, in the presence of several of his professional brethren. 
The encephalon was perfectly healthy. ‘There was not more than the ordinary quantity 
of serum within the ventricles of the brain. ‘The heart and lungs were equally free 
from disease. In the cavity of each pleura was contained about a pint of a bloody serous 
effusion. The abdominal cavity presented no unusual appearances. This case affords _ 
One of the most striking instances that could be adduced of general functional dropsy, 
and may be received as a sufficient answer to those who would make dropsical effusion, 
in all cases, the resalt of some mechanical impediment to the free motions of the blood. 
It is easier, however, to say what dropsy is not, than to determine exactly what it is. 
Weare, and shall in all probability eontinue to be, too little acquainted with vital actions, 
and the mutual influences of the brain and heart, ever to define, in clear and explicit 
terms, the real nature or essence of dropsy. GEORGE GREGORY, M.D. 

8, Upper John-street, Golden-square, July 22, 1826. 
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Tur long continuance of drought, and absence of those seasonable iy 
showers, so indispensable to the health and improvement of most of the earth’ pt 
ductions, must necessarily render the present inferior in good promise to our last 
Whieat, as is its nature, has received less damage than any other crop; and, in 

nting a favourable harvest, will nearly answer our most sanguine expectations, 
lands of the best quality and the best farmed, the bulk of wheat appears great, hoy, 
in straw and corn, and both the acreable quantity and the quality will equal the best 
years. On middling and thin soils the ears appear small, the stalks short and 
and the whole not bulky. We have nevertheless seen, on poor stony soils in this 
county, wheat under the sickle which promises between three and four quarters per aere of 
white wheat, the sample fine and pure, the blight upon an ear were and. there po 
reaching beyond the chaff. Of a selected plant among the heads, the stalk was stout, 
more than a yard and half in length, and the number of kernels in the ear sixty-eight; 
the average number of kernels, perhaps, forty. It is, in the common phrase, a wheat 
year: the quantity promises to be above an average, the quality fine, with very littl 
discoloured or smutted, and the straw clean and pure. The wheat crops on the 
Continent, and in Ireland, bear much the same report. 

It is on the spring crops that the drought has had such an unfavourable, and, too 
generally, ruinous effect. Indeed, it is a God-send where any of these have 
and may possibly turn out productive. Of barley and oats, in some parts the former, 
in others the latter, have suffered the least injury: but in none can there possibly bea 
productive crop. The beans and pease have suffered still more ; short in the haulm, 
thinly podded, and eaten up by the blight insect. Both those and oats we have seen 
cut green in Kent and Essex, as fodder for live-stock, the grass being entirely consumed 
or burnt up. The artificial grasses and seeds have suffered in the same degree, sainfcin 
excepted, which is generally said to succeed with wheat. Potatoes are complained of, 
from various parts: but they appear in this county with a deep and healthy green, 
which is really promising ; and, in fact, the culture is so extensive, that there need be 
no apprehension of an adequate supply. Of hops we hear few or no complaints. ‘The 
hay harvest, a very light one, was quickly and successfully finished; but much of it 
was really made before it was cut; and that which had much making afterwards, must 
have been so exhausted of its juices, that it could retain little substance or condition. 
Of turnips the tale is disheartening; sown and resown, they were still blighted and 
devoured by the blight insect ; and should no further sowing take place, there cannot be 
half aturnip crop in the country—a misfortune to our winter-stock feeding system, #s 
would seem scarcely to admit of any remedy. But the twenty-four hours of rain, 
commencing on the 22d instant, p. m. with all the appearance of its being general, has, 
it may be hoped, afforded us an adequate remedy. It is not yet too late to sow tumips 
with the prospect of a useful crop. This soaking rain will also have the best effect on 


the stubborn clods of the clay-land wheat-fallows, hitherto altogether imp 
with the strongest teams. 


The early sheep-shearing proved fortunate, considering the 
heat and drought which ensued. The cattle have suffered excessively from the flies, andi 
many parts from want of water, most of the resources of that kind being dried up. 
hives, ‘it is said, will not be productive this year, from the bee-flowers being e 
of their fragrant juices by the excessive heat. In wool, no improvement in demand ot 
banks Bac piled upon stock, both here and upon the Continent. No demand for 
wheat ee scarcity, it is remarked, that the price of beans will €xceed tbat of 
or, > Os Sew of fruit are in great plenty, and a productive crop of the eyder 
thee anesta ed. Live stock, both fat and lean, meet but a dull sale in the country; 
very btisk - Price the prospect for winter keeping, the demand for stores.cannot be 
nas Koad ei yr of horses, of all descriptions, still receding. The present harvest 
The Lent os e + gu Wheat was cut in Essex in the first week of this mor 
bibese aa in Pa of it, became too suddenly and early ripe, before it had 
ours in the South a wh yt spring crops in Scotland are of better report than 
next week. , fat Harvest in the Carse of Gowrie will probably commence 
ane . - teen ‘cultural labourers is somewhat improved ; and there is ob- 
the mischievous © a cma among the better sort of them, who condemn § 
facturers. At the ae €ss conduct of their unfortunate brethren, the operative manu- 
have produced such cmphau, ; ey Temark, with much point, on those causes W 
ing in all the goods of life ; ae and wretchedness, in a country su be 
redireased and surely there ng boldly, that these national grievances must 


substantially great and opul ‘8. Patriotism, honesty, and talent sufficient, in this mos 

its very er vaeed a ycghowrety dh. Out its salvation, or rather to 
. sigantic intellect,’ wh} . 

gab,” both oral and scriptural which, endow 


S, it seems, will accept this boon solely 
7 ed liberally by nature with the ‘ gift of the 
Perses abroad, with a hundred-horse power, the bot 
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rowed or pilfered sense of other men, enveloped in clouds of pure original nonsense and 
absurdity. It is peculiarly fortunate for a writer when his nonsence jibes in well with 
that of his readers, and when his mode of communication tickles their fancies, and hits 
the meridian of their capacity ; convicted knavery, a total absence of principle, and the 
most monstrous absurdity of proposition or impudence of pretension, then form no 
bar to prevent success. Sed non talt auxilio /-—the majority of the people will not 
degrade themselves by entrusting their most important national affairs to gabbling igno- 
rance, presuinption, and idiotism, however plausible and fluent. 

Smithfield. —Beef, 3s. 2d.to 4s. 10d.— Mutton, 3s. 4d. to 4s. 6d.— Veal, 3s. to 4s. 6d. 
—Pork, 2s. 8d. to 5s. 8d.—Lamb, 3s. 8d. to 5s.—Bacon, Bath or Wilts, 5s. 8d to 6s. 
Irish, 4s. 8d. to 5s. 6d.— Raw Fat, 2s. O4d. 

Corn Exchange.—Wheat, 46s. to 73s.—Barley, 28s. to 37s.—Oats, 23s. to 35s.— 
Bread, 93d.—Hay, 70s. to 110s.— Clover ditto, 84s. to 120s.— Straw, 36s. to 46s. 

Coulis inthe Pool, 24s. to 34s, 6d. per chaldron. 

Middlesex, July 24th, 1826, ; 








MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Sugars.—The demand continues steady, with little alteration, except for colony sorts 
for grocers, which are rather higher; the stock in the Docks is 2,666 casks less than at 
this time last year, and prices full 10s. per cwt. lower. New Barbadoes sold at 588. to’ 
72s. per ewt. ; brown St. Lucias sold at 51s. per ewt., and grey at 52s. percwt. East. 
India Sugar 51s., and fine yellow at 55s. to 59s. per cwt. Refined Sugars—The grocers 
have been buying extensively to meet the demand at this season for wine and preserving. 
Small lumps 78s. to 79s. per cwt. 

Rum, Brandy, and Hollands.—Fine Rum is inquired for, prices 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. per 
gallon, but common qualities are dull on sale. Brandy—good cognac is 3s, 6d.. to 
3s. 8d., and in little demand ; Bourdeaux Brandy 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. per gallon. Hol- 
lands, Geneva Is. L1d. to2s, per gallon, imperial measure. 

Coffee is exceedingly dull, and prices may be quoted as follows : 


Good ordinary Jamaica Dutch Dominica. 
Fine ditto ......... 46s. to 5ls. 53s. to 55s. 53s. to 55s. 
Very fine ........ . 52s. to 55s. 57s. to 60s. Gls. to 62s. 
Middling ......... 37s. to 60s. 6ls. to 67s. 64s. to 68s. 
Good ditto......... 7ls. 71s. to 71s. 6d. 


Brazil 45s. to 46s. Yellow Mocha 77s. to 84s. per ewt. 

The disturbed state of the coffee market las deterred the principal importers from 
bringing their supplies to sale by auction, which, in all probability, would leave a heavy 
oss. 

Cotton.—The market continues very depressed, and few sales effected, therefore 
prices are nominal; at Liverpool some sales have been forced at very reduced prices, 
and there is every appearance of a still greater reduction in prices, owing to the stagnation 
of trade at Manchester and its neighbourhood. 

Bh ansoueaae market ‘continues very dull; at public sale by Messrs. Tucker and 
unter— 


1,238 bags Pepper in bond...........++e0s. 34d. to 33d. per Ib. 
G2 casks NUtMegS .....cceccecessesereerecees 2s. 2d. to 3s. Od. per Ib. 
36 casks Mace ..... peeceresesdcessveceeccses 2s. Od. to 3s. 4d. per lb. 
LO cBnes CROWES. 650.5555 sec 06k sediiccscceds Is. 10d. to 2s. Od. _ per Ib. 


102 cases Cassia Lignea in-bond .......- £4 10s. to £5 15s. per cwt. 
Tobacco.— Virginia from 33d. to 5d. per lb. is in demand for exportation, and the 
business has been rather brisk for town trade and the manufacture. , 
Indigo.—Theve has been an advance on indigo, since our last report, of from 2d. to 
4. per Ib., notwithstanding the dejected state of our manufacturing districts. , 
‘Tallow, Hemp, and Flgx.—The prices of flax has advanced £2 to £3 per ton, owing 
to the dryness of the season, which is represented to have injured the growth of this 
article. Hemp is without alteration since our’Jast quotation. Tallow is higher, and in 
demand ; the holders are stiff in their prices, in expectation of an advance ere long. 





Course of Foreign Exchange.—Amsterdam, 12. 8.—Rotterdam, 12. 9.—Antwerp, 
12. i Maaheer” 37. 11.—Altona,. 37. 11.—Paris, 25. 95.—Bourdeaux, 25: 95.— 
Berlin, 7.——Frankfort, 156.—Petersburg, 8}.—Vienna, 10. 26.—Trieste, 10. 26.— 
Madrid, 343.—Cadiz, 343.—Bilboa, 344.—Barcelona, 34}.— Seville, .— Gibraltar, 
45.—Leghorn, 47—Genoa, 43.—Venice, 46.—Naples, 38.— Palermo, 14.— Lisbon, 
oi 50.—Rio Janeiro, 41}.—Bahia, 45.—Buenos Ayres, 43.—Dublin; 1}— 
vy iio per Oz,—Foreign Gold in bars, £3. 17s. 6d.— New Doubloons, £3. 14s. Od— 
New Dollars, 4s. 9d.—Silver in bars,-4s. H]d.- pad ens 

















































































































































































































































































































228 Political Appointments. ive: | 
Premiums on Shares and Consols, and Joint-Stock Companies, at the Office of i 








Epmonps, 9, Change Alley, Cornhill.— Barnsley CANAL, 275/.—Birmingham, 9991 ~ 


Derby, 


9941—Ellesmere and Chester, 105/.— Erewash, 0.— Forth and 


Clyde, 590. 


Grand Junction, 260/.—Leeds and Liverpool, 395/—Mersey and Irwell, g09, 


Neath, 3501— Oxford, 635/.—Stafford and Worcester, 775/.— Trent and Mersey, 1,990), | 


— Alliance itish and Foreign Insurance, 7/.— Guardian, 151 10s.—Hope, 4d 19, 
BE ye ig, far FOS Westminster Chartered Company, 501—City Gy. 
Light Company, 155/.—British, 15 dis. —Leeds, 0.— Liverpool, 0. 








POLITICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


: , Esq. (late Consul of the Levant Com- 
gs Fosan hy to be his Majesty’s Consul at 
Fn Sarker, Esq. (late Consul of the Levant Com- 
pany at Aleppo), to be his Majesty’s Consul at Alex- 
andria, in yt 

H. T. Liddell, Esq. (late Assistant-Secretary to 
the Levant Company), to be his Majesty’s Consul at 
Gottenburgh. 

W. W. Barker, Esq. (sometime British Vice-Con- 
sul at Messina), to be his Majesty’s Consul at that 
place. 


W. Hamilton, Esq. (sometime British Vice-Con. 
sul at Boulogne), to be his Majesty’s Consul at that 
lace. 
. a. V. Harvey, Esq. (some time British Vice-Cong) 
at Bayonne), to be his Majesty’s Consul at that 
lace. 
" W, Ogilby, Esq. (some time British Vice-Consul 
at Caen), to be his Majesty’s Consul for the depart. 
ments of Calvados, La Manche, and Isle et Vilaine. 
F. Chatfield, Esq. to We his Majesty’s Consul at 
Memel. 








ARMY PROMOTIONS. 


2 Life Gu.—Corn. and Sub-Lt. Hon. G. W. Ed- 
wards, Lt. by purch., v. Rooke prom.; Corn. and 
Sub-Lt. J. Davidson, ditto, v. Dallas prom.; and 
Hon. G. H. Ongley, Corn. and Sub-Lt. by purch. ; 
v. Edwards, 15 June. Ens. J. Kinlock, from 
58 F., Corn. and Sub. Lt., v. H. L. Bulwer, who 
exch., 21 June. unl 

R. Horse Gu.—Hon. A. J. C. Villiers, Corn. by 
purch., v. Kenyon, prom., 10 a, 

2 Dr. Gu.—Corn. H. Curtis, Lt. by purch., v. 
Horton, whorets.; and Corn. and Rid. Mast. J. E. 
Dyer, Corn. by purch,, v. Curtis, 29 June, Lt. 
T. G. Shipwith. from h. p,, Lt., v. R. R. Hepburn, 
who exch., rec. dif., 6 July. 

3 Dr. Gu.—Maj. Hon. G. R. Abercromby, from h. 

+» Maj., v. G. Watts, who exch.. rec. dif., 22 

une. Corn, W. H. Warrington, Lt. by purch., v. 
Dundas prom., 11 July. A. Innes, Corn. y purch., 
v, Taubman app. to 3 F. Gu., 15 June. J. Mont- 
gomery, Corn. by purch., v. Warrington, 1] July. 

7 Dr. Gu.—Lt. T. Unett. Capt. by purch. v, Pros- 
ser prom.; Corn. R. K. Trotter, Lt. by purch., v. 
Unett; Corn. J. Hely, from 2 Dr., Corn., retainin 
his former sit. in this regt., v. Trotter, all 6 July. 

1 Dr.—J. O. Luxford, Corn. by purch., v. Tho- 
mas, whose app. has not taken place, 15 June. 

2 Dr.—Corn. R. G, Craufurd, Lt., v. Askew dee.; 
and Corn. J. Hely, from 7 Dr. Gu., Corn., v. Crau- 
furd, 29 June. 


6 Dr.—Lt. O'N. Segrave, from h. p., Lt., v. T. 
Boyd, who exch., rec. dif., 15 June. — 
9 L. Dr.—As. Surg. W. J. Shiell, from 19 F., As. 
Surg., v. Burton prom, on Staff, 15 June. 
10 L. Dr.—Lt. S. Wells, from h. P-, paymast., 
v. J. Wardell, who reverts to h. p., 25 June 
2 one oe Ww. — from 16 L. Dr., Lt., 
> * une. Corn. A. B 
purch. v. Ellis prom., 6July. or 
oS. surg. Cc. cy Hu hes f: . 
As. Surg., v. Bush prom. in 93 PF. 15 bee. ies 
16 L. Dr.—Ens. C. Cotton, from 19 F., Corn., v. 
Penn, prom. in 13 L.Dr., 29 June. Lt. T. L. S. Men- 
a ig Pa rs v. oo. prom.; and Corn. 
. ’ purch., Vv, Menteath, both 18 July. 
P Ad de. aR 4 G. Robbins, from h. 3 Capt, 
» W. T. H. Fisk, who exch., rec. dif., 29 June. 
en F. Gu.—Capt. and Lt. Col. D. M‘Kinnon, 
—— ) emer 7 Merge ig oe Col., v. Raikes, who 
Col. ‘by purch.. ° wige mmond, Capt. and Lt. 


; and E 

Hon. J. Ashbu » Lt. and Capt. Somtare 
~ » all 22 June. C. Horton, Ens. and Lt 
by meet y ay 4 June. Ens. and 
pureh., v, Girardot prom.: a Fore ee 
i H. H 

ve ~ » from 
Mayne, Ens., v Campbell of ti ee 2. 


of his wounds, 99 
3 F.—Capt. T. Munro, from h. P- 42 F., Capt., 9, 


Bowen prom.; and Capt. J. Patton, from hp 
Capt., v. Daniel, app. to 66 F., 8 June. 

4 F.—Capt. C. S. Wortley, from h. p., CPs v. 
Erskine prom , 8 June. Br. Lt. Col. G. D. Wilson, 
from h. p., Maj., v. Sir E. K. Williams prom. ; and 
Capt. C. F. L’Ardy, from h. p., Capt. ¥. Shaw 

rom., 29 June. 
5 F.—Capt. J. oer from 1 W. I. Regt., 
Capt., v. Kysh prom., 6 July. 

6 F.—Capt. 3 Hil, from 47 F., Capt., v. Cowell, 
who exch., 1 Jan. Ens. B. T. F. Bowes, Lt. by 
purch., v. Dunn, = to 44 F.; and R. M. Beebee. 
Ens. by purch., v. Bowes, 25 May. rl 

7 F.—Hosp. As. H. W. R. Davey, As. Surge 
June. Lt. Hon. G. = Capt. by purch., ¥ 
Macbean prom., 18 July. 

8 F.—Capt. T. H. Davis, from h. p., Capt.) ¥. 
Cotter prom.; Capt. A. Dirom, from h. p., yr 
v. Campbell, prom.; and Capt. C. S. Malet, 

h. p., Capt., v. « “7° prom., all 8 June, © 
J.S. Powell, Maj. by purch., v. Browne prvi as 
W. E. Pickwick, Capt. by purch., v. Powells 
G. Burrard, Lt. by purch., v. Hare — i 
Ens. J. May, from 14 F., Ens., v. Burrard, alll ’ . 

9 F.—Br. Lt. Col, H. Hardy, from h. p- @ Fu 
Maj., v. Peebles prom., 8 June. Mai. ¥ 

10 F.—Maj. W. G. Freer, from hy p.» Maj ¥ 
King prom.; Capt. E. St. J. Mildmay, from B. Px 
Capt., v. Dent prom.; and Capt. J. Delancey, 
from h. p., Capt. v. Kelly prom., all 8 a pny 
W. H. Adams, Capt. by purch., hee = 
$ July. Ens. W. N ave, ~ Py 
Adams, 18 July. me R. Uniacke, — h. p. BF» 
Paym., v. Bloomfield, 6 July. 

11 F-—Capt. A. Smith, from 2 W. I. Regt., Capt: 
v. Prideaux app. to 73 F., une. a 

i2 F.—G. B. Tathwell, Ens., by purch., ¥ — 
teen. prom., 15 June, Capt. E. H, Hunt, trom 
F., Capt., v. Jones prom., 6 July. el 

14 F.—Capt. J. V. Temple, from h. p » Capea 
Watson prom., 8 June. Br. Lt. Col. J. Camp 
Lt. Col., v, Edwards killed in action; and B& MA 
J. Marshall, Maj., v. Campbell, 22 June. a 
Johnson, Capt., v. Armstrong killed in — 
Jan, Lt. M.C. Lynch, Capt., v, Marshall, 3 lon, 
Ens. E. C. Lynch, Lt., v. Johnson; and W- “ 
Ens. v. Lynch, 21 Jan. Lt. T. Evans, — 

38 F., Lt., v. J. R. Smith, who exch., 6 Ju Y; 7 

Craigie, Ens. by purch., v.. May app. to , ot, 

+ A F. Fenwick, Ens. by purch., v. Budd proms 
uly. 


15 F.—Maj. J. Eden, from h. p-, Maj.» ¥- Maxwell os 
prom.; and Capt. J. S, Doyle, prom. h. p-» 
yD ene prom. » 8 June. fe 55 F Capte A 
-—Capt. J. O. Clunie from . 
Denham prom., § June. Ens. R. Graham, 


purch., v. Brooke + 11 July. 
18 F.—Capt. Ww. . L . from h. ’ Capt-, we 
rs prom., 8 June. it. Fitz W.- 


urch., vy. F : . .» 26 June. 
TR. Go _ app. to 53 F., 
1 July. 


as 
by 


from 25 F., Ens., v. Auldjo proms 
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19 F.—Capt- W. E. Sweny, fromh. p., Capt., v. 


. to 58 F.. 8 June. Maj. G-. Pipon, 
— = Maj., v. Macdonald prom., 22 June. 
Lt. N. Custance, from 37 F., Capt. My purch., v. 
MeArthur prom. 15 June. Corn. R. Grant, from 
h. p- 3 Dr. Gu., Ens., paying dif. to h. p. Fund, v. 
Cotton, app- to 16 L. Dr., 29June. Hosp. As. G. J. 
Hyde, As. Surg.» V- Shiell app. to 9 L. Dr., 15 June. 
Ens. R. Lovelace, from 53 “9 Ens., ve Delmé, who 

., 6 July. 

exch Capt. R. Garrett, from h. p. 96 F., Capt., 
y, Frankland app. to 34 F.; and Capt. W. C. Lang- 
mead, from h. p, Capt., v. Falls prom., 8 June, 
Lt. P. Hennessey, from 67 F., Lt., v. Wood, who 
exch. 24 Nov., 25. Serj. "Maj. H. Hollinsworth, 
Adj., with rank of Ens., v. Story, who has resigned 
Adjtcy. only, 3 Dec. 25. 

99 ¥.-Ens. J. Huie, Lt., v. Mills dec.; W. 
Mylne, Ens., v- Huie; and Surg. E. Owen, from h. 
p. 73. Fes Surg., Ve F. Brown, who exch., all 22 

e. 
< F.—od Lt. R. H. Ottley, Ist Lt., by purch., 
y. Clinton prom., 11 July. 

24 F.—Capt. C. H. Doyle, from h. p., Capt., v. 
Baby prom., 8 June. 

95 F.—Capt. J. P. Holford, from h. p. 1F. Gu. 
Capt., v- Austen prom ; and Capt. R. A. Butler, 
from h. p. Capt., v. Wolseley prom., 8 June. 
Capt. F. B. Lynch, from h. p. 100 F. Capt., v. 
Thorne prom., 29 June. J. G. Slacke, Ens. by 
murch., v. Collinson app. to18 F., 11 July. Capt. 
ion. N. H. C. — from h. p., Capt., v. Butler, 
whose app. has not taken place, 6 July. 

26 F.—Capt. W. Stewart, from h. p., Capt., v. 
Whitty prom., 8 June. Br. Col. J. Pringle, from 
h. p. 31 L. Dr.. Maj., v. Jones prom.; Lt. H. F. 
Strange, Capt. by purch., v. Bowles, who rets; and 
Ens. R. J. E. Rich, Lt. by purch., v. Strange, all 
29 June. Lt. G. Lord Ramsay, from h. Ps Lt. v. A. 
Macdonald, who exch.; and T. E. Welby, Ens. by 
purch., v. Lord Ramsay, both 12 July. T. Se- 
combe, Ens. by purch., v. Rich prom., 6 July. 

28 F.—Capt. J. R. Colthurst, from 32 F., Capt., 
v. Irving prom., 8 June. Lt. R. W. H. Drury, 
Capt. by purch., v. Parsons prom. ; Ens. G. Browne, 
Lt. by purch., v. Drury; and W. Linskell, Ens. by 
purch., v. Browne, all 11 July. 

29 F.—Capt. M‘K. Champain, from h. p., Capt., 
v. Belches prom., 8 June. Ens. H. Phillpots, Lt. 
by purch., v. Waloud prom.; and P. G. Beers, Ens. 
by purch., v. Phillpots, both 11 July. 

3” F.—Capt. J. Proctor, from h. p. 43 F., Capt., 
v. Howard prom.; and Capt. J. G. Geddes, from 
h. p., Capt., v. Fox prom., 8 June. 

32 F.—Capt. J. Swinburn, from h. p. 73 F., Capt. 
v. Crow prom.; and Capt. M. Power, from h. p., 
Capt., v. Colthurst app. to 28 F., 8 June. Capt. W. 
Kelly, from 97 F., Capt., v. Budden, who exch., 
22 June. 

34 F.—Capt. H. B. Mends, from h. p. 22 F., 
Capt., v. Hogarth prom.; and Capt. W. F. Frank- 
land, from 20 F., Capt., v. Locker prom., 12 June. 

35 F.—Maj. R. Macdonald, from h. p., Maj., v. 
Macalister prom. ; and Capt. S. Workman, from 2 
W. I. Regt., Capt., v. Lynch prom., 8 June. 
Capt. A. Tennant, from 73 F., Capt, v. Weare 
piom., 12 June. Hosp. As, J. Crichton, As. Surg., 
Vv. Hughes app. tol4 L. Dr., 15 June. 

36 F.—Capt. M. R. Grey, from 86 F:, Capt., v. 
Crosse prom., 8 June. Lt. R. W. Wake, from h. 
P-, Lt., v. T. Gibbons who exch., 15 June. 

37 F.—Ens. D. E. Todd, Lt. by purch., v. Cus- 
ance prom., 15 June. F. Skelly, Ens. by purch., 
Vv. Todd prom., 6 July. F. Romilly, Ens. by 
purch.. v. Marsham prom., i] July. 

38 F.—Capt. T. Vyvyan, from h. p., 41 F., Capt., 
V. Rains prom.; and Capt. A. Macdonald, from h.p., 
Capt., v. Davis app. to 75 F., 8 June. Maj. W? 
Frith: Lt. Col, v. Evans dec.; and Br. Lt. Col. 
Hon. J. Finch, from h. p. W. I. Rangers, Maj., v. 
Frith, both 18 Dec. 25. Ens. J. Bullen, Lt. v. 
Buchanan dec., 2 Dec. Ens. W. Deane, Lt., v. 
: Ban killed inaction, 3 Dec. T. Southall, Ens., 
. en. 2 Dec. Ens. J. J. Grant, from 86 F., 
Aa Deane, 22 June 26. Lt. A. Campbell (Ist), 
7 Sept. ee who has resigned Adjtcy. only, 

. te apt. C. Blackett. from h. p. 7 
place, 6 July. Vyvyan, whose app. has not taken 


39 F.—Capt. T. Ba from h. 
‘ . ’ p- 32 F., Capt., 
late Spee -Prom., a Tene. Maj. F. Crofton, from 
41 F Bat., Maj., v. Parke prom., 29 June. 
Nov — J. E. Deere, Lt., v. Ferrar dec., 4 
killed in Ens. H. J. Ellis, Lt., v. Sutherland 
Gossi — 2 Dec. Ens. J. Smith, Lt., Vv. 
P, ditto, 2 Dec. E. J. Vaughan, Ens., v. 
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Deere, 4 Nov. J. Arata, Ens., v. Ellis, 2 Dec. 0, 
W. Gray, Ens., v. Smith, 2 Dec. 2d Lt. A Tucker,’ 

from 60 F., Lt. by purch., v. Childers, whose 

xg toa Ltcy. by purch. has been cancelled, 6 
tly. 

42 F.—Capt. Cc. A. Campbell, from h. ’ Capt., 
v. Wade prom.; and Capt. W. Childers, h. p-» 
Capt., v. M'Pherson prom., 8 June. Capt. G. 
Doherty, from h. p. 19 L. Dr., Capt., v. Campbell 
prom., 6 July. 

43 F.—Capt. J. Considine, Maj. by purch., v. 
Le Blanc prom.; Lt. C. R. Wright, Capt. by 
purch., v. Considine; Ens. W. Egerton, Lt. by 
purch., v. Wright; and J. W. Smith, Ens. by 
purch., v. Egerton, all 11 July. 

44 F.—Maj. J. C. Lt. Carter, L.Col., v. Dunkin 
dec.; Capt. T. Mackrell, Maj., v. Carter; Lt. J. 
C. Webster, Capt., v. Mackrell; and Ens. H. L. 
Layard, Lt., v. Webster, all 12 Nov. 25. Ens. 
J. D. De Wend, Lt., v. Carr, 17 Dec. Lt. W. 
Dunn, from6F., Lt. v. Eastwood prom., 25 May, 
26. T. W. Halfhide, Ens., v. Layard, 12 Nov., 

S. Grove, Ens. v. De Wend, 22 June, 26. 

45 F.— — Seagram, Ens., v. Stanford prom. im 89 
F., 22 June. Hosp As. A. Callandar, As. Surg., v. 
Patterson prom. in 13 F., 15 June. 

46 F.—Capt. W. Chalmers, from h. p. 52 F., 
Capt., v. Stuart prom., 8 June. 

47 F.—Capt. J. G. Cowell, from 6 F., Capt., v. 
Hill, whoexch., 1 Jan. 

48 F.—Capt. G. Croasdaile, from h. p., Capt., v. 
Yale prom., 8 June. Capt. J. Skirrow, from h. p. 
53 F., Capt., repaying dif. to h. p. Fund, v. 
Croasdaile, whose app. has not taken place, 29 June. 

49 F.—Maj. R. Beauchamp, from h. p., Maj., v. 
Glegg prom., 8 June. 

52 F.—Capt. G. Montagu, from h. p., Capt., v 
Rowan prom., and Capt. H. Deedes, from 75 F.,. 
Capt., v. Macleod prom., 8 June. - Chalmer, 
Ens. by purch., v. Vereker, app. to91 F., 15 June. 

53 F.—Capt. S. H. Widdrington, from h. p., v. 
Harrison prom., 8 June. Capt. T. Reed, Maj. 
by purch., v. Wheatstone who rets.; and Lt. 
Gardner, Capt. by purch., v. Reed, both 15 June. 
Ens. E. Wakefield, Lt. by purch., v. Gardner; - 
and Ens. J. Forbes, from 18 F., Ens., v. Wake- 
field, both29 June. Ens. S. R. Delmé, from 19 F., 
Ens., v. Lovelace, who exch., 6 July. 

54 F.— Maj. H. Lumley, from h. —P-> Maj., ve 
Kelly prom., 8 June. E. D. Wright, Ens., v. Ser- 
jeant dec., 19 Jan. 

55 F.—Capt. J. M‘K. Cameron, from h. p. 60 F., 
Capt. v. Clunie app. to 17 F., 8 June. 

56 F.—Ens. Cc. . Henry, from 85 F., Lt. by 
purch., v. Barclay prom., 11 July. 

57 ) me P. Au in, Capt., Ve Ovens dec., 22 
June. 

58 F.—Capt. J. J. Sargent, from 19 F., Capt., v. 
Dudgeon prom., and Capt. R. H. Wynyard, from 
h. p., Capt., v. Murray prom., 8 June. Lt. R. A. 
Mackenzie, adj., v. Beverhoudt, who res. adjtcy. 
only, 6 July. : 

50 F.—Lt. N. Hovenden, Capt., v. Pitman killed 
in action, 19 Jan. Ens. W. Fuller, Lt., v. Grifiiths, 
cashiered, 9 Jan. Ens. J. N. Barron, Lt., v. Ho- 
venden; and J. Hennessey, Ens. v. Barron, both 
19 Jan. 

61 F.—Capt. C. Pearson, from h. p., Capt., v. 
Goodman prom., 8 June. 

62 F.—Capt. H. J. Ramsden, from h. p., Capt., v. 
Riddall prom., 12 June. 

63 F.—Capt. R. L. Dickson, from h. p- 2 Dr., 
Capt., v. Hunt app. to 12 F., 6 July. 

64 F.—Capt. on. G. A. Browne, from h. P-> 
Capt., v. Jameson prom., 6 July. 

65 F.—Br. Lt. Co . Hon. G. L. Dawson, from h. 
p- 69 F., Capt.. v. Digby prom.; and Capt. R. C. 
Smyth, from h. p., Capt., v. Ellard prom., 8 June. 

66 F.—Capt. T. W. S*ewart, from 1 W. I. Regt» 
Capt., v. Burke prom. ; Capt. J. Daniell, from 3F., 
Capt., v. Nicholls prom.; and Capt. J. George, 
from Royal Afr. Col. Corps, Capt., v. Goldie prom.» 
all 8 June. Lt. J. Brannan, from 1 W. I. Regt., 
Lt., v. J. Ralston, who rets. on h. f 1F., 22 June. 
Corn. A. C. M*Murdo, from h. p. 21 L. Dr. (paying 
dif. to h. p. Fund), Ens., v. C. D. Bailey, who 
exch., 22 June. Ens. A. Coryton, from h. p., Ens., 
v. M‘Murdo prom. in Afr. Col. Corps, 29 June 
As. Surg. J. Cross, from h. p. 2 R. Vet. Bat., As, 
Surg., v. Henry prom., 22 June. 

67 Flt G. Hu. Wood, ane 20 F., Lt., ¥. Hen- 
nessey, who exch., ov. 

69 F. F. Towers, from h. p. 7. L. Dr., 
Capt., v. ett prom., 29 June. Ens. E. S. 
James, from h. p., Ens., v. W. Semple, who 
exch., 6 July. oN 
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70 F~Capt J. Laing, from h. Ps Capt., Ve Hux- 
jose tg Ww. B. ne As. Surg., v- 
bh, re Cape. G. H. Lindsay, from h. p., Capt., v- 
ian June. 
Wo Fe Capt fe Ss. eo from 11 F., Capt. v. 
enant. app. to 35 F., 29 June. 
T_Copt. A. Davis, from 38 F., Capt., v. Ed- 
wards prom.; Capt. R. D. Halifax, from h. ps 
Capt., v. Deedes app. to 52 F.; and Capt. S. M. F. 

I. from h. p., Capt., v- Newton prom., all 8 
June.’ E. V. Ind, Ens. by purch., v. Lord C. Wel- 
1 , app. to Horse Gu., 15 June. Lt. Col. R. 
und: from h. p., Lt. Col., v. H. Viscount 
Barnard, who exch. 6 July. 

77 F.—Capt. J. Mason, from h. p. 100 F., Capt., 
y. Baird prom. § June. 

‘78 F.—Capt. R. J. P. Vassale, from h. p., Capt., 
vy. Stanhope prom., 8 June. Ens. and Adj. J. E. N. 
Bull, Lt. by purch., v. Montresor prom. in Ceyl. 

; and v. Alvares, Ens. by purch., v. Bull, 

both 15 June. Lt. A Sword, from R. Afr. Col. 

, Lt.. Vv. Coo r dec., 6 Jul . A. W. Webb, 

Ens by purch., v. Thompson, app. to 88 F., 6 July. 

F.—Capt. G. Mathias, from h. p., Capt., v. 
Mitchell prom., 8 June. va 

‘g2 F.—M. O’ Toole, Ens., v. Collis prom. in 99 F., 
22 June. 

84 F.—Capt. H. Alexander. from h. Pes Capt., ve 
Bernard prom.; and Capt. R. Willington, from h. 

.. Capt., v. Jenkin prom., 8 June. J. A, West, 
Bas. by purch., v. Broom 6 as 

96 F.—Capt. J. G. Le Merchant, from h. p., 
Capt., v. Grey, app. to 36 F., 8June. W. John- 
son, Ens., v. Grant app. to 38 F., 22 June. Lt. 
Col. J. M‘Caskili, from h. p., Lt. Col., v. J. John- 
son, whoexch., 6 July. 

‘87 F.—Lt. P. C. Masterson, Capt., v. Husband 
dec.. 7 Nov. 25. 

‘88 F.—Maj. W.S. Forbes, from Cape Corps, Maj., 
v. Clifford prom., 8 June. Lt. W. Eliott, Capt. by 

urch.,'v. Napier prom.; Ens. G. Newcome, Lt. 
by purch., v. Elliott; Ens. G. Thompson, from 78 

+» Ens., v. Newcome, all6July. 

89 F.—Ens. R. Stanford, from 45 F., Lt., Vv. Cur- 
rie res., 5 Nov. 25. 

‘91 F.—Capt. F. A. Gould, from h. p., Capt., v. 
Creighton prom., 8 June. Ens. C. Vereker, from 
52.F., v. Duff, app. to 92F., 15 June. 

92 F.—Cayt. J. Campbell, from h. p. Capt., v. 
Pilkington Bie 8June. Ens. J. Rollo,: Le by 

tirch., v. Forbes prom., and Ens. B. Duff, from 

1 F., Ens., v. Rollo. both 15 June. 

93 F.—Capt. L. Macquarie, from h. p. 33 F., 
Capt., v. Ellis prom., 8 June. Ens. H. Boulger, 
Lt. by purch., v. Hill, who rets.; J. Campbell, 
wok F~Capt: W. H Show, from hyp 

-—Capt. W. H. Snow, from h. p., Capt., v. 

Gray —, 8 June. Br. Lt. Col. TS. St. Ciaiv, 
from h. p., Maj, v. Allan prom., 29 June. T. 
— ns. by purch., v. Keating, app. to 56 F., 

une. 

95 F.—Ca t. J. Stainton, from h. *. e 
Gore prom.» # June. Ps Capt, v 

%] F.—Br. Lt. Col. P. Wodehouse, from h. p. 
Maj., v. Austen prom., § June. Capt. J. Budden, 
from 33 F., Capt., v. Kelly. who exch., 22 June. - 

98 F.—Maj. J. Rudsdell, from h. p. 3 Ceyl. Regt 
Maj., v. Dunn, prom., 8 June. Eapt. C. Croas. 
ye from h. p., Capt., v. Croasdaile prom., 29 

99 F.—Br. Lt. Col. Ww. Riddall, . ; 
v. Balvaird prom., 8 June. a aa weitene 
Capt., v. Shervinton dec.; and Ens. R. Collis, 
from $2 F., Lt., v. Maillene, both 22 June. . 

Rifle Brigade.—Maj. W. Hewett, from h. 
Maj., v. M prom., 8 June. As Surg. A. J. N. 
Connell, from 56 F., As. Surg., 6 July. ore 

: r. Comey. Stee T+ Molyneaux, from h. p. 
{% *> pt.. Vv. Stewart app. to 66 as 29 June. 


H. Cornwall, from h. : 
ap, to6sr.. 99 June. . p-71 F., Lt., v. Brannan, 
« I. Regt.—Capt. C. Hanley, from h. p. 99 F 
Capt., v. Workman a . to ° P. : *s 
Ford, from 2 R. Vet. Bat., SF 30 See 


Cape Corps (Car.)—R. B 
Van, app, to 16 Ly Dr.y 6 Sly. Pe Purch. v. 
,- s -—Ens. A. . M‘Murdo, 
F., Lt., s. Raberioen tae 29 June. Homann 
» 15. June. Ens. E. 
to 78 F., 6 July... Lt. J. 
Regt., Lt. v. Jobling, 


Cooke, Lt., v. Sword, a 


Ryan, As. Surg., v. Bell Pp 
Macdonneli, from 2 W. ‘I. 








[+ he aa 7 _ W. Barney, Ens, ¥. Cooke, ¢ 
ranges Mad igor, Sae MR 
Sung. M. Tuthiil, trom h. pr 24 Ad gue ge 
gent prom., 1 June, 
Brevet.—To be Lieut. Cols. in Army 


Fuller, 59 F.; Maj. M. Everard, 14F.; us 
. late 


Bisshopp, 14 F ; all 19 Jan.—Capt. F. Meade, 
Maj. in Army. 19 Jan.—E. Hawkshaw, 

Lt. Col., and Maj. on h. p., rank of Lt. on 
tinent of Europe only, 15 June. 

Staff.—Br. Lt. Co . N. Thorn, from h. PP; 
manent Qu. Mast. Gen., v. C. R. Forrest, who 
29June. Br. Maj. J. Freeth, R. Staff Corps, 
Qu. Mast. Gen., with rank of Lt.Col. in 
J. Haverfield, who ard ll — ps 

Hospital Staff.i—To As. Surgs. to forces: J. 
Nevison, fronts F., v. Bigsby placed on bps , 
—To be Hosp. Aasist. to forces: T Foss, v. 
zie app. to 40 F.; S. Ingram, v. Do res., both 
15 June 24.—T'o be Apoth. to forces: C.. y 
Stewart dec. 6 July. 

Unattached.—To be Lt.-Cols. of Inf. by 
Capt. C. A. Girardot, from Colds. F. Gus; 
M. Browne, from 8 F.; Maj. F. Le Blanc, from # 
F., all 11 July.—To be Baie of Inf. by purch. Capt, 
J. W. Parsons, from 28F.; Capt. Hon. H. 
ftom Coldst. F. Gu., both 11 July. Capt. F. Mac. 
bean. from 7 F.; Capt. D. Macdowall, from 10F,; 
Capt. G. Baker, from 16 L. Dr., all 18 July—To te 
Capts. of Inf. by purch. Lt. Hon. R. Hare, from 
8 F; Lt. E. B. Brooke, from 17 F.; Lt. P- 
from 3 Dr. Gu.; Lt. C. C. Taylor, 
F.; Lt. H. Clinton, from 23F.; Lt D. W. 
Barclay, from 56 F.; Lt. J. Cam . from 38 F ; 
Lt. C. F. Walond, from 29 F, all 11 — Lt. W. 
Milligan. from 29 F., sll11 July. Lt. W. Milligan, 
purch. Corn. L. Upton, from 4 L.. Dr., ll ? 
Ens. G. Lord Ramsay, from 26 F.; Ens. H.D'An 
vers, from 5 F.; Ens. T. R. Auldjo, from 18F.; 
Ens. S. R. J. Marsham, from 37 F. all ll, 
Ens. R. Grant, from 19 F., 18 og ee be Ens. 
purch.—C. Teesdale, 11 July. W. Ward, 18 July: 

Allowed to oe of their ea P. 
W. Buckham, Cav. Staff Corps; W. Burn. 4 Dr. 
son (Lt. Col.), Ret. lis . ; : 
Dunne, unattached; Lt. Col. J. MDonald, ditto; 
Lt. Col J. Haverfield, ditto; Maj. H. H 
(Lt. Col.), 95 F.; Capt. Hon J. Kennedy, Inde- 
pend. and Unattached Officers; Capt. F. 

(Maj.), York L Inf. Vol.; Capt. F. T. bape 
99 F.; Lt. J. Reid, 54 F.s Lt. T. White, 17 Fs 
Capt. C. J. de Franciosi, Portug. Officers; ret 
Ernest, Baron de Schmiedern, 7 L. Dr.s_ Lt & te 
Shaw, 7W. 1. Regt; er A.) W. Tinlings 1 alll 
Ie ru >» 20 Fs3 ant. . Shakespear, , 

> a Maj. Hans Baron wee (Lt. Col-), 1L. 

nf. Bat. Germ. Leg. ; Maj. T. Dent, . , 

Maj. W. Locker, ditto ; Capt. S. er. 3. Ceyl 
Regt.; Lt. G. Ball, 1 Gar. Bat.; Corn. G.F ’ 
2 Dr., all 18 July. 


The undermentioned Officers, having Brevet Ta 
superior to their regimental commissions, 0. of 
cepted promotion upon h. p., according to G. Inf. 
25 A rit 1826. Unattached.—To be Lt. Cols. Mf on 
Br. Lt. Col. F. B. Campbcll, from 58 F., 2 dare 
Br. Lt. Col. J. Allen, from 24 F., 29 Jun@— ia 
Majs. of Inf. Br. Maj. H. Wilson; from 72 ae’ 
June. “Br. Maj. F. W. Kysh, from 5 F., 29 Jue 
Br. Lt. Col. H. T. Shaw, from 4 F.; 29 June 7 
Maj. H. Croasdaile, from 98 F., 29 June. so 7 
Col. J. Campbell, from 42 F., 6 July. Jones, 
Jameson, from 64 F., 6July. Br. Maj. B. 0 
from 12 F., 6 July. 
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HONORARY DISTINCTIONS: 

The 37th Foot to bear on its colours ai appoit 
ments, in addition to any other or to the 
which may have heretofore been gral 
Regiment, the word ‘* Tournay.” 

he 20th Foot to bear-on its colours and appoint: 

ments the words ‘* Vittoria” and ‘* Toulouse. 

The 69th Foot to bear on its colours am appoint 
ments the words “* India” and ‘* bon. Drago 

The. 3d. (or Prince of Wales's Reg point 
Guards to bear on:its standards and é 
the words ‘* Talavera” and «* Vittoria.” | ‘ 
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1826. ] 
ALPHABETICAL 


BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 


Barlo Heaton Norris, Lancaster 
oe WN ewhall, Chauley, Worcester 
— Tai old Broad-street 
ony ow. es Peterborough-court, Fleet-street 
pashaw, L. Adlington, cashire 
Cheesman, NW. a 
j ;, Cow-lan 
og My and W. Armitage, Huddersfield 
, T. Exeter 
Harve’, W. Belper, Derby 
Kave, W. Dideside, York we 
Lawson, J. Princes-square, Radcliffe 
Luck, G. Shoreditch 
Meredith, A. U. Regent 
. Piccadi , 
North. R- Vimeswoold, Leicestershire 
Patten, P. Martock, Somerset _ 
Phipps, W. High-street, Shoreditch — 
Stammers. J. Jermyn-street, Westminster 
Stratton, J. Trowbridge 
Stratton, J. D. Trowbridge 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 314.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Brackets 
Adams, J. Union-street, Southwark, oilman [Rixon, 
-street ’ en 
pia C. Tewkesbury, Gloucester, builder [Win- 
terbottom Tewkesbury. I. Bousfield and Pilcher, 
Chatham-place, Blackfriars 
Allan, J. S., Allan, J., and Allan, B. Birmingham, 
glass-cutters (Palmer, Birmingham, and Long 
and Ansten, Gray’s-inn : 
Atkinson, J. Liverpool, hackney-coach proprietor 
Leather, Liverpool, and Leigh, Charlotte-row. 
Baker, J. and J. Abrahall, Nicholas lane, Lombard- 
street, wine-merchants (Holt, Threadneedle-street 
Binns, A. Heaton, Norris, Lancaster, cotton-spinner 
Kay and Darbishire, Manchester, and Milne and 
arry, Temple ? 
Bird, D. S. Manchester, veterinary surgeon [Smith, 
Manchester, and Clarke and Co., Chancery-lane 
Butler, J. R. Bruton-street, turner [Burra and 
Nield, King-street, Cheapside 
Barker, A. Somers’-place West, New-road, St. Pan- 
cras, apothecary [Appleby and Charnock, Gray’s- 
inn-square 
Barradell, J. Nottingham, miller [Shilton, Not- 
tingham, and Bromley, Gray’s-inn-square 
Bolton, R. Liverpool, merchant [Radcliffe and 
nm Liverpool, and Adlington and Co., Lon- 
on 
Buckthorp, T. Goswell-road, grocer [Robinson 
and Hine, Charter-house-square 
Broomfield, Elizabeth, Walworth, bricklayer [Clut- 
ton and Carter, High-street, Southwark 
Broomfield, J. B. Walworth, builder, [Clutton and 
Carter, High-street, Southwark 
Buckingham, S. St. Martin’s-le-grand, boot and 
shoe maker [Farden, New-inn 
Bower, T. and R. Guest, Manchester, silk and 
cotton manufacturers [Clay and Thom » Man- 
chester, and Adlington and Co. Bedford-row 
Barrett, G. Martock, Somerset, shopkeeper [James 
Glastonbury, and Adlington and Co., Bedford-row 
Burrell, R. jun., Wakefield, merchant [Haxby 
and Scholey, Wakefield, and Few and Co. Hen- 
rietta-street 
Charlesworth, J. Copley-gate, Yorkshire, merchant 
(Carr, Gomersal ; and Evans and Shearman, Hat- 
ton-garden 
Cox, W. H. Cheltenham, silk-mercer [Phipps, 
Weaver’s-hall, Basinghall-street 
Crusoe, H. jun., Portsea, auctiéneer [Hall, Great 
James-street, Bedford-row 
ke, J. Norwich, shoe-maker [Simpson and 
ee Norwich, and Taylor, Featherstone- 
Carnes, C. Liverpool, glass-merchant [Hinde, Li- 
» and Chester, Staples-inn 
un. Penzance, Cornwall, merchant 
ichens, St. Ives, Cornwall, and Jones, 
Cooke, (ns 
mn G. E. Jewin-street, jeweller [Parker and 
New in” Birmingham, and Holme, and Co., 


Coopley, J. Duckenfield, Chester, provision-dealer 
we e, and Norris, John-street, Bed- 


Coupland, J. Liverpool, factor [Radcliffe and Dun- 
Adlington 


Coop. Liverpool, and Lenden. 
Ai » B. Moorside, Coen Sdipaeentane, 
hanesy eibh+ Yorkshire, and ‘Battye and Co. 


ft 48h9 


Lier OF BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 21st of June and the 
24th of July 1826 ; extracied from the London Gazettes. ‘ 


Conway, J. U Stamford-street, Blackfriars- 
road, builder P ownes, Furnival’s-inn 
Coombs, J. Ansford, Somerset [Bowles and Co. 
Taga | and Lindsell, Holborn-court ‘ 
Criddle, H. H. New Bond-street, hatter [Bowden, 
Bridge-street. Southwark ; 
Collins, W. and T. ny Basinghall-street, mer- 
chants (Swain and Co. Frederick’s-place, Old J 
Collumbell, T. Derby, victualler (Moss, Derby, 
and Adlington and Co. Bedford-row 
Darvill, R. Cock hill, Ratcliff, cheesemonger 
[Fisher and Spencer, Walbrook 
Dowley, J. Howland-street, and Tuck, R. Pem- 
broke-square, builders [Smith, Basinghall-street 
Dranfield, J. J. Birmingham, dealer [Tyndall and 
Rawlins, Birmingham, and Clarke and Co. Chan- 
cery-lane 
Edis, J. Sussex-place, Kent-road, brewer [Edis, 
Broad-street buildin 
Edwards, T. Halstead, Essex, victualler [Walford 
and Co. Braintwe, and Messrs. mgs rays-Inn 
Evans, E. Islington, linen-draper [Willis and C6. 
Tokenhouse- 
Fairclough, H. Hindly, Wigan, Lancashire, joiner 
{Finlow, Liv 1, and Chester, Staple-inn 
Fairlie, Sir W. C. Bart. Fairlie, Ayrshire, distiller 
[ Messrs. Crump, Liverpool, and Battye and’ Co. 
Chancery-lane 
Fletcher, M. Lime-street square, merchant [Gor- 
don, Old Broad-street 
Fife, H. King’s-Lynn, Norfolk, seed-merchatit 
[Hughes, Dean-street, Fetter-lane 
Forster, J. H. Bread-street, warehouseman [ Bright- 
well, Norwich, and Taylor and_Roscoe, — 
France, F. Wakefield, corn-factor [ Carr and er, 
Wakefield, and Holme and Co. New-inn 
Friedman, J. W. Finsbury-square, boarding-house 
keeper [ Adams, Great St. Helen’s. : 
Flint, H. Paddington, Lancashire, glue manufac- 
turer [Fitchett and Wagstaff, Warrington, and 
Taylor and Roscoe, King’s Bench Walk, Temple 
Gandar, Bedford-place, Commercial-road, bragier 
(Baddeley, Leman-street, Goodman's fields : 
Garside, J. Manchester, cotton-spinnéft [{ Hadfield 
and Grave, Manchester; Parker and Co. Sheffield; 
and Ellis and Co. Chancery-lane 
Gething, J. Worcester, coal-merchant [France, Wor- 
cester, and Becke, Devonshire-street, Queen-square 
Green, D, Upton upon-Severn, Worcester, linen-dra- 
per [Bird, Upton-upon-Severn, and Arrowsmith 
and Chapman, Devonshire-street, Queen-square 
Hodgkinson, W. Doncaster, grocer [Adlington and 
Co., Bedford-row 
Harris, G. Battersea-fields, warehouse-keeper [ Arm- 
strong, St. John’s-square 
Harrison, J. Ancoats, Manchester, meng ne 
Seddon, Manchester ; Hurd and Johnson, Temple 
Hill, S Great Russel-street, upholder [Darke and 
Michael, Red Lion-square 
Hillier, H. Agnes-place, Waterloo-road, horse-dea- 
ler [Caslon, High-street, Mary-le-bone 
Homer, J. Liverpool, merchant [Swinden, Liver- 
pool, and Makinson, Temple : 
Hope, W. Woodhill, Bury, Lancashire, calico- 
printer [Nabb, Manchester, and Willett, Essex- 
“stfeet, Strand 
Johnson, P. Runcorn, Cheshire, innkeeper [Tin- 
dall and Varey. Runcorn; Chester, Staple-inn 
Jones, W. Yeovil, Somerset, grocer {[ Hayward, 
Norton-sub- Hamden, Somerset, and Santer, Chan- 
cery-lane 
Jones, T. Leicester. hosier [Bankart, Leicester; 
Taylor, John-street, Bedford-row 
Jackson, S. Congleton, Cheshire, s‘Ikman (Gaunt, 
Leak; Hicks and Brackenenridge, Bartlett’s- 
Low ay 
Jackson, W. Warnford-court, Th orton-street, 
smith [Stevens and Co. Little St. Thomas Apostle 
King, J. Boroughbridge, Yorkshire, flax-spinner 
Prickett and Robinson, Hull; Hicks and ° 
ray’s-inn-square 
Lowe, R. Sutton-place, Homerton, merchant 
[Wilde and Co., College-hill 
Lagar, R. Banknewton, Yorkshire, cattle-jobber 
Aleock, Skipton; Beverley, Temple 
Lax, E. Manchester, publican [Clay and Thomp- 
son, Manchester; Adlington and Co., Bedford-row 
Leigh, R. Manchester, warehouseman [Battersby 
ot are. Wigan; and Norris, John-street, 
Tow 
B Bet cock feld, Suite Westminster , 
. ‘ockfield, uffolk, innkeeper j Wayman, 
Bury St. Edmunds; and Walter, Symond's-inn, 
Chancery-lane 
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239 Bankrupts and Dividends. [Aue 


Moreau, P. L. Vassal-place,, North Brixton, mer- 
Watts, jun. Gray’s-Inn 

Neneolas C. Tothitl-stree:, cheesemonger [Veal, 
f on-street, Westminster — 

N Abney Wolverhampton, miller [Robinson, 
Wolverhampton ; and Wimburn and Collett, 

-lane 
as . Birmingham, are gm [Davenport, 
verpool; and Chester, Staple-inn 

Noakes! J. Watling street, cloth dealer [Sorson, 
Bridge street, Southwark 

Otton,J. Moreton-Hampstead, Devon, yeoman {Fur- 
long, Northenhay, Exeter; Adlington and Co., 
Bedford-row ‘ 

Oliver, E. Bryn, Montgomeryshire, cattle salesman 
[Woosman, — Drew, Newtown; Ed- 

ds, Lincoln’s-inn ; 

Parish, D. Norfolk-street, Middlesex Hospital, oil 
and colourman ([Tustin, New Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars 

Pickering, W. Worcester, iron. founder [Holdsworth 
and Co., Worcester, and White, Lincoln’s-inn 

Power, W. T. and Jackson, S. Birmingham, silk- 
men [Parker and Timmins, Birmingham, and 
Holme and Co., New inn 

Porter, J. St. Clears, Carmarthenshire, cattle-dealer 
[Paynter, Haverford-west, and Chilton, Ex- 
chequer-office, Lincoln’s-inn ; 

Price, R. Charles-street, Stepney, licensed-victualler 
{Horncastle, Crookcd-lane 

Penlington, J. Liverpool, _watch-manufacturer 
(Leather, Liverpool, and Leigh, Charlotte-row 

Perkins, E. Northampton, grocer, [Payne and 
Leachman, Aldermanbury 

Richardson, P. Live l, Victualler [Brown, jun. 
Liverpool, and Adlington and Co., Bedford- 
row 


Roberts, H. Bristol, coal-merchant [Bigg, South- 


ampton-buildings ' 

Rowley, H. Houndsditch, baker [Dickinson and 
Sadgrove, Nicholas-lane 

Ritson, J. Carlisle, spirit merchant [Saul’s, Car- 
lisle, and Clennell, Staple-inn 

Scott, J. Liverpool, coach-proprietor [Dunn, Bir- 
mingham, and Bourdillon and Hewitt, Bread- 
street 

Shepherd, T. Brighton, jeweller [Watt, Cushion- 
court, Old Broad-street 

Sims, S. Cheltenham, sawyer [Reed, Cheltenham, 
and King and Co., Grays-inn 

Sorrell, J. Camberwell, carpenter [King, Hatton- 
Garden 

Stein, J. Butcher-row, East Smithfield, yeast-mer- 
chant [Lane, Lawrence Pountney-lane 

Stocks, J. Manchester, shop-keeper  [Booth, Man- 
chester, and Hurd and Johnson, Temple 

Sutton, H. Brighton, surgeon [Mumford, Goswell- 
street 

Shepherd, T. Claremont-row, Pentonville, mer- 
chant [Vandercom and Comyn, Bush-lane, Can- 
non-street 


DIVIDENDS. 









Smith, J. and Smith W. jun. th-Shields 
makers [Hodgson, Broad street bags Tope 
Smith, W. Bath, carver and gilder (Harvey 
«, and Gill, Limcoln's-inn-field » Bath, 
mith, J. Hastings, mercer [G o 
_ ,Basinghall-steet _ (Green and Ashu, 
Sagar, R. Ban ewton, Gargrave, 
jobber [Alcock. Skipton, York. and Bec 
‘ Jereen ae —_ 4 , 
Sparrow, I. F. opsgate- 
. [C 1 Bishopsgate Churchyard fron-monge 
trong, W. Brixton, Surrey, 
and Coombe, Tohenhionce samt te [Oven 
Stubbs, J. H. Manchester, merchant (Gardine, 
FR rs Ne, RS Dax and fe Holborn-court 
omas, H. Noble-street, eapside, tea-dealer 
Thurrlagton, Hi. and Roberts, L. CA “asa 
urrington, H. an ) > Cc 
{[ Harman, Wine-office-court % 
Tolson, M. High-Holborn, linen-draper [req 
and Ashurst, Basinghail-street 
Till, J. Basinghall-street, woollen-draper (Bowdey 
and Walters, Aldermanbury 
Toner, J. Friday-street, calico-printer [Sweet ag 
Co.. Basinghall-street 
Tomlinson, M. Chester, inn-keeper 
Chester, and Philpot and Stone, SS 
row 
Tyler, H. F. Elizabeth-place, Westminster-road, 
money-scrivener ieee and Drawbridge, New 
North-street, Red-lion-square 
Vine, M. Brighton, builder [Crosweller, Brighton, 
and Palmer and Co., Bedford-row 
Whale, S. Lyncombe, and W. Whitcombe, Somer. 
setshire, stationers [Hodgson, Bath, and Hughss, 
Clifford’s-inn 
White. T. Commercial Sale-rooms, Mincing-lane, 
wine and spirit-broker [Gregson and Fonnereau, 
Angel-court, Throgmorton-street 
Williams, F. W. Norfolk-street, Strand, tavem- 
keeper [Smith and Co,, Golden-square 
Wilson, T. Brunswick-parade, White-conduit-fielés, 
oil and colour-man [Platts, Christ’s-hospital 
Wryghte, W. C. Lawrence Pountney-lane, mer 
chant [Spurr, Copthall-buildings 
Wricht, S. Knutsford, Cheshire, money-scrivener 
Hadfield and Grave, Manchester, Hurd and 
tt — — Vesrshi ccnanen 
ard, W. J. Askriggs, Yorkshire, W -yal 
spinner [Fisher and Spencer, Walbrook-build- 
ings 
Wheeler, W. Upper-Chenies-mews Bedford-square, 
coach-broker {Johnson, Carmarthen-street, Tot- 
tenham-court-road 
Woods, R. Cambridge, builder [Parkinson and 
Staff, Norwich, and Poole and Co., Grays-inn 
Wright. H. and Leedham, G. Manchester, mam 
facturers [Ainsworth and Co., Manchestet, 
Milne and Parry, Inner Temple ; 
Wadley, W. sen. Nightingale-vale, Woolwich, mat- 
ket-gardener (Brooking, Lombard-street 


AINSWORTH, C. and Co. Lan- Crosby,R.Stationers’-court,July 29 Fowle, R. Blandford, Dorset, July 
23 


cashire, August 5 


Candler, I. Jewry-street, August 1 


Aldred, J. Over Darwen, Lanca- =~ W. London-wall, August Fountain, J. Norwich, July 29 


shire, August 5 
Allmond, R. Abingdon, August 22 
Booty, J. Newport, Isle of W ight, Clementson, J 


Collens, F. Pall-Mall, August 8 


Forsaith, S. Shoreditch, July 
Freeze, P. C.Gt. Winchester 


- Angel-court, St. July 29 Leeds, 


July 25 Martin's le Granc j 
: , . meet Marti e Grand, Aucus 4 ston, R. 
Surten, W senior and junior and Coward, H. Preston, Po srt er Spe oe 
- Portsmouth, July 18 Davidson, T. and J. Milligan, Li- Flaction, F. Berwick-street, August 


tadley, J. Great Queen-street, verpool, July 22 8 % 
Davidson, J. New Brentford, July Frost, L. Macclesfield, August 
- : 


Lincoln’s-inn-fields, J uly 29 
arney, R. Wolverhampton, Au- 


gust 8 Dick enson, J. 


Bronkes, S. Bow Common, August Guildhall, July 


Follard; W. Castle Tavern, & 


Church-passage strest, Cheapside, August Il 
Deudhall, July 18 ’ Gardner, B. Leigh, Worcesteh 
Barlow, J. and Doering, J. New ickenson, W. Lad-lane, July 25 


August 29 


road, St. George's East, August = T-Old Bond street, July | Glennie, A. and J. S..and rin 


New Broad-street, July 8 21 


; Damant. W. S , : i -street, 
ee Hoghton, Lancashire, pauaust 12 wmnery, Suita, Odden. Sets 2 
Bird, J. and W. Watling-street, dersttcld, and Taylor, W. Hud- George, S. senior, and Georges 


August 5 


August ll 


junior, July 28 


ey, G. New-York, August 8 . Edwards, T. Gerrard-street, Soho, Gorton, J., H., J, and Ro 


Buckmaster, J. and Ww July 25 

r *- . . Old Bond. 

Cavenagh, © Browne, W. and 
Browne, H. Bath, July 29 


Coates, W. Ki » Worces- EI 7's 
tershire, July 18 Eaton, R.S 
July 39 PHte-T084, Lambeth 

Curtis, J. Birmingham Bartlett 

» August 9 Augusti2 


» Edenborough, J Chittend streets 
’ as en, , 5 
and . Queen-street, Giberne, and S. New Bond ) 


W. Tottington, Lancaster, sal 


cubenk, J. Loughborough, July st 2 


cithard, W. Cheapside, August 


Edgecombe, H. T ) A 
ewkesbury, Au- Green, Ss. Kingsland, Ae dsbie, 


Gray, E. Harborne, 5 


- Noble-street, J uly 29 August 
* SWansea, August 2 


1 August 
Gibbs. J. Wardour-street, 


August 8 
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Gruencisen, Cc. Lower Cumming- 


, August 8 , 

dhanie A. ood J. S. and Fry, W- 
New Broad-street, July 25 

Heaviside, A. Bucklersbury, July 1 

Harvey, M_B. Witham, and J. W. 
Harvey, Hadleigh Hall, Essex, 

2i 

m= he! M. Wood-street, Cheap- 
side, July 22 

Bay Mf Cheltenham, July 22 

Hill, W. Worcester, July 24 

Hill, J. sen.or, and J. Hill, junior, 
Wisbeach, St. Peters, Isle of Ely, 
July 24 


Hobson, S. Crescent, 
July 22 


, M. Regent-street, July 25 
Harpham, R. J. Nottingham, Au- 


Minories, 


, t » 
Heathfield, M., R., and T. Old 
Broad-street, July 31 
Husband, J.Great Pulteney-street, 


August 1 
Heslop. W.T. Manchester, August 


Hore , J. C. King-Edward-street, 

Mile-end, August 12 : 

Hood, B. Trafalgar-street, Wal- 
worth Road, August 5 

Howard, D. Leeds, August 5 

Hutchins, N. B. St. James’s-street, 
August 5 

Hill, R. Norwich, August 14 

Johnson, R. Broad-street, August 


i2 
Lawrence, W. H. Bath, August 4 


Lintott, W. Leadenhall-Market, 
July 25 ‘ 
Lyne, G. Cecil-street, Strand, Au- 


gust 8 

Lucy, C. Bristol, August 12 

Levy, J. Southampion, August 11 

Morice, 0. and Lohr, W. L. Nor- 
wich, August 9 

Mc Farlan, J. George-street, Han- 
over-square, August 12 


Bankrupts and Dividends. 


Nisbet, T. New-street, New-Road, 
St. Mary-le-bone, July 22 
Noyes, R. Great St. Andrew-street, 
Seven-dials, August 12 
O'Neil, A. F. and a artin, T. Liver- 
pool, August 5 
Peake, G. Milton, Kent, July 29 
Piper, T. and G. Dewdney, Dork- 
ing, July 4 
Pain, R. G. Lloyd’s Coffee-House, 
July 25 
Petty, G. Bawtry, York, July 31 
Palyart, I. London street, Fen- 
church-street, August 3 
Robotham, T. Derby, July 28 
Rolls, S.P.Old Fish-street, / ugust 8 
Rigby, J. Mariner, J. and Wright, 
T. Liverpool, July 29 
Runder, F. and Campbell, W. F. 
Court of Commissioners, Octo- 
ber 26 
Shaw, J W. and A. W. Elmslie, 
Fenchurch-buildings, July 1 
Singer, N. P. Liverpool, July 25 
Spooner, W. Chiswell-steet, July 25 
Smith, W. King-street, Seven- 
dials, July 18 
Smith, J. and F. St. Swithin’s-lane, 
July 29 
Somers, J. Oxford-street, July 22 
Shoolbred, A. and Stuart, D. Au- 
gust 1 
Staff, E. Norwich, August 2 
Skinner, W. Whissendine, Rutland, 
July 29 
Stavely, C. junior, Leicester, Au- 


gust 1 
Stevens, E. P. Hackney-road, July 


29 
Schleginger, M. B. Church-court, 
Lombard-street, August ] 
Saunders, R. Birmingham, August 


l 
Salt, R. and W. Stone, Stafford, 


August 2 
Sims, C. Crown-court, Bvoad- 


street, August 5 
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Stein, R. and Sim, A. H. Tower- 
hill, August 12 

Strugnell, R. B. Threadneedle- 
> a aneee 8 
mith, <A. Lime-street-square, 
July 21 1 
Styring, C. junior, Sheffield, Au- 
eennins S. Size-1 

Sampson, S. Size-lane, Au 

Smit , we G. High-street, “South 

Smith C. Northampton, August 
mith C. Northampton, A 15 

Sard, J. and Smither, J. St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, September 29 

Thompson, O. Wells-row, High- 
street, Islington, July 22 

Thornton, H. Bermondse » July 29 

Thornthwaite, W.C. and Co. Fleet- 
street, August 1 

Wooster, J. K. Middle-row, Hol- 
born, July 22 

Wood, H. and Co. Chandos-street, 


July 18 
sWhite, J. Holland-House,  Isle- 
and G. 


worth, July 25 

Whitehead, G. junior, 
Clark, Basinghall-street, No- 
vember 28 ; 

Whitaker, C. P. Strand, July 25 

Whittle, C. Hastings, August 5 

Wilson, E. Lymington, August 25 

Wilson, T. E. Frith-street, Aug. 5 

Wainwright, H. and J. Liverpool, 
August 4 

Winstanley, T, and Crole, W. C. 
Liverpool, August 24 

Williamson, S. T. Southampton, 
July 15 

Williamson, T. and Jones, E. Cole- 
man-street, August 5 

Wilkinson, W. Ulverston, Lanca- 
shire, August 

Weller, G. Birmingham, August 5 

Williams, S. Finsbury-square, 
August 11] 

Wise, S. Maidstone, August 8 


. Ward, M. Warren-street, August 8 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS,. 


The Rev. T. W. Hornbuckle, B.D., to the Rec- 
tory of Staplehurst, Kent—The Rev, W. Morgan, 
to the Rectory of Sampeter, Pembrokeshire, and 
to the Prebend of Clyday—-The Rev. R. Morris has 
been appointed Chaplain to the Corporation of 
Stratford-upon-Avon—The Rev. H. T. Wooding- 
ton, B.A., to the Vicarage of Hampton-in-Arden— 
The Rev. C. Reynolds, B.A., to the Rectory of 
Horningtoft, Norfolk, The Rev.M. Marsh, B.D., has 
been elected Canon Residentiary of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral—The Rev. C. Ranken, M.A., to the Lecture- 
ship at Brislington, Somersetshire—The Rev. T. 
Carew, B.D.,° to the Rectory of Bickleich, Ply- 
mouth—The Rev. T. Porter, to the Living of St. 
John the Baptist, Bristol—The Rev. S. B. Vince, 
to the Living of Ringwood, Hants—The Rev. W. 
Holme, B.D., to the Rectory of Loughborough— 
The Rev. W. Johnson, M.A., to the Vicarage of 
Mattram, in Longdendale—The Rev. J. Trebeck, 
M.A., to the Vicarage of Cople, Bedfordshire—The 
Rev. R. L. Burton, to the Vicarage of the Holy 
Cross, and St. Giles, Shrewsbury—The Rev. R. 


ter of St. Julian's 


Brixham, Devon. 


Saunders, to the Living of Tibberton, Worcester- 





— 





— 


shire—The Rev. 
Llangyniew, Montgomety—The Rev. E. Evans, to 
the Vicarage of Pennant—The Rev. F. Hall, to the 
perpetual Curacy of Greasbro’—The Rev. W. Stock- 
dale, to the Living of St. Michael on the Mount, 
Lincoln—The Rev. J. Hutton, to the Vicarage of 
Granby, Nottinghamshire—The Rev. E. H. Crop- 
ley, to the perpetual Curacy of Wicken—The Rev. 
M. Malpas, to the Vicarage of Awre, Gloucester- 
shire—The Rev. R. Smith, to the perpetual Curacy 
of Churchdown, Gloucester—The Rev. S. Williams, 
tothe Vicarage of Magor and Redwick, Monmouth— 
The Rev. T. S. Carlyon, to the Rectory of St. Mary, 
‘Truro, Cornwall—The Rev. W. Iliff, to te Min’s- 


T. Richards, to the Rectory of 


Church, Shrewsbury—-The Rev. 


W. S. Marvin, to the Vicarage of Shawbury, Shrop- 
shire—The Rev. Mr. Wrench, to the Chapelry of 
Blakeney, Gloucestershire—The Rev. Mr. Cart- 
wright, to the Prebendary of Ferring, Sussex—The 
Rev. Mr. Hill, to the Rectory of Scaleby—The 
Rev. H. F. Lyte, to the new District Church, Lower 


INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS,-IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


CHRONOLOGY. 


ms 18.—The Brig Maria, returning from Rio de 
Plata, was lost off the Needles, and every soul 
Perished except the cook andicarpenter. ‘The crew 


Consisted of fourteen, and twenty-n 


The captain has left a wife aiad fhime chil- 


—— Majesty has ordered that the “fee hi- 
M.M. New Series.—Vox. Il. No. 8. 


therto demanded 


at the Admiralty from officers of 


the Royal Navy, on their obtaining leave of absence 


en and 


2H 


to go abroad, shall be discontinued for the future. 
24—At the Old Bailey Sessions 20 criminals re- 
ceived sentence of death, 10 were transported for 
jife, 6 for fourteen years, 1 for uttering a thousand 
forged one-pound bank-notes, sentesced for two 
years’ hard labour in the House of Correction, 69 were 
seiterced to seven year’s transportation, 6 to hard 
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234 Marriages and Deaths. 


labour for twelve months, 19 for six months, 1 for 
four months and whipping, 2 for four months, 19 
for three months, and 3 for two months. 

July 3.—The Lords of the Admiralty have made a 
grant of £1000 to Capt. Hayes, R.N., for the bene- 
fits of his improvements in ship-building. 

A very handsome award has been made to H.M.'s 
ship Victor, for her capture of slave vessels on the 
coast of Africa Capt. Woolcombe’s share is report- 
ed to be nearly £4,000. 

A meeting of the proprietors of Drury-laneTheatre 
took place, when Mr. Calcraft stated that the whole 
debt due by Mr. Elliston to the theatre was £5,700; 

of which £3,000 was actual loss during the last sea- 
son. It was announced that Mr. Bish had become 
the lessee of the theatre for fourteen years, at a rent 
of £11,250. Mr. Price, the American manager, has 
since taken the bargain off his hands, on receiving 
the £2,000 deposited by Mr. Bish. 


. 4—Mr. Granville Sharpe’s bust was placed in the 


Council room at Guildhall, by Mr. Chantrey. The 
following inscription is on the slab: ‘* Granville 
Sharpe: to whom England owes the glorious verdict 
of her highest Court of Law, that the Slave who 
sets his Foot on British Ground becomes at that 
instant Free.” 

A seaman, belonging to the Glasgow collier, was 
sentenced by the Thames Police to six weeks’ impri- 
sonment, for having used threats and intimidations 
to prevent another seaman working at a lower rate 
of wages than ‘‘ the Union” combination. 

An inquisition was taken at the London Hospital, 
Mile-end road, on the body of Mr. J. Atwood, jun., 
of Will-street, who died the preceding Sunday of 
hydrophobia ;.he had been bitten slightly by a fa- 
vourite terrier about three months ago. The dog 
became ill and was tied up, and died, from the effects 
of poison, as the family supposed, not having the 
least idea of hydrophobia. 

6.—Sir Peter Laurie sworn into the office of Alder- 
man (at Guildhall) of Aldersgate ward, in the room 
of Alderman Cox, deceased. 

7.—In a late Court of Admiralty Lord Stowell 
awarded £9,000 salvage to Messrs. Bell, for raising 
by machinery a vessel sunk off Whitstable, laden 
with brandy, valued at £14,000, which the owners 
had vainly attempted to recover for twelve months. 

At a Court-Martial, held on board the Britannia 
at Plymouth, Mr. G. Hannaford (Master of the 
North Star) was dismissed His Majesty’s service for 
gross negligence, while conducting the North Star 
into Plymouth Sound, in running that ship upon the 
Breakwater. 


12.—The Parliament prorogued by the King-in- 
Council, to the 24th of August. 

20.—-The Goldsmith's Company gave a grand din- 
ner to those of His Majesty's ministers who are in 
town; AldermanGarratt, master-warden, in the chair. 

ee, = ordered another £1,000 to be re- 
m to the Comm i 
renga ittee for the distressed Spital- 


The Lord Mayor held a Court of Comm 
on Coun- 
cil at Guildhall, at which a deed for securing to the 
Lords of the Treasur 


y the repayment of a further 
advance of £30, i 
oe 30,000 for rebuilding London Bridge, 


21.—Lady Erskine waited on the Lord Ma 
; or at 
the Mansion House, soliciting his protection, os she 
was reduced to absolute Starvation; a statement 
which the trustees of the annuity gtanted by his 
— flatly contradicted, 
ews arrived with an account of the loss 
Maria mail-boat, with the Methodist ately 


[Ait 
MARRIAGES, 

The hon. Mr. Moreton, son of Lor Duce 
the hon. Miss Dutton, daughter of Lord Sherborn, | 
Colonel Austen, to Miss C.C, * : Glenie, 
the Chief of Clanranald, to Lady A C3, 
Berguer, esq., to Miss E. Cave; Bright, the dis: 
son of William Smith, esq., of Kensington Gore, 
Mary Ann, second daughter of the late G. A, Nes, 
esq., of Finsbury-square; Abel Smith, eq. MP, 
to Frances Anne, youngest daughter of Geheral $i 
H. Calvert, bart.; Robt. Gosling, esq.. to Georgin 
Vere, daughter of the Right Hon. J. Sullivan; gir 
C. Smith, bart., of Suttons, Essex, to Maty, w 
cond daughter of W. Gosling, esq., Portland Place, 


DEATHS, 

At Lambeth, 80, the relict of the late Dr, p, 
Mant; 76, James Bellamy, esq., late of Tower-hill; 
71, the Earl of Chichester, in Stratton-street, Pic. 
cadilly—At Blackheath, Miss Dee: she was lady ia 
waiting upon the Princess Sophia Matilda; she hai 
attained her 80th year, and had been in the family 
46 years—At Woolwich, Miss J. Dickson, daughter 
of Sir A. Dickson—At High Wood, Sir Stamford 
Raffles, late Lieut.-Governor of Bencoolen and Sin- 
capore; Bunce Curling, esq., of Baker-street, Port- 
man-square; 80, Mr. R. Williams, Hackney; T. 
Butterworth, esq., late M.P. for Dover His 
death, which happened June 30, was occasioned by 
the fatigue he had undergone in his unsuccessful 
contest for Dover for the present Parliament; }, 
John Farquhar, esq., late owner of Fonthill Abbey- 
At London, Lieut. J. Sinclair, 10th N.I., from the 
effects of the Arracan fever ; he was the 6th son of 
Sir John Sinclair, bart.—At Ham Common, Byeljn 
P. Medows, esq., nephew of the last Duke of King- 
ston—In Green Park Place, Bath, Mary, Dowager 
Countess of Kintore; Lady Harriette, wife of Si 
J. Chetwode, bart., and eldest daughter of the late 
Earl of Stamford; 74, Mr. J. Roberts, he accom- 
panied Sir Joseph Bankes in his first voyage with 
Capt. Cook round the world, and in his voyage 1 
Iceland; 82, W. Vale, esq., at his house In Monta- 
gue Place—At Kensington, Mrs. Mattocks, late of 
Covent Garden Theatre—In Bolton-street, Ligh 
dilly, Lady Georgina Grenfell, eldest daughter 
the Earl and Countess of Sefton—At the Bell Inv, 
Barnley Moor, Lady Saltoun, daughter of the late 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow; her ladyship was sud: 
denly taken ill while travelling, and died hat 
plexy ; Taylor Coombe, esq., keeper of the de 
at the British Museum; the Right Hon. er 
la Poer Beresford, Marquis of Waterford, at Cal 
marthen, on his way to Buxton—At West Coweé 
the hon.SophiaGeorgiana Flower, youngest Mis 
of Lord Viscount Ashbrook—At haope 4 
Anguish, sister to the Duchess Dowager of 


_—_—___ 


MARRIAGE ABROAD. 
Lord Dudley Stuart, to a niece of the late Nape 
leon Buonaparte, 


oe 


DEATHS ABROAD. oe 

Brig. Robt. M’Dowall, Lieut.-Col. com. 
European reg., and commanding 2d brig. of 
troops at Ava, was killed at Wattegoon, near Pr a 
Nov. 16 last; Dr. Archibald Lang, Surge0? naving 
Naval Hospital, Jamaica, April’21, from 
accidentally punctured his finger . ae 
body in the hospital; 86, Christian Horsford, 
of the hon. J Horsford, of the island of Antigar 
In April last, at Jamaica, Mr. Osborne srs 
J. Buchanan, late merchant of Ostend—At ©, 
Switzerland, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Mosley Powe™s ® 
and K.T.S, . - 
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MONTHLY PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES; 


WITH THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 

Lieut.G-Lindsay has suggested to the principal coal 

of that district a method for 4 addi- 

: tilating of mines. He proposes that two 

reais aoeate erected in the present ventilator, 
forcing down continually a column of atmospheric 
air; they are to be worked by the engine at the bot- 
tom of the ventilator. He proposes hoses to be fitted 
to conduct the air to any part of the workings where 

uiréd. 
a ux Wool, a gentleman who resides at Lum- 
ner-hill Grove, near Newcastle, has contrived a 
means of taking hydrogen gas out of coal-pits, by 
an apparatus which is so devised, that ignition may 
be produced by it at any hour. 

The mail passed for the first time along the new 
line of road over Gateshead Fell on Saturday night 
June 17. This alteration, in the great road between 
London and Edinburgh is of very great advantage 
to travellers. 

A meeting of the principal inhabitants of the pa- 
rish of Ryton was lately held, to take into considera- 
tion the best means of relieving the distress occa- 
sioned by the late disastrous occurrence at the Town- 
ley Main colliery, by which twenty men and eigh- 
teen boys lost their lives, and nineteen widows with 
sixty-two children are left in the greatest distress, 
when a subscription was immediately entered into, 
and amounts now to nearly a thousand pounds. 

At a meeting of the ship-owners of Newcastle, on 
July 4, resolutions were entered into expressive of 
their sentiments of alarm at the alterations that have 
been made by his Majesty’s government in the navi- 
gation and colonial system of Great Britain, and a 
Committee was appointed to wait on the Northum- 
berland Durham, and Newcastle members, to en- 
deavour to impress on their minds the necessity of 
an immediate revision of those laws. 


Married.} At Newcastle, Wm. Smith, esq., to 
Margaret, daughter of the late Major John Werge ; 
Robert Jackson, M.D., to Miss Tidy—At Durham, 
Mr. Kirkley, to Miss M. Shafto; Mr. Hopper, to 
Miss Tayler—At Northallerton, Mr. Gifford, to Miss 
Nicholson—At Earsdon, Capt. R Kell, to Miss E. 
Lamb, of Blyth Link-house—At Bishopwearmouth, 
Mr. R. Crow, to Miss Fairbridge. 


Died.| At Shoreston, H. G. Grey, esq., eldest 
son of Robert Grey, esq.—At Langton Grange, Jane, 
wife of Capt. Watt—At Whitholm, the hon. Thos. 
Grey, fifth son of Earl Grey—At Newcastle, 83, 
Mrs. J. Gardner; Mr. R. R. Rankin; C Ogle, esq. 
He had been thirty-four years collector of the Cus- 
toms at that port ; 71, Mrs. J. Hall, of St. Lawrance 


—At Bishop-Auckland, 75, Mr. G. Douglas—At- 


Evenwood, 84, George Emmerson; J. Moore, esq., 
son of W. Moore, esq., of Gromeshill, Westmorland 
—At North Shields, 88, Mrs Robinson—At Roth- 
bury, 87, Mrs. Davidson; G. D. Shafto, esq., of 
Bavington-hall; Miss Frances Blackett, daughter to 
the late Sir W. Blackett, bart., of Maften-hall. 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 
The anticipated withdrawal of Scotch notes has 
been the principal topic of interest in these counties, 
and ata meeting held at Carlisle, July 13, it was re- 
solved to present memorials on this subject to the 
Treasury, and to the Scotch bankers. 


wlarried.) Mr. T. Burgess, to Miss Isabella Carr ; 
iB, Smith, to Miss Nicholls—At Rockliff, Mr. 
B owlands, to Miss S. Barnes—At Kendal, Mr. 
herd eater to Miss E Bellman; Mr. W. Shep- 
to Mix wuss M. Rigg, of Stavely; Mr. J, Miles, 
— M. Glendinning ; Mr. B. Garrod, to Miss S. 
uns tae n, Mr. a Re a om a 
; a ° ers, to , . ; T. 

J. Jared, to Miss lL T pson. 
it) At Carlisle, Miss Hornsby; Mr. R. Noble 
J. orkington, 81, Mrs. H. Mounsay; 73, Mrs. 
6, Mr an; 89, Mary Sewell—At Rockliff Cross, 
» Mir. J. Wreight—At Henry’s Town, 76, Mr. J. 


Hamilton—At Bogburn, 85, Mr. Robt. Lamb—A 
Castle-carrock, Mrs Watson—At Maryport, Mr. T. 
Parrat; Mrs. J. Thomson—At Kendal, 76, Mr. J. 
Carlyle; 79, Mrs. John; Mrs. Simpson. 


YORKSHIRE, 

The weather was very sultry during the whole 
month of June. In the last week of June and the. 
first of July there were some most severe thunder- 
storms, attended with violent showers of rain and 
hail. The hail-stones were larger than a pigeon’s 
egg, and great damage was done to the fruits in the 
gardens; and a vast quantity cf glass broken in 
pineries, hot-houses, &c. The damage done at Cas- 
tle Howard, the seat of the Earl of Carlisle, in glass 
alone, was estimated at £600. 

The Yaux Gloriosa (Adam's needle), a very rare 
plant in this country, is in flower at Messrs. Black- 
house’s garden, York. It is ten feet high, about 
fifteen years old, and this is the first time it has 
flowered. 

The conflagrations upon the Moors; which is 
supposed to have been caused by the lightning, has 
been most destructive; on Ilkley Moor 300 acres 
are burnt; Burley Moor is partly consumed; Thorn- 
ton Moor is entirely destroyed, and with it all the 
young plantations, which cost upwards of £2,000 in 
planting ; Oaksworth Moor is entirely burnt; Oven- 
den Moor, Holme Moss, Burnsall Fell, Hebden and 
Grassinton Moors, are on fire; and unless incessant 
and heavy rain should speedily fall, every one of 
these must be entirely destroyed. 

A public meeting of about 1,000 persons, was lately 
held on Hunslet Moor, Leeds, and a series of reso- 
lutions passed, attributing the causes of the present 
melancholy distresses not toover-trading, but to the 
government’s tampering with the national currency, 
and other expensive management. 

Married.| At Featherstone, Geo. Ton, -, to 
Elizabeth Duroure, niece of Sir Edmund Mark 


Winn; John Hen ono f esq., to Frances Doro- 
thy, daughter of Thomas Cottey. 


Died.] At Lethington, Henry Masterman, esq. 
—At Welham-bridge, Wm. Simpson, esq.—At Don- 
caster, John Henry Mawe, esq.—At Lutton-hall, 
Lady Hoare Harland—At Swabow, Miss Margaret 
Paul—At Leeds, Lieut. Geo. Teesdale—At Langton 
Grange, near Darlington, Mrs. Watts—At Darling- 
ton, Mrs. Wright. 

LANCASHIRE. 

The magistrates of Manchester have (under the 
authority of a recent act of parliament) awarded da- 
mages to those persons whose windows, &c. were 
broken during the late riots, where the damages did 
not exceed £30, beyond which sum the justices have 
not power to go. The damages claimed against the 
hundred of Blackburn alone amount to nearly 
£14,000. 

The cost of the distribution of bacon, meal, peas, 
and herrings, July 7, to the distressed manufactu- 
rers, amounted to £518. 19s. ljd., and that of July 
14, to £477. 6s. 834. The subscriptions fall off, and 
when it is remembered that nearly 50,000 persons are 
now living upon this fund, and above 10,000 upon 
the poor’s rates, the reflection appals one, as there 
is not the least improvement in commercial affairs. 
On the contrary, bad as things have been, there is 
every appearance of their becoming worse. 

The Wellington road and bridge through Stock- 
ton were opened July 3. The procession reached a 
mile in length ; and although 56,000 persons attended 
no accident occurred. 

July 5, just before midnight a most tremendous 
fire broke Out at the warehouses of Messrs. Aspinall 
and Knowles, sailmakers, at Liverpool. The bulk 
of the ed s on this melancholy occasion con- 
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sisted of corn, cotton, ship-stores, and the buildings, 
to the amount of £100,000. The origin of the fire 
is said to have arisen from somie cotton ignited by a 
man carelessly smoking a pipe- 

Married.| At Manchester, Mr. R. Bradwell, to 
Miss C. Hulme; R. Mayne, esq., to Miss S. J. 
Meek; Mr. W. Ashton, to Miss E. Wilditch; Mr. 
J. Smith, to Miss G. Beaumont; Mr. Barnes, to 
Miss Beswick; Mr. Ball, to Miss Harrison—At Li- 

1, Mr. Harrison, to Miss M. Johnson—At 
Radclitte, Francis Burton, esq-, to Miss S. H. 
Norris. 

Died.] At Manchester, 85, Mrs. Bentley; Mr. 
Dunstan, governor of the New Bailey prison; Mr. 
T. Turner, of Woodlands~At Preston, 65, Mr. J. 
Parkinson; 81, Mr. J. Thomas, of Rose-hill. He 
was one of the oldest bleachers in the county; 60, 
the Rev. J. Holland, of Bolton, author of Essays on 
History, Exercises for the Memory and Understand- 
ing, &c.; 85, Mrs. Holt, of Ardwick ; Miss Raw- 
linson, Lancaster—At Bolton, the Rev. J. Holland ; 
the Rev. J. Hodgkinson, Vicar of Leigh. 


DERBYSHIRE. 


The report of the committee appointed to super- 
intend the erection of a New Free Church in Derby, 
states that the commencement of the work will 
immediately be entered upon with activity and des- 
patch. It will cost £8,400. 

Buxton races have gone off with very great éclat, 
and active exertions are already making to give even 
additional interest to those of next year, as it has 
been found that the new race-stand is too small to 
accommodate the visitors. 

The receipts at Borrowash, Derbyshire, at the 
recent opening of the Chapel, amounted to upwards 
of £60. 

The newly erected Wesleyan chapel at Borrowash 
has been lately opened, and two sermons were 
preached on the occasion, when £103. 18s. 10d. was 
collected. At the last the congregation was over- 
flowing, and a sermon was preached in the adjoining 
field to those who could not gain admittance tq the 
chipel, amounting to about 310 people. 

July. 4. Mr. Green made an ascent with his bal- 
loon at Derby, and after remaining in the air about 
50) minutes, safely descended. 

Married.| At Duffield, Mr. J. Lambe, to Miss 
Turner—At Chesterfield, Mr. W. Mitchell, to Miss 
Johnson—At Ockbrooke, Mr. Haywood, to Miss 


E. Downman—At Ashbourn, Mr. Smith, to Miss 
Bagnald. 

Died. | At Derby, 85, Mrs. Meynell—71, Mr. Abbot 
—77,_ Mr Spor, of Formark park—At Longford, 
Mrs. D. Windsor—At Draycott, 7, Humphrey Hart ; 
he had been in the employ of Messrs. Towle upwards 
of forty years; and, agreeable to his wish, was drawn 
tothe grave by a favourite horse in their service nearly 


thirty years old—At Chesterfield, Mr. W. Heath 
At U ttoxeter §2, Rev. D. A t] "5 . . 5 at? 
Mackworth, ‘on Mr. stle—85, Mrs. Fox—At 


Toplis—At Mapple 
Bennett—At Iikeston, 54, + amar Phe mo 


E. Burro c ‘ 
Spencer—58, Mrs. Gamble. a 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


There are upwards of one thousand houses unin. 
habited or in an unfinished state now in N 
ham and neighbourhood; two years ago not 
could be obtained. 

By a statement of the accou 
Savings’ Bank, exhibited ai 
ing, it appeared that the st 
has been re eived from 5,075 depositors, and £115 937 
17s. repaid to depositors, of which sums £7,497,.1 >. 
2d. has been repaid, and £4,199. 15s. 4d. received, 
during the last quarter. ; 


Married.) At Nottingham, Mr. Hea 
. - x - . th, : 
F. Gibson—Mr. St. J. Moore. to Miss Whest Mew 


Savage, to Mrs. H. Pat ick— , 
Hackett, to Miss M. Bowie, At Newark, Mr, J. 


: idge—Mr. J. PR 
Miss C. Holmes—At East - Bycroft, to 
Miss M. Littlewood. Retford, Mr. B. Cliby, to 


Died.) At Newark, 87. J. 
enend te, Patterson, 


otting- 
a house 


nts of the Nottingham 
the last quarterly meet- 
im of £191,381. Os. lid. 


+3 and j 
Water while i a State of 





Provincial Occurences: Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, &¢. [Ave 


iration, Catherine, wife of N. 
Bo, rs. Mary Alvey, of Nott mee a 
Beardsley—At Sutton in Ashfield fe Mr 
Mr. R. Wilkes, of New Snenton. by the heat 
weather—At Daybrook, R. ison, esq. aN the 
formerly an eminent cotton manufacturer ae 
1794 he became the object of vengeance of a lawl 
mob, and had his property destroyed because he 
an enemy to Se pag Lieut. Alfred Denison, ha 
youngest son, died in the same hou Previous 
to his father’s death. on 


LEICESTER AND RUTLAND, 

A concert for the. benefit of the distressed Many. 
facturers was performed at the Grammar S¢hog). 
Room at Uppingham, under the: patronage of the 
neighbouring gentry and clergy. . 

Married.) Mr. E. Green to Mrs. Day, 
Boston, being his fifth wife, and herseoetammst 
His last wife had five husbands—Mr. E. H 
of Owsten in this county, to Miss M. 
of Leeds—At Loughborough, Mr. Brown, to Mis 


D. Kind—At Packington, Mr. Sharman, to MissJ, 
Andrew. 


Died.] At Leicester, Miss Whittle—Mr. T, ¥ 


Gregory—77, Mr. Richardson, of Marfield—Mr. W, 
Lewis, of Great Wigston—Mr. William Haines of 
Melbourne—At Little Claybrook, 86, Mrs. Vamhem 
—79, Mr. Perkins—At Gaulby, 64, the Rev. R. 
Walker, thirty years rector of Gaulby and Norton— 
At Castle Donington, 93, Mrs. Matson—At Gadde: 
by, 80, Mrs. Lawrence. 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


Though, during the late cry of distress, very little 
has been said about the once opulent town of Bir- 
mingham, yet has it suffered very considerable 
privation, and at the present time one-half of the 
working population is out of employ. As Birming- 
ham has so extensive an influence throughout the 
kingdom, those towns whose commerce consists more 
especially in those branches, must of course equally 
feel the effect of the reduction which has taken place 
in copper, iron, and steel goods. Twenty furnaces 
are put out of blast in Wales, and several in Stafford. 
shire. The average price of iron from beginning of 
last year is full 45 per cent. 

Died.] Mrs. ‘Smith, Hampton Lucy—At Bir 
mingham, Mr. W. T Bedington—At Bilston, Tho- 
mas Knowles, aged 101 years and 6 months—Mr. 


Hassall, relict of the late H. Hassall, esq-, of Soli- 
ull. 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Bridgnorth fair, June 30th,was one of the gloomi- 
est known in that town for more than twenty yeals 
past. Of all kinds of live stock, at least one-third 
brought for disposal was taken back. 

Married.] At Shrewsbury, Mr. G » £0. " 
Hudson—At @rinshall, Rev. J. W , to Miss 
Pitt, of Wenlock—Mr Burrows of Ch:Imarsh, to 
Miss M. Bishop, of Rowton—At Oldbury, R. Foley, 
€sq., to Miss C. Blacker. ‘or, ty 8 

Died.] At Hales Owen, 76, Mr. J. Taylor, 
fall from his gig—At Shrewsbury, Mrs. R. M. — 
relict of the late W. M. Owen, esq-, M.P-; yt 
R. Davies—At Aston, 82, Mrs. E. North—#t T 
ford Court, Miss C. Winnington, daughter — " 
E. Winnington, Bart., M P.—.At Bridgno ‘Mar. 
Mrs. Bailiss; Mr. J. Lilley, head steward 
quess of Stafford; upw rds of aeety eee 
been in the service of that noble family. 


WORCESTER. 


At Pershore Great Fair there were but few fat 
cattle, which sold readily at from 6d. to 67. per Ib; 
the supply of sheep was very large, and far e 
the demand, which was unusually limiteds P 
5id.; lamb, 6d. to 6!d. The shew of horses nd 


large, much reduced in price. It is a disgrace to the 


police and manners of this highly intellectual cove 
try, that the custom at Pershore of holding 

in church-yards is not put down ; no doubt the prac 
tice had a religious orig’n, but at this day it wa . 
obvious to any one that it has any tendency 3 
religious one. Common decency requires that. 
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drinking booth should not be fixed over the mansion 
of the dead, nor should the gamester be allowed to 
throw his dice upon the tomb. 
July 3.—A most malancholy and awful event hap- 
ed toa party of pleasure on Malvern Hills from 
the effects of a great storm of thunder and lightning. 
Miss E. Hill and Miss Woodword were struck dead 
by the lightning, and Misses Johanna and Mar- 
garet Hill, with several ladies and gentlemen, were 


dreadfully burnt. 

At the Assizes, ten were condemned, five trans- 
ported, nineteen imprisoned. 

Yorri d.) At Worcester, Mr. Woodyatt, to Miss 
A. Wilde; F. Haywood, esq., to Mrs. Waldron; 
Mr. S. Leonard, M.H., to Miss E. S. Page. 

Died.] Rev. L. Middleton, rector of Great and 
Little Comberton, in this county—he was returning 
home from Tewkesbury, where he had been to at- 
tend the Clerical Society, and was killed bya fall 
from his horse—At Audnam, near Stourbridge, M ° 
Grazebrook, esq.—At Kidderminster, J. Sprigg, 
esc., alderman; Miss Woodward, of Birlington—At 
Martley Court, Mr. S. Pritchard—At Worcester, 
75, Mr. E. Goodere; 83, Mr W. Benton; 66, Mr. 
0. W. Lloyd; Mrs. E. Baylis—At Bromsgrove, 70, 
Mrs. Williams. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 


At the wool fairs held lately at Chepstow, Mon- 
mouth, Usk and Colford, at each of which large 
quantities of very superior wool are usually exhibit- 
ed for sale, the price was so low, owing to the great 
depression in the woollen manufactures, and the 
cheapness of foreign wool, that the prime parcels 
did not obtain above 10s. Gd. per stone of 134 Ibs., 
and average parcels only 9s. per stone, which is from 
about 8d. to 10d. per lb. The same wools this time 
last year obtained a ready sale at from ls. 6d. to 
2s. per Ib. ; 

At Hereford annual wool fair, July 1, little busi- 
ness was done, and at ruinously low terms; 12s. 6d. 
per stone was the top price—the same as at the last 
fair sold from 18s. to 22s. perstone. For a lot of the 
finest Merino wool from Foxley, only 14s. was offer- 
ed; the same description of wool has sold for 70s. 
per stone at former fairs. Horses nearly 30 per 
cent. lower. 

Died.}] Mr. T. Smith, of Lower Weston. 


GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 


A Branch Bank from the Bank of Engiand was 
opened at Gloucester on the 19th of July. 

Operations have been begun for erecting a new 
bridge across the Severn at Over. 

The June Meeting of the Forest of Dean and 
Chepstow District Agricultural Society was held 


June 26, at Chepstow, for the shew of Breeding — 


Stock, when a variety of premiums were awarded. 
At Gloucester fair, July 5, less business was trans- 
acted than ever was known there, nor was any pre- 
ceding fair ever worse attended. 
eee Rev. H. Clissold, of Hill House, to 
e€, daughter of Mr. Justice Bayley. 


p diet] 79, Mr. W. Jelf—At the Hotwells, Mrs. 
— of Fi'ton House; Mr. E. F. Housman, 
of wa: Mrs. A. Baker, of Tickenham; Mrs. Cox, 

ormley; 90, Mrs. Pugh—At Painswick, 89, 
Mr. Hogg. 


OXFORDSHIRE, 


P Married.) At Oxford, Mr. G. Cox, to Miss Jane 
R Kson; C. Gilbee, esq., to Miss M. J. Williams; 
_ J. Williams, to Miss A. Taunton. 
e aut} Rev. J. Broadhurst, M.H., of Wadham 
Vicor A Rev G. A. Legge, of Christ Church, and 
Me we Bray; Miss M. Worland at Kidlington ; 
* W. Gardner, late city marshal for Oxford. 


BUCKS AND BERKS. 
At the Summer Assizes, four criminals condemned 
to death—six transportation—two imprisonment— 
three no bills found—three acquittals. 
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Married.) At Egham, Capt. Castle, 77th regt., 

to Miss Burton, daughter of T. Burton, esq., of 

here House—At Newbury, 68, Dr. Winter- 
om. 


Died.] 9, Mr. L. Kennedy, of Windsor—At 
on near Newbury, 67, Lieut.-Col. F. S. 


HERTFORD AND BEDFORD. 


At the Summer Assizes for Bedford, one trans- 
ported—fifteen imprisoned—one whipped—four ac- 
quitted—one remains for bastardy. The gentlemen 
of the special jury, on the case of finding Sir G. P. 
Turner of unsound mind, have generously presented 
their fees (twenty-four guineas) to the county in- 
firmary. 

Married.] At Therfield, Rev. B. Nicols, to Miss 
J. Leathes—At Walkern, Mr. W. Ray, 74, to Mrs. 


M. Cook. He has had three wives, who led him to 
the hymeneal altar—he being stone b''nd. 


— Mr. Pocock, a respectable sheep salesman 
and miller, near St. Albans. He drop down ina 
fit at Smithfield, and instantly expired on June 19; 
81, Mrs. Pollard, at Bennington rectory. 


NORTHAMPTON. 


At Northampton Summer Assizes, nine prisoners 
were condemned for death and six reprieved—eleven 
transportation—seven imprisonment of different 
periods—eight were discharged by proclamation— 
besides several acquittals. 

June 27.—The foundation stone was laid at North- 
ampton, for the erection of a Sunday School, in 
connexion with the Castle Hill Meeting. 


Married.) At Stamford Baron, W. Whitby, esq., 
to Miss Louisa Phillips—At Thropston, J. Yorke, 
esq., to Ellinor Lockwood, only daughter of the 
Rev. W. L. Maydwell. 


- Died.) At Northampton, 89, Mrs. E. Scriven; 76, 
W. Birdsall, esq—At Uppingham, 73, Mr. Boon— 
At Wellingborough, 67, M. E. Jones, esq., Deputy 
Lieutenant for this county. 


NORFOLK, 


The commissioners under the paving acts have 
granted £60 towards the commencement of Mac- 
adamizing several of the streets at Norwich. And 
at the last quarterly assembly of the Corporation 
£100 was voted for repaving and not Macadamizing 
the pavement of several other streets. 

Anew Corn Exchange is at length fixed on at 

Norwich. 
’ At the general Court of Guardians held at Norwich, 
July 3, the mulct for the next quarter was fixed at 
£15,000, being an addition to the last of £3,000, ren- 
dered necessary by the increased applications from 
the unemployed. 

The annual regatta at Yarmouth was remarkably 
well attended on both days; no accident occurred. 

Mr. Charles Green (accompanied by his brother) 
made his fifty-first «rial excursion with a balloon, 
June 21. at Lynn, in the presence of 20,000 people, 
and after remaining an hour in the air, descended 
safely at Southery, near Downham. 


Married.) Rev. J. Raven of Methwold to Miss 
Grant—At Yarmouth, Rev. E. C. wn to Miss 
E. A. Reynolds—At Fellbrigg, G. T. Wyndham, 
esq., to Miss M. A. Windham, niece to the late 
Right Hon. W. Windham—At White Parish, H. 
W. Mason, esq., to Miss Horatia Matcham, niece 
of the late and present Lord Nelson. 

Died.] Miss S. E. Wodehouse, daughter of E. 
Wodehouse, esq., M.P.; T. Martineau. esq., and 
76, Mr. Taylor, of Norwich—At Hindringham, 95, 
Miss E. Brown, of Fulmodeston Hall—82, Mr. J. 
Page, of Long Stratton—At Castle Meadow, 78, Mr. 
Blake—At Yarmouth, both 8&3, Mr. Powell and 
Mrs. Pizza—At Thirnig, 70, Mr. S. Johnson. 


SUSSEX. 
June 27.—A dreadful fire broke out at Clark's 
hotel, Bognor. It appears that during the prepara- 
tions for dinner the chimney unfortunately caught 
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fire, which quickly set the whole in a blaze, and, in 
a few hours, reduced that extensive establishment, 
three lodging-houses and several cottages to a heap 
of ruins. No engines were to be procured nearer 
than Chichester, a distance of a” —. A sub- 

is raising on behalf of the sufferers. 
aie Governors of Tunbridge School 
held their first annual visitation since the establish- 
ment of the School under the late order of the 
Court of Chancery.—There are sirteen exhibitions 
of £100 per annum each—to one or at most two of 
which, scholars are to be appointed annually—until 
1929—but after that period, four boys are to be 
elected every year—The successful candidate on this 
occasion was B. Hayley, of Brightling, Sussex ; the 
exhibitions being open to scholars from all parts of 
the kingdom, with a preference to those dwelling 
within ten miles of Tunbridge. Copies of the sta- 
tutes and regulations were distributed in the School 
to the company assembled, and means have been 
taken tocirculate them throughout the county. We 
hope the day is not far off when the same pains will 
be taken with all the public schools in the kingdom, 
some of which are in a shamefully neglected state, 
notwithstanding the laudable and laborious exertions 
of Mr. Brougham. 


Married.} At Funiington, Major W. Hewitt, son 
of General Sir G. Hewitt, bart., to Sarah, daughter 
of General Sir J. Duff—At Brighton, A. Green, esq., 
to Mrs. C. Chambers; the Rev. W. Stevens, to Miss 
M. A. Fermer. 


Died.] At Shoreham, Mr. Cheesman—At Arun- 
del, Mrs. T. Biddle; 84, Mrs. Shotter—At Chiches- 
ter, Mrs Sayers—At Brighton, 76, Mr. H. Kelsey. 


HANTS. 


The forty-second quarterly meeting of the South. 
ampton Savings Bank was held at the Guildhall on 
Monday the 19th June, when it appeared that the 
deposits made during the last quarter amounted to 
£1,717. 7s. 1d.; the returns of depositors to £3,983. 
9s. 3d. ; and the total deposits to £58,815. 9s. 4d. 

At the Hampshire Assizes five were condemned to 
death—five to be transported—and one to imprison- 
ment. 


By the meteorological journal kept at the observa- 
tory of the Royal Academy at Gosport, it appears that 
we have not had so dry aspring, orso small a quantity 
of rain as the last afforded, since 1806, a period of 
twenty years. June 27. wasa dry, hot sultry day and 
night, as soon after noon the thermometer in the shade 
{northern aspect) rose to 86 degrees, and adead calm 
was observed at intervals with glows of descending 
heat from a bed of cirrocumulus in the zenith, which 
confined the heat downwards and raised the thermo- 
meter as high as its maximum for the last summer. 
The mean temperature of the external air for June 
was four degrees higher than the mean of June for 
the last ten years. 


Married.) At Andover, Mr. George Gu att 
Abbotts Ann Mill, to Martha, the smh Pte: wed ¢ 
Mr. Robert Moore, of Charlton—At Millford, Mr. 
— King, son of Mr. George King, builder, to 


the only daughter of Mr. Thomas Hill. 


Died.) 88%, Mr. Hobbs, formerly of the Black 

Inn, W ester—Henry Masteneme , esq., of ML 

procs —At Southampton, Capt. C. Methuen, son of 
+ Methuen, esq., of Cersham House. 


WILTs. 


At the Spring ploughing match and 

shearing of the Wiltshire Society for the « aoe, 

ment pein pert &c., held at Market, Lavington 
seventeen candidates for the remiums 

offered for ploughing in the different classes: the 

competition was good, and the work was performed 

in a manner that elicited the warm approbation of 

the judges and the gentlemen present. 


At the Summer assizes held at Salisbury—seven 
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were condemned to death—eight to be 
sixteen to imprisonment. 


E. Coombs—At Seend, r. 
Ludlow—At Marlborough, M 











W. Randall to vx 














Died.] Mrs. Young, of 
near Salisbu 


Ogbourn St. Mrs. Rolfe, of Potterne, 


SOMERSET. 

The new road between Wiveliscombe and Tipe. 
ton, through Bampton, is now open, by whic, 
saving of two miles is effected, a3 well as an aygig. 
ance of hills. The entire line to Southmolton , 
expected to be completed shortly, effecting a saving 
of seven miles, and without a hill. 

The Tonnage Rates, and those of the Bristol Dock 
Company, increased last year £1,427. 

At their last meeting, the Bristol Committee for 
the relief of distressed manufacturers, came toa 
resolution to remit £500 to the London Committee, 
£100 to Wotton-under-edge ; £50 to Road Hill; £4 
to Rowberrow and Shipham; £30 to Chippenham; 
and £25 to Broughton Gifford. 

Copies of the opinions of the Committee of the 
Privy Council relative to the Wharfage Charges in 
the port of Bristol have been sent to each member of 
the Chamber of Commerce, for the information of 
those engaged in the trade between Ireland and Bris- 
tol; but the different construction pyt upon the 
meaning of the Acts by the two Public Bodies is 
at such variance, that some further steps will be 
necessary to be taken before the question is decided, 

Yeovil fair was the dullest ever known. Fat and 
lean stock of every description were on the decline. 
The horse fair exhibited a great number of inferior 
animals, of all descriptions, very few of which were 
sold. The wool fair was in a complete stagnant 
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At Bath, H. M. Chadwick, 
ouse, Yorkshire, to Eliza C 
daughter of the late General Chapman, 
House in this county—N. Smith, esq., to Lucy 
daughter of the late 
—At Bristol, H. Bengou 
man; Capt. Williams to 
Day, to Miss O. Hoare. 


Died.] At Bath, Catherine, da 
E. Bearcroft, king’s counsel 


ephyr, com 
this county—Mr. J. Selway, 
y a fall from his horse 
house, within an hour, his aunt, 
also died—At Wells, Admiral Hollo 
ton, Dr. Bryant. 
DORSETSHIRE. 

The annual general meeting of the Dorset Agr- 
cultural Society was held at Blandford, June ® 
when a variety of premiums were & - 
sheep-shearing, for live stock and wool, wheat crops: 
and, what is very creditable to those who 
them, there were several for industry and 
servitude, examples worthy of imitation throughout 
the kingdom. Arrangements are making at Dar- 
chester for the formation of a Friendly County 
Society. And £300 has been remitted to the Donstt 
District Committee for the Preservation of Live 
from Shipwreck, who held their annual 
court at the County-hall July 13. 


Married.} W. Daniel, esq., of Kew 
Miss J. S. Harding—At Shaftes 
'- Bacon—At Dorchester, I. 
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DEVONSHIRE. 

i his 

Rolle has given orders for continuing 
pp ts Torrington to Wolley Lodge. Upwards 
of 500 trees that are in the line are to be taken down, 
and two lime-kilns, for the service of the farmers, 

to be built. 

"ae 99,—The tolls of the Devonport market were 

put up at auctic D and let, for £1,790 per annum. 

The Teignmouth new public rooms have been 
jately opened; and great progress is making with 
the new bridge from Teignmouth to Sheldon. 

The new road from Biddeford to Torrington is 
opened. By this communication the distance is 
lessened upwards of a mile; and a level road is 
substituted for the former very hilly and unplea- 
sant stage. A new line of road is opened between 
Ashburton and Chudleigh by which the hills at 
Bickington and Traveller’s Rest are avoided, and 
the distance shortened. 

Married.) At Exeter, Rev. J. Scobell, to Miss E. 
Land, of Nayne House, Silverton; G. Wright, esq., 
to Miss E. M. Paddon; Mr. Score, to Mrs. Hawkey ; 
Mr. Hoggins, to Miss Couch. 


Died.] At Bishop’s Court, Paget Trefusis, son of 
Lord Graves—Rev. G. on ree of Tiverton—83, 
Rev. W. Davy, vicar of Winkleigh ; he had but late- 
ly been presented to the living—At Uffculm, 83, 
Mr. Cottrell—At Heavitree, 82, Lieut. S. Flinders. 


CORNWALL, 


July 5.—Launceston cattle-fair was very dull; the 
shew of cattle was less than usual, but still the num- 
ber far exceeded the demand; and the business was 
very dull at Probus fair also; store cattle werenearly 
unsaleable ; the prices for fat cattle were by no means 
equal to the expectation of the sellers, and horses 
were not in demand. 

New churches are to be built at Truro, Gwennap, 
and Redruth. 


Married.} At Redruth, Mr. S. Martin, to Miss 
Teague; Mr. R. Temby, to Miss G. Michell—At 
Falmouth, Mr. J. Hallamore, to Miss Thomas; Mr. 
J. Joseph, to Miss Alexander—At St. Columb, Lieut. 
J. Saunders, to Miss M. Jones. 


Diel.] At Falmouth, J. Price, esq.; Miss Philp 
—At Penzance, 72, Mrs. Weaver; 76, Mrs. Lander. 


WALES, 

Conway Suspension Bridge is at length completed 
end opened ; it is a beautiful structure, and the new 
line of road which is forming from the town of 
Conway over the old race-course, so as to avoid the 
dangerous steeps of Sychpant and Penmaenmawr, is 
rapidly proceeding. A tumult has recently occurred 
in the vicinity of Aberystwith in consequence of Mr. 
Brockenbury (a Lincolnshire gentleman)—having 
bought an estate there and built a house, which has 
been set fire to, and levelled with the ground by a 
lawless mob. The military are in search of the 
perpetrators, who pretend to justify their proceed- 
ings by saying the lands enclosed were waste lands. 

The South Wales Mining Company has been 
——e in consequence of the disastrous state of 

e. 


Died.) Rev. W. Davies Shipley, Dean of St. 
Asaph. He was in his 8lst = The bold and 
Constitutional defence made by Lord Erskine in the 
a prosecution for libel against the Dean, was 
oe do the principal foundations of that eminent ad- 
Powell, bene ‘wel Tok Dre. Bedtnrd 

» &3q.—! elc ool, 68, Mrs. ward— 
At Tenby, Major T. W. Davis. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Lord Provost of Edinburgh has been honour- 
ed with a communication from Windsor, intimating 
that his Majesty had graciously condescended to 
Poe his desire for the future preservation of 

bury Crags; and in deference to the’ royal 
alrangements have been determined on for 
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putting an end to all further encroachment on thi#* 
magnificent feature of that ancient city. 

A great number of labourers are now employed in 
preparing the ground on the Calton Hill for the new 
buildings of the New High School and the National 
Monument. 

It appears that distress and want are marching with 
vast strides among classes above the rank of common 
labourers. In Glasgow and the county of Lanark 
alone, there are 30,000 operatives unemployed. 

The Lord Provost of Edinburgh, as chairman of 
the Committee for the Relief of the Distressed Ma- 
nufacturers, reports that, after collecting accurate in- 
formation from the various districts of the present 
distress, ‘‘ it is matter of deep regret to state that 
the extent of human suffering is far beyond any 
description of it which has been yet laid before the 
public.” 

The Lord Provost has raised the salary of the 
Governor of the jail at Edinburgh from £150 to 
£250 per annum, expressly excluding all perquisites 
—an example worthy of imitation in all similar 
establishments.—The Cod Fishery in Zetland has 
been uncommonly successful this season—The va- 
rious peat mosses on the Don and the Dee have 
been for weeks past in a state of combustion; but 
these are trifling compared to the dreadful confla- 
gration existing among the Grampian hills, threaten- 
ing the entire destruction of the Forest of Glentan- 
ner, where hundreds of men endeavoured to arrest 
its progress in vain. 

Marion, Aibightie of. Gay, Like At Ch, 
Fife, Rev. W. C. Arneil, salaletor of the Associate 
Congregation, Porto-bello, to Miss Boswell Moffat— 
At Edinburgh, J. R. Stoddart, esq., to Miss J. H. 
Brown, daughter of D. Brown, esq., late of Peters. 
burgh; A. G. Fraser, esq., to Janet W., daughter 
of J. Moir, esq., of Hillfoot; T. Jones, esq., to 
Mary, eldest daughter of R. Menzies, nm! Rev. A. 
Watts, to Charlotte Ellen, daughter of Capt. R. R. ~~ 
Campbell, 36th Foot—At Balboughty, H. Thom 

son, esq., to Margaret, eldest daughter of J. Wood, 


Died. At Midshields, A. Douglas, esq., of Frank. 
fiehli—H. A. Chessbo h, son of A. Falconar, 
esq., Falcon Hall, near Edinburgh—At Edinburgh, 
J. Smith, esq-, late of the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany’s service—At Dalkeith, Mrs. J. Pringle, relict 
of the late Mr. A. Park, Windymains—At Dun- 
fermline, 84, Mr. R. Laurie—At Edinburgh, H. F. 
M‘Niel, esq., of Gallochilly, Argylishire—90, Mr, 
J. Beveridge, of Easter Balado—At Paisley, 86, Mrs, 
J. Smith. She was the progenitor of ten children, 
sizrty-six grandchildren, one hundred ond oo aoe 
grantchitiren, and three great great grand . 
making in all a total of one hundred and eighty-siz, 
of whom one hundred and twenty-seven are still sur- 
viving—At Dumfries, Mr. W. Lammie. R 


. from the yeomapry review, he fell from his horse 


in the field and died—At Dalkeith, 75, Rev. J. Tod, 
—At Lanark, Mrs. Wilson, widow of the late I, 
Wilson, esq., of Whitburn.. During her widowhood 
she had laid out in works of charity several thousand 
pounds, and built and endowed a sent Poe for 
thirty-five boys and thirty-five girls, and provided a 
house and liberal salary for — — She 
ave £:40.a-year to her superannuated townswomen 
Gnd has made it perpetual ; she has left, besides, 
numerous bequests to religious and charitable insti- 
tutions. 
IRFLAND. 
Government has published a proclamation for the 
assimilation of the copper currency of Great Britain 


and Ireland; but allows the depreciated copper 
money of Ireland to be current at the rate of the 
English money of the same denomination from the 
date of the proclamation, July 12, tilla new coinage 
can take place for Ireland. 

Died.] At Donoughmore, Lady Lighton, wife 
of the Rev. Sir J. Leighton, bart.—115, Mr. Henry 


s of Ballycullane—At Baleek, 113, S Robb. 
He left behind him, li , nine children, sixty- 
hree 


t children, upw of two hundred great 
grandchi , and t great grandchildren— 
a 107, Mr. Gabriel Thotpe. 
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MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL REPORT, 
From 20th June to 19th July inclusive. 


By Wittiam Harazis and Co., 50, High Holborn. 
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The quantity of Rain fallonin the month of June was 62-100ths of an! inch. 
—jf—__. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, 
_ From the 21st Bac to the 21st of July 1826. 
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EB Erron, Stock Broker, 2 Cornhill, and Lombard Streets 








